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TEE SHALL HOESE AT ALUNGTON. 


GHAPTEB 1. 

THE WOUNDED FAWN 

Nbably two months passed away, and it was now Christinas time at 
AUington. It may be presumed that tiiere was no intention at either 
house that the mirth should be veiy loud. Such a wound as that 
received by Lily Dale was one from which recoveiy could not bo 
quick, and it was felt by all the family that a weight was upon them 
which made gaiety impractioable. As for Lily herself it may be said 
that she bore her misfortune with all a woman's courage. For the 
first week she stood up as a tree that stands against the wind, which 
is soon to be shivered to pieces because it will not bend. During 
that week her mother and sister were frightened by her calmness 
and endurance. She would perform her daily task. She would go 
out through the village, and appear at her place in church on the 
first Sunday. She would sit over her book of an evening, keeping 
back her iears ; etid ifrmld chide her nioiher and sieter when die 
found that they were regarding her with earnest anxiety. 

Mamma, let it all be as thon|^ it had never been," she said. 
Ah, dear I if that were but possible t** 

<« God forbid that it should be pocaiUa biwaxdly,*’ Lily r^Uicd, 
** But it is possible outwardly. I frelthat yen ate mose tender to 
me than you used to be, and that upsets me. Bf you would 
seoM me beeuise 1 am idle, 1 abouU soon be better,** B#||| 
mother eould not tffmk to bar ae she puriups asl|^ hate ipchm t1i| | 
ihs «ouU|MAeaaee from them uum 
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tender glanoes which made Lily know that she was looked on as a 
fawn wounded almost to death. 

At the end of the first week she gaTe way. ** I won’t get up, 
she said one morning, almost petulantly. ** I am ill; — I had 
better lie here out of the way. Don’t make a fuss about it. I'm 
stupid and foolish, and that makes me ill." 

Thereupon Mrs. Dale and Bell were frightened, and looked into 
each other’s blank faces, remembering stories of poor broken-hearted 
girls who had died because their loves had been unfortunate, — as 
small wax tapers whose lights are quenched if a breath of wind blows 
upon them too strongly. But then Lily was in truth no such slight 
taper as that. Nor was she the stem that must be broken because 
it will not bend. She bent herself to the blast during that week of 
illness, and then arose with her form still straight and graceful^ and 
with her bright light unquenched. 

After that she would talk more openly to her mother about her 
loss, — openly and with a true appreciation of the misfortune which 
had befallen her ; but wuth an assurance of strength which seemed 
to ridicule the idea of a broken heart. ** I know that I can bear it," 
she said, ** and that I can bear it without lasting unhappiness. Of 
course 1 shall always love him, and must feel almost as you felt when 
you lost my father." 

In answer to this Mrs. Dale could say nothing. She could not 
speak out her thoughts about Crosbie, and explain to Lily that he 
was unworthy of her love. Love does not follow worth, and is not 
given to excellence ; — nor is it destroyed by ill-usage, nor killed by 
blows and mutilation. When Lily declared that she still loved the 
man who had so ill-used her, Mrs. Dale would be silent. Each per- 
fectly understood the other, but on that matter even they could not 
interchange their thoughts with freedom. 

** You must promise never to be tired of me, mamma," said 
Lily. 

« Mothers do not often get tired of their children, whatever the 
children may do of their mothers," 

** l*m not 80 sure of that when the children tom out old 
1 mean to have a will of my own, too, mamma ; and a way also 
if ft be possible. When Bell is married I shall consider ft a paitner- 
idbijp, and I shan’t do what I’m told any bnger." 

Forewarned will be forearmed." 

** Exactly ; — and I don’t want to take yon by snrprise. For a 
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year or two longer, till Bell is gone, I mean to be dutifiil ; but it 
would be very stupid for a person to be dutiful all their lives.*’ 

All of which Mrs. Dale understood thoroughly. It amounted t^ 
an assertion on Lily’s part that she had loved once and could never 
love again; that she had played her game, hoping, as other girls 
hope, that she might win the prize of a husband ; but that, having 
lost, she could never play the game again. It was that inward con- 
viction on Lily’s part which made her say such words to her mother. 
But Mrs. Dale would by no means allow herself to share this con- 
viction. She declared to herself that time would cure Lily’s wound, 
and that her child might yet be crowned by the bliss of a happy 
marriage. She would not in her heart consent to that plan in 
accordance with which Lily’s destiay in life was to be regarded as 
already fixed. She had never really liked Crosbie as a suitor, and 
would herself have preferred John Eames, with all the faults of his 
hobbledehoyhood on his head . It might yet come to pass that John 
Eames’ love might be made happy. 

But in the meantime Lily, as I have said, had become strong in 
her courage, and recommenced the work of living with no lacka- 
daisical self-assurance that because she had been made more unhappy 
than others, therefore she should allow herself to be more idle. 
Morning and night she prayed for him, and daily, almost hour by 
hour, she assured herself that it was still her duty to love him. It 
was hard, this duty of loving, without any power of expressing such 
love. But still she would do her duty. 

Tell me at once, mamma,” she said one morning, ** when yon 
hear that the day is fixed for his marriage. Pray don’t keep me in 
the dark.” 

** It is to be in Febmaiy,” said Mrs. Dale. 

But let me know the day. It must not be to me like ordinary 
days. But do not look unhappy, mamma ; I am not going to make 
a fool of myself. I shan’t steal off and appear in the chuzoh like a 
ghost.” And then, having uttered her little joke, a sob came, and 
she hid her fiice on her mother’s bosom. In a moment she raised it 
again. Believe me, mamma, that I am not unhappy,” she said. 

After the expiration of that seeood week Mrs. Dale did write a 
letter to Crosbie : 

I suFrosB (die said) it It right ihst I ihoold ackncwtedgs the leedipt ef 
penrMw. I do urn know tiiat I htve aught dee to isy to you. Itwttddwl 
baeemi sat as a weaun to My what I thfak timdaet, bat I htUmp ihisf 

21 — » 
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your conBcienoe will tell you the same things. If it do not, you must, indeed, 
be hardened. I have promised ray child that I will send to you a mes- 
sage from her. She bids me tell you that she has forgiven you, and that 
%he does not hate you. May God also forgive you, and may you recover 
his love. 

Mart Dale. 

I beg that no rejoinder may be made to this letter, either to myself or to 
any of my family. 

The squire wrote no answer to the letter which he had received, 
nor did he take any steps towards the immediate punishment of 
Orosbie. Indeed he had declared that no such steps could be taken, 
explaining to his nephew that such a man could be served only as 
one serves a rat. 

I shall never see him,*' he said once again ; ** if I did, I should 
not scruple to hit him on the head with my stick ; but 1 should think 
ill of myself to go after him with such an object.’* 

And yet it was a tenible sorrow to the old man that the scoundrel 
who had so injured him and his should escape scot-free. He had not 
forgiven Orosbie. No idea of forgiveness had ever crossed his mind. 
He would have hated himself had he thought it possible that he 
could be induced to forgive such an iiijury. ** There is an amount 
of rascality in it, — of low meanness, which 1 do not understand,** he 
would say over and over again to his nephew. And then as he 
would walk alone on the terrace he would speculate within his own 
mind whether Bernard would take any steps towards avenging 
his cousin’s injury. *^He is right,” he would say to himself; 
** Bernard is quite right. But when I was young I could not have 
stood it. In those days a gentleman might have a fellow out 
who had treated him as he has treated us. A man was satisfied in 
feeling that he had done something. I suppose the world is difierent 
now-a-days.** The world is different ; but the squire by no means 
aoknowledged in his heart that there had been any improvement. 

Bernard also was greatly troubled in his mind. He would have 
fiad no objection to fight a duel with Grosbie, had duels in these 
days been possible. But he believed them to be no longer possible,—' 
at any rate without ridicule. And if he could not fight ^e man, in 
what other way was he to punish him ? Was it not the fiict that 
Ibr such a fiiult the world afforded no punishment ? Was it not in 
0m |MMwr of a man like Orosbie to amuse himself for a week or two 
at the expense of a girl’s h i ^ mess for life, and then to escape 
jriMutely without any ill effects himself? 1 shall be bamd 
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oat of my dab lest 1 should meet him,” Bernard said to himself, 
“ bat he will not be barred oat.” Moreover, there was a feeling 
within him that the matter would be one of triumph to Orosbie rather 
than otherwise. In having secured for himself the pleasure of his 
courtship with such a girl as LDy Dale, without encountering the 
penalty usually consequent upon such amnsemeni, he would be held 
by many as having merited much admiration. He had sinned against 
all the Dales, and yet the suffering arismg from his sin was to fall 
upon the Dales exclusively. Such was Bernardos reasoning, as he 
speculated on the whole affair, sadly enough,— -wishing to be avenged, 
but not knowing where to look for vengeance. For myself I believe 
him to have been altogether wrong as to the light in which he sup- 
posed that Crosbie's fdsehood would be regarded by Cro8bie*8 firiends. 
Men will still talk of such things lightly, professing that all is fair 
in love as it is in war, and speaking almost with envy of the good 
fortunes of a practised deceiver. But 1 have never come across the 
man who thought in this way with reference to on individual case. 
Orosbie’s own judgment as to the consequences to himself of what he 
had done was more correct than that formed by Bernard Dale. He 
had regarded the act as venial as long as it was still to do, — while 
it was still within his power to leave it undone; but from the 
moment of its accomplishment it had forced itself upon his own view 
in its proper light. He knew that he had been a scoun^l, and he 
knew that other men would so think of him. His friend Fowler 
Pratt, who had the reputation of looking at women simply as toys, 
had BO regarded him. Instead of boasting of what he had done, he 
was as afraid of alluding to any matter connected with his marriage 
as a man ig of talking of the articles which he has stolen. He had 
already felt that men at his club looked askance at him ; and, though 
he was no coward as regarded his own skin and bones, he had an 
undefined fear lest some day he rn^ht encounter Bernard Dale pur- 
posely armed with a stick. The squire and his nephew were wrong 
in supposing that Orosbie was unpunished. 

And as the winter came on he frit that he was closely watched by 
the noble frunily of De Courcy. Borne of that noble frmiiy be had 
already learned to hate cordially. TheHononrable John came np to 
town in November, and persecuted him vilely ‘insisted on having 
dinners given to him at Sebright’s, of smoking thiou§^nt the wbob 
afternoon in his future brother-in-law’s rooms, and on benewing Ids 
future brother-in-law’s possessions; till at last Orosbie 'determiiiil 
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that it ifFould be wise to quarrel with the Honourable John, — and he 
quarrelled with him accordingly, turning him out of his rooma, and 
telling him in bo many words that he would have no more to do 
with him. 

** You’ll have to do it, as 1 did,” Mortimer Gazebee had said to 
him ; ** I didn’t like it because of the family, but Lady Amelia told 
me that it must be so.” Whereupon Crosbie took the advice of 
Mortimer Gazebee. 

But the hospitality of the Gazeboes was perhaps more distressing 
to him than even tho importunities of the Honourable John. It 
seemed as though his future sister-in-law was determined not to leave 
him alone. Mortimer was sent to fetch him up for the Sunday after- 
noons, and he found that he was constrained to go to the villa in 
St. John’s Wood, even in opposition to his own most strenuous will. 

He could not quite analyze the circumstances of his own position, 
but he felt as though he were a cock with his spurs cut off, — as a 
dog with his teeth drawn. He found himself becoming humble and 
meek. He had to acknowledge to himself that he was afraid of 
Lady Amelia, and almost even afraid of Mortimer Gazebee. He was 
aware that they watched him, and knew all his goings out and 
comings in. They called him Adolphus, and made him tame. That 
coming evil day^ February was dinned into his ears. Lady Amelia 
would go^d look at furniture for him, and talked by the hour about 
bedding and sheets. ** You had better get your kitchen things at 
Tomkins’. They're all good, and he’ll give you ten per cent, off if 
you pay him ready money, — which of course you will, you know ! ” 
Was it for this that he had sacrificed Lily Dale ? — for this that he 
had allied himself with the noble house of De Courcy ? 

Mortimer had been at him about the settlements from the veiy 
flist moment of his return to London, and had already bound him up 
hand and foot. His life was insured, and the policy was in Mortimer’s 
bands. His own little bit of money had been already handed over to 
be tiodj^vrith Lady Alezandrina's little bit. It seemed to him that 
in all vPlrrangements made the intention was that he should die 
off speedily, and that Lady Alezandrina should be provided with a 
decent little income, sufficient for St. John’s Wood. Things were to 
he so settled thathe could not even spend the proceeds of his Own 
money, or of hers. They were to go, under the firateiing hand of 
Mortimer Oasebee, in paying insurances. If he would only die the 
day after tie marriage, there would reaUy be a very nice sum of 
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money for Alexandrina, almost worthy of the acceptance of an earrs 
daughter. Six months ago he would have considered himself able 
to turn Mortimer Gazebee round his finger on any subject that could 
be introduced between them. When they chanc^ to meet Gazebee 
had been quite humble to him, treating him almost as a superior 
being. He had looked down on Gazebee frcnn a very great height. 
But now it seemed as though he were powerless in this man’s hands. 

Bat perhaps the countess had become his greatest aversion. She 
was perpetually writing to him little notes in which she gave him 
multitudes of commissions, sending him about as though he had been 
her servant. And she pestered him with advice which was even 
worse than her commissions, telling him of the style of life in whioli 
Alexandrina would expect to live, and warning him very frequently 
that such an one as he could not expect to be admitted within the 
bosom of so noble a family without paying very dearly for that 
inestimable privilege. Her letters had become odious to him, and 
he would chuck them on one side, leaving them for the whole day 
unopened. He had already made up his mind that he would quarrel 
vrith the countess also, very shortly after bis marriage ; indeed, that 
he would separate himself from the whole family if it were possible. 
And yet he had entered into this engagement mainly with the view 
of reaping those advantages which would accrue to him from being 
allied to the De Courcys ! The squire and his nephew w^ wretched 
in thinking that this man was escaping without punishment, but they 
might have s pared themselves ^t mis^.^ 

It had been understood from the first that he was to spend his 
Ohiistmas at Gourcy Castle. From this undertaking it was quite out 
of liis power to enfranchise himself : but he resolved that his visit 
should be as short as possihle. Christmas Day unfortunately came 
on a Monday, and it was known to the De Couit^ world that Satur- 
day was almost a dies non at the General Committee Oifiee. ,As to 
those three days there was no escape for him ; but he made Alesan- 
diina understand that the three Commissioners were men of iron as 
jbo any extension of those three days. ^ ** 1 must he absent again in 
February, of course, *' he said, almost making his wail audible in the 
words he need, ** and therefore it is quite impossible that I should 
stay now beyond the Monday.” Had there been attractions for han 
at Conroy Castle 1 think he might have amnged with Mr. Optimist 
lor a w^ or ten days. ** We shall ie all alone,” the co u n t ess 
wrote to him, ** and J hope you will have an opportmiity of leami^ 
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more of onr ways than you have ever really been able to do as yet.” 
This was bitter as gall to him. But in this world all valuable com- 
modities have their price ; and when men such as Crosbie aspire to 
obtain for themselves an alliance with noble families, they must pay 
the market price for the article which they purchase. 

** You’ll all come up and dine with us on Monday,” the squire 
said to Mrs. Dale, about the middle of the previous week. 

“ Well, I think not,” said Mrs. Dale ; “we are better, perhaps, 
as we are.” 

At this moment the squire and his sister-in-law were on much 
more fnendly terms than had been usual with them, and he took her 
reply in good part, understanding her feeling. Therefore, he pressed 
his request, and succeeded. 

“ I think you’re wrong,” he said ; “I don’t suppose that we 
shall have a very merry Christmas. You and the girls will hardly 
have that whether you eat your pudding here or at the Great House. 
But it will be better for us all to make the attempt. It’s the right 
thing to do. That’s the way I look at it.” 

“ I’ll ask Lily,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Do, do. Give her my love, and tell her from me that, in spite 
of all that has come and gone, Christmas Day should still be to her 
a day of rejoicing. We’ll dine about three, so that the servants can 
have the a(|^moon.” 

“ Of course we’ll go,” said Lily ; “ why not ? We always do. 
And we’ll have blind-man’s-buflf with all the Boyces, as we had last 
year, if uncle will ask them up.” But the Boyces were not asked up 
for that occasion. 

But Lily, though she put on it all so brave a &oe, had much to 
suffer, and did in truth suffer greatly. If you, my reader, ever 
chanced to slip into the gutter on a wet day, did you not find that 
the sympathy of the bystanders was by ifur the severest part of your 
misfortune ? Did you not declare to yourself that all might yet be 
well, if ft^p eople would only walk on and not look at you 9 And 
yet ycAWRaot blame those who stood and pitied you ; or, perhaps, 
essayed to mb jrou down, and assist you in the recovery of your 
bedaubed hat. You, yourself, if you see a man fidl, cannot walk by 
as though nothing uncommon had happened to him. It was so with 
Lily* The people of Allington could not regard her with their ordinary 
eyes. Th^ would look at her tenderiy, knowing that she was a 
wounded fii>sn, and thus they aggravated the soreness of her wound. 
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Old Mrs. Hearn condoled with her, telling her that very likely she 
would be better off as she was. Lily would not lie about it in any 
way. **Mrs. Hearn," she said, **the subject is painful to me." 
Mrs. Hearn said no more about it, but on every meeting between 
them she looked the things she did not say. ** Miss Lily t " said 
Hopkins, one day, Miss Lily ! " — ^and as he looked up into her face 
a tear had almost formed itself in his old eye — ** I knew what he 
was from the first. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! if I could have had him 
killed I " “Hopkins, how dare you?" said Lily. “ If you speak 
to me again in such a way, 1 will tell my uncle." She turned away 
from him ; but immediately turned back again, and put out her little 
hand to him. “ I beg your pardon," she said. “ I know how kind 
you are, and I love you for it." And then she went away. “ I’ll go 
after him yet, and break the dirty neck of him," said Hopkins to 
himself, as he walked down the path. 

Shortly before Christmas Day she called with her sister at tlie 
vicarage. Bell, in the course of the visit, left the room with one of the 
Boyce girls, to look at the last chiysonthemums of the year. Then 
Mrs. Boyce took advantage of the occasion to make her little speech. 
“ My dear Lily," she said, “ you will think me cold if I do not say 
one word to you." “ No, I shall not," said Lily, almost sharply, 
shrinking from the finger that threatened to touch her sore. “ There 
are things which should never be talked about." ^^Well, well; 
perhaps so," said Mrs. Boyce. But for a minute or two she was 
unable to fall back upon any other topic, and sat looking at Lily with 
painful tenderness. I need hardly say what were Lily’s sufferings 
under such a gaze ; but she bore it, acknowledging to herself in her 
misery thaUthe fault did not lie with Mrs. Boyce. How could Mrs. 
Boyce have looked at her otherwise than tenderiy ? 

It was settled, then, that Idly was to dine up at the Great House 
on Christmas Day, and thus show to the Allington world that idis 
was not to be regarded as a person shut out from the world by the 
depth of her misfortune. That she was right there can, I think, 
no doubt ; but as she walked across the little bridge, with her mother 
and sister, after returning from church, she would have given mneh 
to be able to have turned round, and have gone to bed instead ef |o 
her nnele's dinner. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PAWKINS’S IN JERMYN STREET. 

The show of fat beasts in London took place this year on the twen- 
tieth day of December, and I have always understood that a certain 
bullock exhibited by Lord De Guest was declared by the metro- 
politan butchers to have realized all the possible excellencies of 
breeding, feeding, and condition. No doubt the butchers of the next 
half-century will have learned much better, and the Guestwick beast, 
could it be embalmed and then produced, would excite only ridicule 
at the agricultural ignorance of the present age ; but Lord De Guest 
took the praise that was oflered to him, and found himself in a 
seventh heaven of delight. He was never so happy as when sur- 
rounded by butchers, graziers, and salesmen who were able to appre- 
ciate the work of his life, and who regarded him as a model noble- 
man. “ Look at that fellow,’* he said to Eames, pointing to the 
prize bullock. Eames had joined his patron at the show after his 
office hours, looking on upon the living beef by gaslight. Isn t he 
likfl his sire ? He was got by Lambkin, you know.” 

“ Lambkin,” said Johnny, who had not as yet been able to learn 
much about the Guestwick stock. 

“ Yes, Lambkin. The bull that we had the trouble with. He 
has just got his sire’s back and fore-quarters. Don’t you see 7 ” 

** 1 daresay,” said Johnny, who looked veiy hard, but could 
BOt B66 j^ 

** wRery odd,” exclaimed the earl, but do you know, that 
bull has been as quiet since that day,— as quiet as— ^ything. 1 
♦KmV it must haye been my pocket-handkerchief.” 

** I daiesay it was,” said Johnny " or perhaps the flies.’* 

** Flies 1 *’ said the earl, angrily. ** Do you suppose he isn’t used 
to ffies? Come away. I ordered dinner at seven, and it’s past six 
now. My* brother-in-law, Colonel Dale, is up in town, and he dines 
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with us." So he took Johnny’s arm, and led him off through the 
show, calling his attention as he went to seyeral beasts which were 
inferior to his own. 

And then they walked down through Portman Square and 
Grosvenor Square, and across Piccadilly to Jen&ya Street. John 
Eames acknowledged to himself that it was odd that he should have 
an earl leaning on his arm as he passed along through the streets. 
At home, in his own life, his daily companions y^ere Cradell and 
Amelia Roper, Mrs. Lupex and Mrs* Roper. The difference was 
very great, and yet he found it quite as easy to talk to the earl as to 
Mrs. Lupex. 

**You know the Dales down at AUington, of course," said 
the earl. 

“ Oh, yes, I know them." 

** But, perhaps, you never met the colonel." 

** I don’t think I ever did." 

** He’s a queer sort of fellow ; — very well in his way, but he 
never does anything. He and my sister live at Torquay, and as iar 
as 1 can find out, they neither of them have any occupation of any 
sort. He's come up to town now because we both had to meet our 
family lawyers and sign some papers, but he looks on the journey 
as a great hardship. As for me, I’m a year older than he is, but 1 
wouldn’t mind going up and down from Guestwick every day." 

It’s looking after the bull that does it," said Eames. 

*'By George 1 you’re right, Master Johnny. My sister and 
Crofts may tell me what they like, but when a man’s out m the o^ 
air for eight or nine hours every day, it doesn’t much matter where 
he goes to sleep after that. This is Pawkins’s, — capital good houses 
but not so good as it used to be while old Pawkins was alive. Show 
Mr. Eames up into a bedroom to wash his hands." 

Colonel Dale was much like his brother in fuse, but was taller, 
even thinner, and apparently older. When Eames went into the 
sitting-room, the colonel was there alone, and had to take upon 
himself the trouble of introducing himself. He did not get up from 
his arm-chair, but nodded gently at the young man. ** Mr. Eames, 
1 believe ? I knew your father at Guestwick, a great many yean 
ago ; " then he turned his &oe back towards the fire and sighed. 

**lt’s got very cold this afternoon," said Johnny, trying to make 
eoBversation. 

“It’s always cold in London," said thp cokmel. 
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yon had to be here in August you wouldn’t say so.” 

God forbid," said the colonel, and be sighed again, with bis eyes 
fixed upon the fire. Eames bad beard of the very gallant way in 
which Orlando Dale had persisted in running away with Lord De 
Guest’s sister, in opposition to very terrible obstacles, and as he now 
looked at the intrepid lover, he thought that there must have been a 
great change since those days. After that nothing more was said till 
the earl came down. 

Pawkins’s house was thoroughly old-fashioned in all things, and the 
Pawkins of that day himself stood behind the earl’s elbow when the 
dinner began, and himself removed the cover from the soup-tureen. 
Lord De Guest did not require much personal attention, but he 
would have felt annoyed if this hadn’t been ^done. As it was he had 
a civil word to say to Pawkins about the fat cattle, thereby showing 
that he did not mistake Pawkins for one of the waiters. Pawkins 
then took his lordship’s orders about the wine and retired. 

<< He keeps up the old house pretty well,” said the earl to his 
brother-in-law. ** It isn’t like what it was thirty years ago, but then 
everything of that sort has got worse and worse.” 

I suppose it has,” said the colonel. 

1 remember when old Pawkins had as good a glass of port 
as I’ve got at home, — or nearly. They can’t get it now, you know.” 

** I never drink port,” said the colonel. ** I seldom take any- 
thing after dinner, except a little * negus 1 ’ ” 

His brother-in-law said nothing, but made a most eloquent 
grimace as he turned his face towards his soup-plate. Eames saw 
it, and could hardly refrain from laughing. When, at half-past 
nine o’clock, the colonel retired from the room, the earl, as the door 
was closed, threw up his hands, and uttered the one word negus! ” 
Then Eames took heart of grace and had his laughter out. 

The dinner was very dull, and before the colonel went to bed 
regretted that he had been induced to dine at Pawkins’s. 
I tjlig ht he a veiy fine thing to be asked to dinner with an earl, 
MPelai Eames had perhaps recmved at his office some little 
pocmskm of dignity from the circumstance, of which he had been 
not impkasantly aware ; but, as he sat at the table, on which there 
were four or five apples and a plate of dried nuts, looking at 
the earl, as he endeavoured to keep his eyes open, and at the colonel 
to whom it seemed absolute^ a matter of indifference whether his 
companions were aaleep or awake, he confisssed to himself that 
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th« price he was paying was almost too dear. Mrs. Roper's tea-table 
was not pleasant to him, bnt OTen that would hare been preferable to 
the black dinginess of Pawkins's mahogany, with the company of two 
tired old men, with whom he seemed to have no mntnal subject 
of conversation. Once or twice he tried a word with the colonel, 
for the colonel sat with his eyes open looking at tlie fire. Bat 
he was answered with monosyllables, and it was evident to him that 
the colonel did not wish to talk. To sit stiH. with his hands closed 
over each other on his lap, was work enough for Colonel Dale daring 
his after-dinner hours. 

But the earl knew what was going on. During that terrible 
conflict between him and his slumber, m which the drowsy god fairly 
vanquished him for some twenty minutes, his conscience was always 
accusing him of treating his guests badly. Ho was very angry with 
himself, and tried to arouse himself and talk. But his brother- 
in-law would not help him in his efforts ; and even Eames was not 
bright in rendering him assistance. Then for twenty minutes he 
slept soundly, and at the end of that he woke himself with one of his 
own snorts. ** By George 1 ” he said, jumping up and standing on 
the rug, ** we'll have some coffee ; " and after that he did not sleep 
any more. 

“ Dale," said he, ** won’t you take some more wine ? " 

** Nothing more," said the colonel, still looking at the flve« and 
shaking his head very slowly. 

Gome, Johnny, fill your glass." He had already got 
the way of calling Mb young friend Johnny, having found that Mrs. 
Eames generally spoke of her son by that name. 

** 1 have been filling my glass all the time," said Eames, takihg 
the decanter again in his hand as he spoke. 

** I’m glad you've found something to amuse you, for it has 
seemed to me that you and Dale haven't had much to say to eaeh 
other. I've been listening all the time.” 

** You’ve been asleep," said the colonel. 

** Then there’s been some excuse for my holdtog my itmgaai*' 
said the earl. ** By-the-by, Dale, what do you^fliink of ^lat Mfow 
Orosbie?" 

Eames* ears were instantly on the alert, and the apiiit of dabmhp 
vanished from him. 

Think of him?" said the coronal. 

“ He ongU to line 
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** Bo he ought/’ said Eames, getting up from his chair in his 
eagerness, and speaking in a tone somewhat louder than was perhaps 
becoming in the presence of his seniors. So he ought, mj lord. 
He is the most abominable rascal that ever I met in my life. I wish 
1 was Lily Dale’s brother.” Then he sat down again, remembering 
that he was speaking in the presence of Lily’s uncle, and of the 
father of Bernard Dale, who might be supposed to occupy the place 
of Lily’s brother. 

The colonel turned his head round, and looked at the young man 
with surprise. “ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Eames, “ but I have 
known Mrs. Dale and your nieces all my life.” 

** Oh, have you ? ” said the colonel. ** Nevertheless it is, perhaps, 
as well not to make too free with a young lady’s name. Not that T 
blame you in the least, Mr. Eames.” 

** I should think not,” said the earl. ** I honour him for his 
feeling. Johnny, my boy, if ever I am unfortunate enough to meet 
that man, I shall tell him my mind, and I believe you will do the 
same.” On hearing this John Eames winked at the earl, and made 
a motion with his head towards the colonel, whose back was turned 
to him. And then the earl winked back at Eames. 

De Guest,” said the colonel, ** I think I’ll go upstairs; I always 
have a little arrowroot in my own room.” 

I’ll ring the bell for a candle,” said the host. Then the colonel 
went, and as the door was closed behind him, the earl raised his two 
hands and uttered that single word, ** negus I ” Whereupon Johnny 
burst out laughing, and coming round to the fire, sat himself down in 
the arm-chair which the colonel had left. 

** I've no doubt it's all right,” said the earl ; but I shouldn’t 
like to drink negus myself, nor yet to have arrowroot up in my bed- 
room.” 

1 don't suppose there's any harm in it.” 

Oh dear, no ; I wonder what Pawkins says about him. But I 
suppose.j^llhave them of all sorts in an hotel.” 

** nrIRater didn’t seem to think much of it when he brought it.” 

** Hoy HO. If he'd asked for senna and salts, the waiter wouldn’t 
have showed any surprise. By-the-by, you touched him up about 
that poor girl." 

*\Did I, my lord ? I didn't mean it.” 

<*You see he's Bernard Dale's &ther, and the question is, 
i^eiker Bonaid shouldn't punish the fellow for what he has done. 
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Somebody ought to do it. It isn't right that he should escape. 
Somebody ought to let Mr. Crosbie know what a scoundrel he has 
made himself.” 

“ I’d do it to-morrow, only I’m afraid——” 

“ No, no, no,” said the earl ; ‘ you ore not the right person at 
all. What have you got to do with it ? You've merely known them 
as feonily friends, but that’s not enough.'’ 

No, I suppose not,” said Eames, sadly. 

Perhaps it’s best as it is,” said ibe earl, I don’t know that 
any good would be got by knocking him over the head. And if we 
are to be Christians, I suppose we ought to be ChristianB.” 

“ What sort of a Christian has ht' been ? ” 

** That’s true enough ; and if I was Bernard, I should be very 
apt to forget my Bible lessons about meekness.” 

** Do you know, my lord, I should think it the most Christian 
thing in the world to pitch into him ; I should, indeed. There are 
some things for which a man ought to be beaten black and blue.” 

** So that he shouldn’t do them again ? ” 

** Exactly. You might say it isn't Christian to hang a man.” 
“I'd always hang a murderer. It wasn’t right to hang men for 
stealing sheep.” 

“ Much better hang snch a fellow as Crosbie,” said Eames. 

“ Well, I believe so. If any fellow wanted now to curry favour 
with the young lady, what an opportunity he'd have.” 

Johnny remained silent for a moment or two before he answered. 
“ I’m not so sure of that,” he said, mournfully, as though grieving 
at the thought that there was no chance of currying favour with Lily 
thrashing her late lover. 

“ I don’t pretend to know much about girls,” said Lord de Guest ; 
“ but I should think it would be so. I should fancy that nothing 
would please her so much as hearing that he had caught it, and that 
all the world knew that he'd caught it.” The earl had declared that 
he didn’t know mnch about girls, and in so saying he was no doubt 
right. 

If I thought so,” said Eames, ** I’d find him out to-momw.” 

** Why so ? what difierence does it make to you f '* Then there 
was another pause, during which Johnny looked veiy sheepisk. 
** You don’t mean to say that you’re la love with Miss LOy Dale ? ” 

“ I don’t know much shout bring in love with her,” said Johnny, 
taming very red as he spoke. And then he made np his miad, in a 
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wild sort of way, to tell all the trath to his friend. Pawkins’s port 
wine may, perhaps, have had something to do with the resolution. 
** But I’d go through fire and water for her, my lord. I knew her 
years before he had ever seen her, and have loved her a great deal 
better than he will ever love any one. When I heard that she had 
accepted him, I had half a mind to cut my own throat, — or else his.” 

“ Highty tighty,” said the earl. 

“ It’s very ridiculous, I know,” said Johnny, “ and of course she 
would never have accepted me.” 

“ I don’t see that at all.” 

** 1 haven’t a shilling in the world.” 

** Girls don’t care much for that.” 

And then a clerk in the Income-tax Office! It’s such a poor 
thing.” 

The other fellow was only a clerk in another office.” 

The earl living down at Guestwick did not understand that the 
Income-tax Office in the city, and the General Committee Office at 
Whitel^, were as far apart as Dives and Lazarus, and separated by 
as impassable a gulf. 

** Oh, yes,” said Johnny, “ but his office is another kind of thing, 
and then he was a swell himself.” 

By George, 1 don’t see it,” said the earl. 

“ I don’t wonder a bit at her accepting a fellow like that. I 
hated him the first moment I saw him ; but that’s no reason she 
should hate him. He had that sort of manner, you know. He was 
a swell, and girls like that kind of thing. I never felt angry with 
her, but I could have eaten him.” As he spoke he looked as though 
he would have made some such attempt had Grosbie been present. 

** Did you ever ask her to have you ? ” said the earl. 

“ No ; how could I ask her, when I hadn’t bread to give her ? ” 

“ And you never told her that you were in love with her, 

I mean, and all that kind of thing.” 

She knows it now,” said Johnny, I went to say good-l^ to 
her the other day,~-when I thought she was going to be married* 

I could not help telling her then.” 

« But it seems to me, my dear fellow, that you ought to be very 
much obliged to Crosbie ; — ^that is to say, if you’ve a tniiiil to— ” 

« I know what you mean, my lord. I am not a bit obliged to 
him. It's my belief that all this will about kill her. As to myself, 
if I thought she'd ever have me—” 
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Then he was again silent, and the earl conld see that the tears 
were in his eyes. 

“ I think I begin to understand it.” said the earl, “ and I’ll give 
yon a bit of advice. You come down and spend your ('hristmaa with 
me at Gnestwick.” 

“Oh, my lord I” 

“ Never mind my-lordiiig me, but do as T tell yon. Lady Julia 
sent you a message, though I forgot all about it till now. She wants 
to thank you herself for what you did iii the field.” 

“ That’s all nonseuNf . my hffd. ’ 

“ Teiy well ; you can tell her S4». You may take my word for 
this, too, — my sister hates Grosbie qnit<' as much as you do. I think 
.ihe’d * pitch into him, as you call it, herself, if she knew how. You 
come down to Gnestwick for the Christmas, and then go over to 
AUington and tell them all plainly what you mean.” 

“ I couldn’t say a word to her now,” 

“ Say it to the squire, then. Go to him, and tell him what you 
mean, — holding your head up like a man. Don’t talk to m<^aboat 
swells. The man who means honestly is the best swell I know. 
He’s the only swell I recogni/.e. Go to old Dale, and say you come 
from me, — from Guestwick Manor. Tell him that if he’ll put a 
little stick under the pot to make it boil, I’ll put a bigger one. 
He’ll understand what that means.” 

“ Oh, no, my lord.” 

“ But 1 say, oh, yes and the earl, who was now standing on 
the rug before the fire, dug his hands deep down into his trousers’ 
pockets. “ I’m very fond of that girl, and would do much for her. 
Yon ask Lady Julia if I didn’t say so to her before 1 ever knew of 
your casting a sheep’s-eye that way. And I’ve a sneaking kindness 
for yon too. Master Johnny. Lord bless you, I knew your father as 
well as I ever knew any man ; and to tell the tmth, I believe I 
helped to min him. He held land of me, you know, and there can’t 
be any doubt that he did ruin himself. He knew no more about a 
beast when he’d done, than — than — than that waiter. If he’d gone 
on to this day he wonldn’t have been any wiser.” 

Johnny sat silent, with his eyes fhll of tears. What was he to 
say to his friend ? 

“ You come down with me,” continued the eari, “ and you’ll find 
we’U m^ it all straight. I dfuresay you’re right about not speaking 
to the giri just at present. But tell everything to the uncle, and 
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then to the mother. And, above all things, never think that you’re 
not good enough yourself. A man should never think that. My 
belief is that in life people will take you very much at your own 
reckoning. If you are made of dirt, like that follow Crosbie, you’ll 
bo found out at last, no doubt. But then I don’t think you are made 
of dirt.” 

“ I hope not.” 

“ And so do I. You can come down, I suppose, with me the day 
after to-morrow?” 

“ I’m afraid not. I have had all my leave.” 

“ Shall I write to old Bufflo, and ask it as a favour?” 

“No,” said Johnny; “I shouldn’t like that. But I’ll sec 
to-morrow, and then I’ll let you know. I can go down by the mail- 
train on Saturday, at any rate.” 

“ That won’t be comfortable. See and come with me if you can. 
Now, good-night, my dear fellow, and remember this, — when I say a 
thing I moan it. I think I may boast that I never yet went back 
from my word.” ^ 

The earl as he spoke gave his left hand to his guest, and looking 
somewhat grandly up over the young man’s head, he tapped his own 
breast thrice with his right hand. As he went through the little 
scene, John Eames felt that he was every inch an earl. 

“ I don’t know what to say to you, my lord.” 

“ Say nothing, — not a word more to me. But' say to yourself 
that faint heart never won fair lady. Good-night, my dear boy, 
good-night, I dine out to-morrow, but you can call and let me know 
at about six.” 

Eames then left the room without another word, and walked out 
into the cold air of Jermyn Street. The moon was clear and bright, 
and the pavement in the shining light seemed to be as clean as a 
lady’s hand. All the world was altered to him since he had entered 
Pawkins’s Hotel. Was it then possible that Lily Dale might even 
yet become his wife ? Gould it be true that he, even now, was in a 
position to go boldly to the Squire of Allington, and tell him what 
were his views with reference to Lily ? And how far would he be 
justified in taking the earl at his word ? Some incredible amount of 
wealth would be required before he could marry Lily Dale. Two or 
three hundred pounds a year at the very least ! The earl could not 
mean him to understand that any such sum as that would be made up 
with such an object ! Nevertheless he resolved as he walked home 
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to Barton Croacent that he would go down to Gneatwick, and that he 
would obey the earl’a behest. As regarded LUly herself he felt that 
nothing could be said to her for many a long day as yet. 

Oh, John, how late you are ! ” said Amelia, slipping out from 
the back parlour as he let himself in with his latch* key. 

Yes, I am ; — veiy late,*' said John, taking his candle, and 
passing her by on the stairs without another word. 


22— a 
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CHAPTER III. 

“THE TIME WILL COME.” 

“ Did you hear that young Eames is staying at Guestwick Manor? ’* 

As these were the first words which the squire spoke to Mrs. Dale 
as they walked together up to the Great House, after church, on 
Christmas Day, it was clear enough that the tidings of Johnny’s 
Tisit, when told to him, had made some impression. 

“ At Guestwick Manor 1 ” said Mrs. Dale. “ Dear mo I Do you 
hear that, Boll ? There’s promotion for master Johnny.” 

“Don’t you remember, mamma,” said Bell, “that he helped his 
lordship in his trouble with the bull ? ” 

Lily, who remembered accurately all the passages of her last 
interview with John Eames, said nothing, but felt, in some sort, sore 
at the idea that he should be so near her at such a time. In some 
unconsoiouB way she had liked him for coming to her and saying all 
that he did say. She valued him more highly after that scene than 
she did before. But now, she would feel herself injured and hurt if 
he ever made his way into her presence under circumstances as Miey 
existed. 

“ I should not have thought that Lord De Guest was the man to 
show BO much gratitude for so slight a favour,” said the squire. 
“ However, I’m going to dine there to-morrow.” 

To meet young Eames ? ” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Jes, —especially to meet young Eames. At least, I’ve been 
ti) come, and I’ve been told that he is to be 

there.” 

“ And is Bernard going ? ” 

“ Indeed I’m not,” said Bernard. “ I shall come over and dine 
with yon.” 

A half-fonned idea flitted across Lily’s mind, teaching her to 
imagine for a moment that she might possibly be concerned in this 
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arrangement. But the thought yanished as quickly as it came, 
merely leaving some soreness behind it. There are certain nudadies 
which make the whole body sore. The patient, let him be touched 
on any point, — let him even be nearly touched, — will roar with 
agony as though his whole body had been bruised. So it is also 
with maladies of the mind. Sorrow such as that of poor Lily’s 
leave the heart sore at every point, and vompel the sufferer to be 
ever in fear of new wounds. Lilv bor^ iu*r erosw bravely and well ; 
but not the less did it weigh heavily np<m her at every turn because 
she had the strength to walk as though she did not bear it. Nothing 
happened to her, or in her presence, that did not in some way 
connect itself with her misery Hu undo was going over to meet 
John Eames at Lord De Guest’s. Of course the men there would 
talk about her, and all such talking was an injury to her. 

The afternoon of that day did not pass away brightly As long 
as the servants were in the room the dinner went on much as other 
dinners. At such times a certain amount of hypocrisy must always 
bo practised in closely domestic circles. At mixed dinner-parties 
people can talk before Richard and William the same words that 
they would use if Bichard and William wore not there. People so 
mixed do not talk together their inward home though is. But when 
close friends are together, a little conscious reticence is pi'actised till 
the door is tiled. At such a meeting as this that conscious reticence 
was of service, and created an effort which was salutary. When the 
door was tiled, and when the servants were gone, how could they be 
merry together ? By what mirth should the beards be made to wag 
on that Christmas-Day ? 

** My father has been up in town,” said Bernard. ** He was with 
Lord De Guest at Pawkins’s.” 

<< Why didn’t you go and see him? ” asked Mrs. Dale. 

** Well, I don’t know. He did not seem to wish it. 1 shall go 
down to Torqnay in Februaiy. I must be up in London, yon know, 
in a fortnight, for good.” Then they were all silent again for a 
few minutes. If Bernard could have owned the truth, he wnnld 
have acknowledged that he had not gone up to London, because 
be did not yet know how to treat Crosbie when he should meet 
him. Hi« thoughts on this matter threw some sort of shadow 
across poor Lily’s mind, making her feel that her wound was again 
opened. 

“ I want him to give np his profession aliogether/* said the 
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squire, speaking firmly and slowly. It would be better, 1 think, 
for both of us that ho should do so.” 

“ Would it bo wise at his time of life,” said Mrs. Dale, “ and 
when he has been doing so well ? ” 

“ I think it would be wise. If he were my son it would be 
thought bettor that he should live here upon the property, among 
the people who are to become his tenants, than remain up in London, 
or perhaps be sent to India. He has one profession as the heir of 
this place, and that, I think, should be enough.” 

I should have but an idle life of it down here,” said Bernard. 

‘‘ That would be your own fault. But if you did as I would 
have you, your life would not be idle.” In this he was alluding 
to Bernard’s proposed marriage, but as to that nothing further 
could be said in Boll’s presence. Bell understood it all, and sat 
quite silent, with demure countenance; — perhaps even with some- 
thing of sternness in her face. 

** But the fact is,” said Mrs. Bale, speaking in a low tone, and 
having well considered what she was about to say, that Bernard is 
not exactly the same as your son.” 

“ Why not ? ” said the squire. “ I have even offered to settle 
the property on him if he will leave the service.” 

“ You do not owe him so much as you would owe your sou ; 
and, therefore, he does not owe you as much as he would owe 
his father.” 

If you mean that I cannot constrain him, I know that well 
enough. As regards money, I have offered to do for him quite 
as much as any father would feel called upon to do for an only son.” 

** I hope you don’t think me ungrateful,” said Bernard. 

*'No, I do not; but I think you unmindful. I have nothing 
more to say about it, however ; — ^not about that. If you should 

marry ” And then he stopped himself, feeling that he could 

not go on in Bell’s presence. 

*1 If he should marry,” said Mrs. Bale, it may well be that his 
wiSH^ould like a house of her own.” 

** Wouldn’t she have this house?” said the squire, angrily. 
** Isn’t it big enough ? 1 only want one room for myself, and I'd 
give up that if it were necessary.” 

** That’s nonsense,” said Mrs. Bale. 

** It isn’t nonsense,” said the squire. 

^ You’ll be squire of AUington for the next twenty years,” sai^ 
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if 

Mrs. Dale. And as long as you aro the squire, you’ll be master of 
this house ; at least, 1 hope so. T doh’t approve of monarchs abdi- 
cating in favour of young people.” 

I don’t think uncle Ohmstopber would look at all well like 
Charles the Fifth,” said Idly. 

“ I would always keep a cell for von, my darling, if I did,” said 
the squire, regareling h('r with ihai painful, special tenderness. 
Lily, who was sitting next to Mrs 1 *ah , pnt her band out secretly 
and got liold of her mother’s, I hereby indicating that she did not 
intend to occupy thi* cell offend to her by Ijor uncle; or to look 
to him as the companion of her lotuiastic seclusion. After that 
tliore was nothing more then said a^' to liumard’s prospects. 

‘‘Mrs. Hearn is diuoig at the Mcaragu, I suppose?” asked 
the squire. 

‘‘Yes; she went in after church,” said Bell. I saw her go 
w'ith Mrs. Boyce.” 

“ Hhe told me she never would dine with them again after dark 
in winter,” said Mrs. Dale. “ The last time she was there, the boy 
let the lamp blow out as she was goiqg homo, and she lost her way. 
The truth was, she was angry because Mr. Boyce didn’t go with her.” 

“ She's always angry,” said the squire. “ She hardly speaks to 
me now. When she paid her rent the other day to Jollifie, she said 
she hoped it would do me much good ; us though she thought me a 
brute for taking it.” 

“ So she does,” said Bernard. 

“ She’s very old, you know,” said Bell. 

“ I’d give her the house for nothing, if I were you, uncle,’* 
said Lily. 

“No, my dear; if you wore me you would not. I should 
bo very wrong t"> do so. Why should Mrs. Hearn have her house 
for nothing, any more than her meat or her clothes ? It would 
be much more reasonable were I to give her so much money into her 
hand yearly ; but it would be wrong in me to do so, seeing that 
she is not an object of charity ; — and it would be wrong in her 
to take it.” 

“ And she wouldn’t take it,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ I don’t think she would. But if she did, I’m sure she would 
grumble because it wasn’t double the amount. And if Mr. Boyce 
had gone home with her, she would have grumbled because he walked 
too firot.” 
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“ She is very old,” said Bell, again. 

Bat, nevertheless, she ought to know better than to speak 
disparagingly of me to my servants. She should have more respect 
for herself.” And the squii’e showed by the tone of his voice that he 
thought very much about it. . 

It was very long and very dull that Christmas evening, making 
Bernard feel strongly that he would be very foolish to give up his 
profession, and tie himself down to a life at Allington. Women are 
more accustomed than men to long, dull, unemployed hours ; and, 
thoiefore, Mrs. Dale and her daughters bore the tedium courageously. 
While he yawned, stretched himself, and went in and out of the 
room, they sat demurely, listening as the squire laid down the law 
on small matters, and contradicting him occasionally when the spirit 
of either of them prompted her specially to do so. “ Of course you 
know much better than I do,” he would say. “ Not at all,” Mrs. 
Dale would answ^er. “ I don’t pretend to know anything about it. 

But ’ So the evening wore itself away; and when the squire 

was loft alone at half-past nine, he did not feel that the day had 
passed badly with him. That was his stylo of life, and he expected 
no more from it than he got. He did not look to find things very 
pleasant, and, if not happy, he was, at any rate, contented. 

** Only think of Johnny Eiunes being at Guestwick Manor ! ’* 
said Bell, as they were going home. 

“ I don't sec why ho shouldn’t be there,” said Ldly. “ I would 
rather it should bo ho than I, because Lady Julia is so grumpy.” 

“But asking your uncle Christopher especially to meet him! ” 
buid Mrs>Dale. There must be some reason for it.” Then Lily 
felt the soroiicbs Ciime upon her again, and spoke no farther upon 
the subject. 

We all know that there was a special reason, and that Lily’s 
soreness was not false in its mysterious forebodings. Eames, on the 
evening after his dinner at Pawkins’s, had seen the earl, and explained 
to him that he could not leave town till the Saturday evening ; but 
tluHn could remain over the Tuesday. He must be at his office by 
twelve ou Wodnobday, and could manage to do that by an early train 
from Guestwick. 

Very well, Johnny,” said the earl, talking to his young friend, 
with the bedroom candle in his band, as he was going hp to dress. 
'** Then I’ll tell you what ; J’ve been thinking of it. I’ll ask Dale to 
come«over to dinner on Tuesday ; and if he’ll come. I’ll explain the 
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whole matter to him myself. He*s a man of basiness, and he’ll 
understand. If he won’t come, why then you must go over to 
AUington, and find him, if you can, on the Tuesday morning ; or I’ll 
go to him mysell’, which will bo better. You mustn’t keep me now, 
as I am ever so much too late.” 

Eames did not attempt to keep him, but went away feeling that 
the whole matter was being arranged ior him in a very wonderful 
way. And when he got to Allingtou he iound that the squire 
had accepted the earl’s invitation. Then iio dechirod to himself that 
there was no longer any possibility ot retractation for him. Of 
course he did not wish to retract. The one great longing of his life 
was to call Lily Dale his own. But ho felt afraid of the squire, — 
that the squire would despise him and suab him, and that the earl 
w'ould perceive that he hud made a mistake when he saw how his 
client was scorned and snubbed. It w'as arranged that the earl was 
to take the squire into his own room for a few minutes before dinner, 
and Johnny felt that he would he hardly able to stand his ground in 
the drawing-room when the two old men should make their appear- 
ance together. 

He got on very well with Lady Julia, who gave herself no airs, 
and made herself very civil. Her brother had told her the whole 
story, and she felt as anxious as he did to provide Lily with another 
husband in place of that horrible man Crosbie. ** She has been 
very fortunate in her escape,” she said to her brother, “ very 
fortunate.” The earl agreed with this, saying that in his opinion 
his own favourite Johnny would make much the nicer lover of the 
two. But Lady Julia had her doubts as to Lily’s acquiescence. 
“ But, Theodore, he must not speak to Miss Lilian Dale herself 
about it yet a while.” 

“ No,” said the earl ; “ not for a month or so.” 

“ He will have a better chance if he can remain silent for six 
months,” said Lady Julia. 

** Bless my soul ! somebody else will have picked her up before 
that,” said the earl. 

In answer to this Lady Julia merely shook her head. 

Johnny went over to his mother on Christmas Day after church, 
and was received by her and by his sister with great honour. And 
she gave many iiynnotioxis as to his behaviour at the earFs 
table, even to small derails about hie boots and linen. 

But Johnny had already begun to foel ai the Manor that, after all. 
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people are not so very different in their ways of life as they are 
supposed to be. Lady Julia’s manners were certainly not quite 
those of Mrs. Rope'r ; but she made the tea very much in the way 
in which it was made at Burton Orescent^ and Eames found that he 
could eat his egg, at any rate on the second morning, without any 
tremor in his hand, in spite of the coronet on the silver egg-cup. 
He did feel himself to be rather out of his place in the Manor pew 
on the Sunday, conceiving that all the congregation was looking at 
him; but he got over this on Christmas Day, and sat quite com- 
fortably in his soft comer during the sermon, almost going to sleep. 
And when he walked with the earl afl(‘r church to the gate over 
which the noble peer had climbed in his agony, and inspected the 
hedge through w'hich he had thrown himself, he was quite at home 
with his little jokes, bantering his august companion as to the mode 
of his somersault. But bo it always remembered that there are two 
modes in which a young man may be free and easy with his elder 
and superior, — the mode pleasant and the mode offensive. Had it 
been in Johnny’s nature to try the latter, the earl’s back would soon 
have been up at once, and the play would have been over. But it 
was not in Johnny’s nature to do so, and therefore it was that the 
earl liked him. 

At last came the hour of dinner on Tuesday, or at least the hour 
at which the squire had been asked to show himself at the Manor 
House. Eomes, as by agreement with his patron, did not come 
down so as to show himself till after the interview. Lady Julia, who 
had been present at their discussions, had agreed to receive the 
squire ; and then a servant was to ask him to step into the earl’s 
own room. It was pretty to seo the way in which the three con- 
spired together, planning and plotting with an eagerness that was 
beautifully green and fresh. 

** He can bo as cross as an old stick when he likes it,” said the 
earl, speaking of the squire ; ** and we must take care not to rub 
him, t he wrong way.” 

1 shan’t know what to say to him when 1 come down,” said 
Johnny. 

** Jnst shake hands with him and don’t say anything,” said 
Lady Julia. 

** I’ll give him some port wine that ought to soften his heart,” 
said the earl, ** and then we’ll see how he is in the evening.” 

*£ames heard the wheels of the squire’s little open carriage and 
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trembled. The squire, unconscious of all schemes, soon found him- 
self with Lady Julia, and within two minutes of his entrance was 
walked olf to the earl’s private room. “ Certainly, ” ho said, “ cer- 
tainly ; ” and followed the man-servant. The earl, as he entered, 
was standing in the middle of the loom, and his round rosy face was 
a picture of good -humour. 

“ I’m very glad you’ve come. Dale, said he. “ I’ve something 
I want to say to you.” 

Mr. Dale, who noither in heart nor in manner was so light a man 
as the earl, took the proffered hand of his host, and bowed his head 
slightly, signifying that ho was willing to listen to anything. 

I think I told you,” continued the earl, ‘^that young John 
Karnes is down here; but ho goes back to-morrow, as they can’t 
spare him at liis Ho .s a very good fellow, — as fnr as I am 

able to judge, an uncommonly good young man. I’ve taken a great 
fancy to him myself.” 

In answer to this Mr. Dale did not say much. He sat down, 
and in some general terms expressed his good-will towards all the 
Karnes family. 

** As you know, Dale, I’m a very bad hand at talking, and there- 
fore I won’t beat about the bush in what I’ve got to say at present. 
Of course we’ve all heard of that scoundrel Crosbio, and the way ho 
has treated your niece Lilian.” 

** He is a scoundrel, — an unmixed scoundrel. But the less we 
say about that the better. It is ill mentioning a girl’s name in such 
a matter as that.” 

** But, my dear Dale, I must mention it at the present moment. 
Dear young child, I would do anything to comfort Lor ! And I hope 
that something may be done to comfort her. Do you know that that 
young man was in love with her long before Grosbie ever saw her?” 

“ What ; — John Eames ! ” , 

** Yes, John Eames. And I wish heartily for his sake that he 
had won her regard before she had met that rascal whom you had 
to stay down at your house.” 

** A man caunot help these things, De Guest,” said the squire. 

** No, no, no 1 There are such men about the world, and it is 
impossible to know them at a glance. He was my nephew’s hiend, 
and I am not going to say that my nephew was in fault. But 1 
wish, — only say that 1 wish, — she had first known what are this 
young man’s feelings towards her.” 
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“ But she might not have thought of him as you do.” 

“He is an uncommonly good-looking young fellow ; straight 
made, broad in the chest, with a good, honest eye, and a young 
man’s proper courage. Ho has never been taught to give himself 
airs like a dancing monkey; but I think he’s all the better for that.” 

“ But it’s too late, now, De Guest.” 

“ No, no ; that’s just where it is. It mustn’t be too late ! That 
child is not to lose her whole life because a villain has played her 
false. Of course she'll suffer. Just at present it wouldn’t do, I 
suppose, to talk to her about a new sweetheart. But, Dale, the 
time will come ; the time will come ; — the time always does come.” 

“ It has never come to you and me,” said the squire, with the 
slightest possible smile on his dry cheeks. The stoiy of their lives 
had been so far the same ; each had loved, and each had been dis- 
appointed, and then each had remained single through life. 

“ Yes, it has,” said the earl, with no slight touch of feeling and 
even of romance in what ho said. “ We have retricked our beams 
in our own ways, and our lives have not been desolate. But for 
her, — ^you and her mother will look forward to see her married some 
day.” 

“ I have not thought about it.” 

“ But I want you to think about it. I want to interest you in 
this fellow’s favour ; and in domg so, I mean to be very open with 
you, I suppose you’ll give her something ?” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” said the squire, almost offended at an 
inquiry of such a nature. 

“ Well, then, whether you do or not. I’ll give him something,” 
said the earl. “ I shouldn't have ventured to meddle in the matter 
had I not intended to put myself in such a position with reference to 
him as would justify me in asking the question.” And the peer as 
he spoke drew himself up to his full height. “ If such a match can 
be made, it shall not be a bad marriage for your niece in a pecuniary 
lUpt of view. I shall have pleasure in giving to him ; but I idiaU 
have more pleasure if she can share what I give.” 

“ She ought to be very much obliged to you,” said the squire. 

“ I think she would be if she knew young Eames. I hope the 
day may come when she will be so. I hope that you and 1 may see 
them happy together, and that you, too, may thank me for having 
lumisted in mak i n g them so. Shall we go in to Lady Julia now 9 ” 
earl had felt that he had not quite succeeded ; that his offer had 
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been accepted somewhat coldly, and bad not much hope that iiirtiier 
good could be done on that day, even with the help of his beet 
port wine. 

** Half a moment,” eaid the squire. ** There are matters as to 
which 1 never find myself able to speak quickly, and ibis certainly 
seems to be one of them. K you will allow me 1 will think over what 
}ou have said, and then see you again." 

“ Certainly, certainly.” 

“But for your own part in the mattei . for your great generosity 
and kind heart, I beg to offer you my wannest thanks.” Then the 
squire bowed low, and preceded the earl out of the room. 

Lord De Guest still felt that he had not succeeded. We may 
probably say, looking at the squirt^’s charai ter and peculiarities, that 
no marked success was probable at the first opening-out of such a 
subject. Ho had said of himself that he was never able to speak 
quickly in matters of moment ; but ho would more rorrocily have 
described his own character had he declared that he could not think 
of them quickly. As it was, the earl was disappointed ; but had he 
been able to road the squire’s mind, his disappointment would have 
been less strong. Mr. Dale knew well enough that he was being 
treated well, and that the effort being made was intended with kind* 
ness to those belonging to him ; but it was not in his nature to be 
demonstrative and quick at expressions of gratitude. So he entered 
the drawing-room with a cold placid face, leading Eames and Lady 
Julia also, to suppose that no good had been done. 

“ How do you do, sir ? ” said Johnny, walking up to him in a 
wild sort of manner, — going through a premeditated lesson, but doing 
it without any presence of mind. 

“ How do you do, Eames ? ” said the squire, speaking with a 
very cold voice. And then there was nothing further said till the 
dinner was announced. 

“ Dale, 1 know you drink port,” said the earl when Lady Julia 
left them. “ If you say you don’t like that, I shall say you know 
nothing about it.” 

“Ah 1 that’s the ’20,” said the squire, tasting it. 

“ I should rather think it is,” said the earl. “ I was lucky 
enough to get it early, and it hasn’t been moved for thirty years. 
1 like to give it to a man who knows it, as you do, at the first 
glance. Now there’s my friend Johnny, there ; it’s thrown away 
upon him.” 
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“ No, my lord, it is not. I think it’s uncommonly nice.” 

“ Uncommonly nice ! So is champagne, or ginger-beer, or 
lollipops, — for those who like them. Do you moan to tell me you 
can tasto wine with half a pickled orange in your mouth ? ” 

** It’ll come to him soon enough,” said the squire. 

** Twenty port won’t como to him when he is as old as we are,” 
said the earl, forgetting that by that time sixty port will be as won- 
derful to the then living seniors of the age as was his own pet vintage 
to him. 

The good wine did in some sort soften the squire ; but, as a 
matter of course, nothing further was said as to the new matrimonial 
scheme. The earl did observe, however, that Mr. Dale was civil, 
and even kind, to liis own young Mend, asking a question here and 
there as to his life in London, and saying something about the work 
at the Income-tax Office. 

** It is hard work,” said Eames. “ If you’re under the line, they 
make a great row about it, send for you, and look at you as though 
you’d been robbing the bank ; but they think nothing of keeping you 
tm five.” 

But how long do you have for lunch and reading the papers? ” 
said the earl. 

“ Not ten minutes. Wo take a paper among twenty of us for half 
the day. That’s exactly nine minutes to each ; and as for lunch, we 
only have a biscuit dipped in ink.” 

“ Dipped in ink? ” said the squire. 

“ It comes to that, for you have to be writing while you munch it.” 

** I hear all about you,” said the earl ; *^Sir Raffle Ruffle is an 
old crony of mine.” 

“ I don’t suppose he ever heard my name as yet,” said Johnny. 
“ But do you really know him well, Lord De Guest ?” 

“Haven’t seen him these thirty years; but I did know him.” 

“ We caU him old Huffle Scuffle.” 

<Haffle Scuffle 1 Ha, ha, ha! He always was Huffle Scuffle ; 
aKoisy, pretentious, empty-headed fellow. But 1 oughtn’t to say so 
before yon, young man. Come, we’U go into the drawing-room.” 

« And what did he say ? ” asked Lady Julia, as soon as the 
squire was gone. 

There was no attempt at concealment, and the question was aiked 
in Johnny’s presence. 

* “ Well, he did not say much. And coming from him, that ought 
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to be taken as a good sign. He is to think of it^ and let me see biro 
again. Yon hold your head np, Johnny, and remember that you 
shan't want a friend on your side. Faint heart never won fair 
lady.” 

At seven o’clock on the following morning Eaines started on his 
return journey, and was at his desk at twelve o’clock,— as per agree- 
ment with his task-master at the Income' Ui Office. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

THE COMBAT 

I HAVE said that John Eames was at his officp punctually at twelve ; 
but an incident liad happened before his an-ival there, very important 
in the annals which are now being told, — so important that it is 
essentially necessary that it should be described with some minute > 
ness of detail. 

Lord De Guest, in the various conversations which he had had 
with Eames as to Lily Dale and her present position, had always 
spoken of Crosbie with the most vehement abhorrence. He is a 
damned blackguard,” said the earl, and the fire had come out of his 
round eyes as he spoke. Now the earl was by no means given to 
cursing and swearing, in the sense which is ordinarily applied to 
these words. When he made use of such a phrase as that quoted 
above, it was to be presumed that he in some sort meant what he 
said ; and so he did, and had intended to signify that Crosbie by his 
conduct had merited all such condemnation as was the fitting punish- 
ment for blackguardism of the worst description. 

** He ought to have his neck broken,” said Johnny. 

** 1 don't know about that,” said the earl. The present times 
have become so pretty behaved that corporal punishment seems to 
have gone out of fashion. I shouldn't care so much about that, if 
^1^ other punishment had taken its place. But it seems to me that 
a blackguard such as Crosbie can escape now altogether unscathed.” 

He hasn't escaped yet,” said Johnny. 

Don't you go and put your finger in the pie and make a fool of 
yourself," said the earl. If it had behoved any one to resent in any 
violent fiMbion the evil done by Crosbie, Bernard Dale, the earl*g 
nephew, should have been the avenger. This the earl felt, but under 
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these circumstances he was disposed to think that there should be no 
such violent vengeance. “ Things were different when I was young,’* 
he said to himself. But Eames gathered from the earl’s tone that 
the earl’s words were not strictly in accordance with his thoughts, 
and he declared to himself over and >ver again that Oroshio had not 
yet escaped. 

He got into Ihe train at Guestwick taking a Arst-class ticket, 
because the earl’s groom in liver} p- atUmdanco upon him. 
Had he been alone he would have g<*n4 a cheaper carriage. Very 
weak in him, was it not "f litUo luso, aud mean ? My friend, can 
you say that you would not have diun the same at his ago ? Are 
you quite sure that you would not do the same now that you are 
double his age ? Be that as it , »Tohiiuy Eames did that 
f)ohi,h thing, and gave the groom in Jiveiy half-a-crown into the 
bargain. 

“ We shall have you down again soon, Mr. John,” said the 
groom, who seemed io understand that Mr. Eames was to be made 
qnite at home at the manor. 

Ho went fast to sleep in the carriage, and did not awake till the 
train was stopped at the Barchestor Junction. 

“ Waiting for the up-train from Barchestor, sir,” said the guard. 
** They’re always late.” Then ho went to sleep again, and was 
aroused in a few minutes by some one entering the carriage in a 
great hurry. The branch train had come in, just as ihe guardians of 
the line then present had made np their minds that the passengers 
on the main line should not be kept waiting any longer. The transfer 
of men, women, and luggage was therefore made in great haste, and 
they T^ho were now taking their new seati had hardly time to look 
about them. An old gentleman, very red about the gills, first came 
into Johnny’s cai riage, which up to that moment he had shared with 
an old lady. The old gentleman was abusing everybody, because he 
was hurried, and would not take himself well into the compartment, 
but stuck in the doorway, standing on the step, 

“ Now, sir, when you’re quite at leianr®/* said a voice behind the 
old man, which instantly made Eames start up in his seat. 

“ I’m not at all at leisure,” said the old man ; and I’m not 
going to break my legs if I know it.” 

« Take your time, sir,” said the guard. 

So 1 mean,” said the old man, seating himself in the comer 
nearest to the open door, opposite to the old lady. Then Eames saw 
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plainly that it was Crosbio who had first spoken, and that he was 
getting into the carriage. 

Grosbie at the first glance saw no one bnt the old gentleman and 
the old lady, and he immediately made for the unoccupied comer 
seat. He was busy with his umbrella and his dressing-bag, and a 
little flustered by the pushing and hurrying. The carriage was 
actually in motion before he perceived that John Eames was opposite 
to him : Eames had, instinctively, drawn up his legs so as not to 
touch him. He felt that he had become very red in the face, and to 
tell the truth, the perspiration had broken out upon his brow. It was 
a great occasion, — great in its imminent trouble, and great in its 
opportunity for action. How was he to carry himself at the first 
moment of his recognition by his enemy, and what was he to do 
afterwards ? 

It need hardly be explained that Grosbie had also been spending 
his Christmas with a certain earl of his acquaintance, and that he 
too was returning to his office. In one respect he hod been much 
more fortunate than poor Eames, for he had been made happy with 
the smiles of his lady-love. Alexandrina and the countess had flut- 
tered about him softly, treating him as a tame chattel, now belonging 
to the noble house of De Gourcy, and in this way he had been 
initiated into the inner domesticities of that illustrious family. The 
two extra men-servants, hired to wait upon Lady Dumbello, had 
vanished. The champagne had ceased to flow in a perennial stream. 
Lady Bosiua had come out &om her solitude, and had preached at 
him constantly. Lady Margaretta had given him some lessons in 
economy. The Honourable John, in spite of a late quarrel, had bor- 
rowed five pounds from him. The Honourable George had engaged 
to come and stay with his sister during the next May. The earl had 
used a father-in-law’s privilege, and had called him a fool. Lady 
Alexandrina had told him more than once, in rather a tart voice, that 
this must be done, and that that must be done ; and the countess 

t ad given him her orders as though it was his duty, in the course of 
Iktore, to obey every word that fell fi^m her. Such had been his 
Ghiistmas delights ; and now, as he returned back from the exgoy- 
ment of them, he found himself confronted in the railway carriage 
with Johnny Eames ! 

The dyes of the two met, and Grosbie made a slight inclination 
of his head. To this Eames gave no acknowledgment whatever, but 
looked straight into the other’s &ce. Grosbie immediately saw that 
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they were not to know each other, and was well contented that it 
ehonld be so. Among all his many troubles, the enmity of John 
Eames did not go for much. He showed no appearance of being 
disconcerted, though our friend had shown much Ue opened his 
bag, and taking out a book was soon deeply engage I m it, pursuing 
his studies as though the man oppo-^it^ was quite unknown to him. 
1 will not say that his mind did nol run f^way ftom his book) for 
indeed there were many things of wliicb In ft mud it impossible not 
to think ; but it did not revert tlohn hiumes. Indeed, when the 
earriages reached Paddington, h( had ni truth all but forgotten him ; 
and as he stepped out of the carriage, with his bag in his hand, was 
quite free from any rr^motest trouble on his account. 

Cut it had not been with Eames himself Every moment of 
(lie journey had for Imm been ora^\dod with thought as to what he 
would do now that chance had brought his enemy within his reach. 
He had been made qnito wrotehed bj tlie intensity of his thinking : 
and yet, when the carriages stuppi'd, ho had not made up his mind. 
Hm face had been covered with perspiration ever since Croshie had 
come across him, and his limbs had hardly Imou under his own com 
mand. Here had come to him a groat opportunity, and he felt so 
little confidence in himself that he alinost knew that ho would not 
use it properly. Twice and thrice he bad almost flown at Crosbie's 
throat in the carriage, but he was restrained by an idea that tlio 
world and the police would be against him if he did sneh a thing in 
the presence of that old lady. 

But when Grosbie turned his back upon him, and walked out, it 
was absolutely necessaiy that he should do something. He was not 
going to let the man escape, after all that he had said as to the 
expediency of thrashing him. Any other disgrace would be prefer- 
able to that. bV'anng, therefore, lest bis enemy should be too quick 
for him, he hurried out after him, and only just gave Grosbie time to 
turn round and face the carnages before he was npon him. ** You 
oonformded scoundrel I he screamed out. ** Yon confounded 
scoundrel ! " and seized hiin by the throat, throwing himself npoii 
him, and almost devouring him by the foxy of his eyes. 

The crowd npon the platform was not veiy dense, but there were 
quite enough of people to make a very respectable audience for this 
little play. Grosbie, in his dismay, retreated a step or two, and his 
retreat was much accelerated by the weight of Eames's attack# He 
oodeavoared to free his throat from hie foe’s grasp ; but in that lie 
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failed entirely. For the minute, however, ho did manage to escape 
any positive blow, owing his safety in that respect rather to Barnes’s 
awkwardness than to his own efforts. Something about the police 
he was just able to utter, and there was, as a matter of course, an 
immediate call for a supply of those functionaries. In about three 
minutes throe policemen, assisted by six porters, had captured our 
poor friend Johnny ; but this had not been done quick enough for 
Crosbie’s purposes. The bystanders, taken by surprise, had allowed 
the combatants to fall back upon Mr. Smith’s book-stall, and there 
Barnes laid his foe prostrate upon the newspapers, falling himself 
into the yellow shilling-novel dep6t by the over-fury of his own 
energy ; but as he fell, he contrived to lodge one blow with his fist 
in Crosbie’s right eye, — one telling blow ; and Crosbie had, to all 
intents and puiposes, been thrashed. 

“Con — founded scoundrel, rascal, blackguard 1 ” shouted Johnny, 
with what remnants of voice were left to him, as the police dragged 
him off. “ If you only know — what he’s — done.” But in the mean- 
time the policemen held him fast. 

As a matter of course the first burst of public sympathy went 
with Crosbie. He had been assaulted, and the assault had come 
from Barnes. In the British bosom there is so firm a love of well- 
constituted order, that these facts alone were sufficient to bring 
twenty knights to the assistance of the three policemen and the six 
porters; so that for Barnes, even had he desired it, there was no 
possible chance of escape. But he did not desire it. One only 
sorrow consumed him at present. He had, as he felt, attacked 
Crosbie, but had attacked him in vain. He had had his oppor- 
tunity, and had misused it. He was perfectly unconscious of that 
happy blow, and was in absolute ignorance of the great fact that his 
enemy’s eye was already swollen and closed, and that in another hour 
it would be as black ae his hat. 

“He is a con — founded rascal!” ejaculated Barnes, as the 
a^lieemen and porters hauled him about. “ You don’t know what 
Ws done.” 

“No, we don’t,” sidd the senior constable ; “ but we know what 
you have done. I say, Bushers, where’s .that gentleman ? He'd 
better come along with us.” 

Groslue had been picked up from among the newspapers by 
another policeman and two or three other porters, and was attended 
aho by the guard of the train, who knew him, and knew that he hind 
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(some np from Courcy Castle. Three or four hangers-on were 
standing also around him, together with a benevolent medical man 
who was proposing to him an immediate application of leeches. If 
he conld have done as he wished, he would have gone his way 
quietly, allowing Eames to do the same. A grout evil had befallen 
him» hut he could in no way mitigate that evil by taking the law of 
the man who had attacked him. To havo the thing as little talked 
about as possible should be his endt^SMmr. What though he should 
have Eames looked up and fined, and setdded by a police magistrate? 
That would not in any degree lessen his calamity. If he conld have 
parried the attack, and got the better of his foe ; if he could have 
administered the black eye instead of receiving it, then indeed he 
could have laughed thu matter off at his club, and his original crime 
would have been somewhat glozed over by his snecess in arms. But 
such good fortune had not boon his. Ho was forced, however, on the 
moment to decide as to what ho would do. 

** We’ve got him here m custody, sir,” said Bushers, touching 
his hat. It had become known from the guard that Crosbie was 
somewhat of a big man, a frequent gnest at Courcy Castle, and of 
repute and station in the higher regions of the Metropolitan world. 
** The magistrates will he sitting at Paddington, now, sir — or vrill be 
by the time wo get there.” 

By this time some mighty railway authority had come upon the 
scene and made himself cognizant of the facts of the row, — a stem 
official who seemed to carry the weight of many engines on his brow ; 
one at the very sight of whom smokers would drop their cigars* and 
porters close their fists against fdxpences ; a groat man with an erect 
chin, a quick step, and a well-brushed hat powerful with an elabo- 
rately upturned brim. This was the platform-superintendent, dominant 
even over the policemen. 

** Step in to my room, Mr. Crosbie,” he said. ** Stubbs, bring 
that man in with you.” And then, before Crosbie had been able to 
make np his wiind as to any other line of conduct, he found 
himself in the superintendent’s room, aecompam'ed by the guard, 
and by the two policemen who conducted Johnny Eames between 
them. 

** What’s all this ? ” said the superintendent, still keeping cm bis 
hat, for he was aware how much of the excellenee of his personal 
dignity was owing to the arrangement of that article ; and as bo 
q|K)ke he frowned upon the culprit with his utmost severity. 
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Grosbie, I am \ery sorry that you should have been exposed to such 
brutaUty on our platform.” 

“ You don’t know what he has done,” said Johnny. “ Ho is the 

most confounded scoundrel living. Ho has broken ” But then 

he stopped himself. He was going to tell the superintendent that 
the confounded scoundrel had broken a beautiful young lady’s heart ; 
but he bethought himself that he would not allude more specially to 
Lily Dale in that hearing. 

“ Do you know who he is, Mr. Crosbie ? ” said the superintendent. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Crosbie, whose eye was already becoming blue. 
“ He is a clerk in the Income-tax Office, and his name is Eames. 1 
believe you had better leave him to mo.” 

But the superintendent at once wrote down the words “ Income- 
tax Office — Eames,” on his tablet. We can’t allow a row like that 
to take place on our platform and not notice it. I shall bring it 
before the directors. It’s a most disgraceful affair, Mr. Eames — 
most disgi-aceful.” 

But Johnny by this time had perceived that Crosbie’s eye was in 
a state which proved satisfactorily that his morning’s work had not 
been thrown away, and his spirits were rising accordingly. He did 
not care two straws for the superintendent or even for the policemen, 
if only the story could be made to tell well for himself hereafter. It 
was his object to have thrashed Crosbie, and now, as he looked at 
his enemy’s face, he acknowledged that Providence had been good 
to him. 

** That’s your opinion,” said Johnny. 

“ Yes, sir, it is,” said the superintendent ; “ and I shall know 
how to represent the matter to your Buperiors, young man.” 

“ You don’t know all about it,” said Eames ; “ and 1 don’t 
suppose you ever will. I had made up my mind what I’d do the first 
time I saw that scoundrel there ; and now I’ve done it. He’d have 
got much worse in the railway carriage, only there was a lady there.” 

** Mr. Crosbie, I really think we had better take him before the 
qil||istrates.” 

To this, however, Crosbie objected. He assured the superin- 
tendent that he would himself know how to deal with the matter — 
which, however, was exactly what he did not know. Would the 
superintendent allow one of the railway servants to get a cab for him, 
and to find his luggage ? He was very anxious to get home without 
h^g subjected to any more of Mr. Eames’s insolence 
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“ You haven’t done with Mr. Eamt»h s inHAdenoo yet, 1 can tell 
you. All London shall hear of it, and hhall know why. If you have 
any shame in you, you shall bo ashamed to show your 

Unfortunate man! Who eau hu that {aunshux iii— adequate 
punishment — had not overtaken hint ^ J 'or tho pri ) 0 ul, he had to 
sneak home with a black oye, with tho '.mtwlodgo lusido him that he 
had been whipped by a clerk in the I onu ta i>lViro; and for tho 
future — he was bound over to marry J.adv \i vaiidriiiM l)e Courcy I 

He got himself smuggled oiT in a cuj, v;t/iout being forced to go 
again upon the platform --Jiis luggage being brought to him by two 
i'ssiduouH porters. Lut itt ab this there was very little balm for his 
liun pride. As he ordered tho cabmun to drive to Mount Street, ho 
A it that he had ruined hiinseli* by that sb p in life which ho had taken 
it Conrey Castle. Whichovei way he looked he had no comfort. 

“ D the fellow I ” he said, almost out loud in the cab ; but though 

lie did with his outward voice allude to Eamos, tho curse in his inner 
thoughts was uttered agaiust himself. 

Johnny was allowed to make his way down to tho platform, and 
there hnd his own carpet-bag. One young porter, however, came up 
and fraternized with him. 

** You guYo it him tidy just at that last moment, sir. But, laws I 
sir, you should have let out at liim at fust. What’s the use of 
clawing a man’s nock-collar ? ’* 

It was then a quarter-past eleven, but, nevertheleas, Eames 
appeared at his office precisely at twelve. 
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CHAPTER V. 

V-® VICTIS. 

Ckobbie had two engagements for that day ; one being his natural 
engagement to do his work at his oihce, and the other an engage- 
ment, which was now very often becoming as natural, to dine at 
St. John’s Wood with Lady Amelia Gazebee. It was manifest to 
him when he looked at himself in the glass that he could keep 
neither of these engagements. “ Oh, laws ! Mr, Crosbie,” the 
woman of the house exclaimed when she saw him. 

‘‘ Yes, I know,” said he. “ I’ve had an accident and got a black 
eye. What’s a good thing for it? ” 

“ Oh ! an accident ! ” said the woman, who knew well that that 
mark had been made by another man’s fist. They do say that a 
bit of raw beef is about the best thing. But then it must be held 
on constant all the morning.” 

Anything would be better than leeches, which tell long-enduring 
tales, and therefore Crosbie sat through the greater part of the 
morning holding the raw beef to his eye. 

But it was necessary that he should write two notes as he hold it, 
one to Mr. Butterwell at his office, and the other to his future sister- 
in-law. He felt that it would hardly be wise to attempt any entire 
concealment of the nature of his catastrophe, as some of the circum- 
stoces would assuredly become known. If he said that he had 
^jnen over the coal-scuttle, or on to the fender, thereby cuttingJus fiioe, 
people would learn that he had fibbed, and would learn also that he 
had had some reason for fibbing. Therefore he constructed his notes 
with a phraseology that bound him to no details. To Butterwell he 
said that he had had an accident — or rather a row — and that he had 
come out of it with considerable damage to his frontispiece. He 
intended to be at the office on the next day, whether able to appear 
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decently there or not. But for the sake of decency he thought it 
well to give himself that one half-dsy s chance. Then to the Lady 
Amelia he also said that he had had an accident, and had been a 
little hurt. ** It is nothing at all serious, and affects otily my appear- 
ance, so that I had better remain in for a day. I ^hall certainly be 
with you on Sunday. Don’t lot Gazebee trouble liiniself to come to 
me, as I shan t be at homo after to-ds'' ' Go 'cbee did trouble him- 
self to come to Mount Street so often and South Audley Street, 
in which was Mr. Gazebee’s oflioe. woe so disagreeably near to 
Mount Street, that Crosbic* inserted this in order to protect himself 
if possible. Then ho ^»hv 6 special ordors that he was to be at home 
to no one, fearing that Gazobee would call for him after the hours of 
tiiisinesB — to make him safe ond carr\ him off bodily to St. John's 
Wood. 

The beefsteak and the dose of pliysic and the cold-water appli- 
cation which was kept upon it all night was not efficacious in 
dispelling that horrid, bluck-blne colour by ten o’clock on the 
following morning. 

** It certainly have gone down, Mr. Crosbio ; it certainly have," 
said the mistress of the lodgings, touching the part affected with her 
finger. “ But the black won’t go out of thorn all in a minute; it 
won’t indeed. Couldn’t you just stay in one more day ? ” 

“ But will one day do it, Mrs. Phillips ? ” 

Mrs. Phillips couldn’t take upon herself to say that it would. 

They mostly come with little rod streaks across the black before 
they goes away,” said Mrs. Phillips, who would seem to have been 
the wife of a prize-fighter, so well was she acquainted with black eyes. 

** And that won’t be till to-morrow,” said Crosbie, affecting to be 
mirthful in his agony. 

Not till the third day ; — and then they wears themselves out, 
gradual. 1 never knew leeches do any good.” 

He stayed at home the second day, and then resolved that he 
would go to his office, black eye and all. In that morning’s news- 
paper he saw an account of the whole transaction, saying how 

Mr. G of the office of General Committees, who was soon about 

to lead to the hymeneal altar the beautiful daughter of the Earl De 

C , had been made the subject of a brutal personal attack on the 

platform of the Great Western Railway Station, and how he was 
confined to bis room from the mjiiries which be had received. The 
paragraph went on to state that the delinquent had, aa it was believed, 
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dated to raise his eyes to the same lady, and that his audacity had 
been treated with scorn by every member of the noble family in 
question. **It was, however, satisfisictory to know,” so said the 

newspaper, ** that Mr. G had amply avenged himself, and had 

so dogged the young man in question, that he had been unable to 
stir from his bed since the occurrence.” 

On reading this Orosbie felt that it would be better that he should 
show himself at once, and tell as much of the truth as the world 
would be likely to ascertain at last without his telling. Bo on that 
third morning he put on his hat and gloves, and had himself taken to 
his office, though the red- streaky period of his misfortune had hardly 
oven yet come upon him. The task of walking along the office 
passage, through the messengers’ lobby, and into his room, was very 
disagreeable. Of course everybody looked at him, and of course he 
failed in his attempt to appear as though he did not mind it. 
<< Boggs,” ho said to one of the men as he passed by, just see if 
Mr. Btttterwell is in his room,” and then, as he expected, Mr. Butter- 
well came to him after the expiration of a few minutes. 

** Upon my word, that is serious,” said Mr. Butterwell, looking 
into the secretary’s damaged face. “ I don’t think I would have 
come out if I had been you.” 

Of course it’s disagreeable,” said Orosbie ; ** but it’s better 
to put up with it. Fellows do teU such horrid lies if a man isn’t seen 
for a day or two. I believe it’s best to put a good face upon it.” 

** That’s more than you can do just at present, eh, Orosbie? ” 
And then Mr. Butterwell tittered. “ But how on earth did it happen ? 
The paper says that you pretty well killed the fellow who did it.” 

** The paper lies, as papers always do. I didn’t touch him at 
aU.” 

** Didn't yon, though ? I should like to have had a poke at him 
after getting such a tap in the face as that.” 

** The policemen came, and all that sort of thing. One isn’t 
allowed to fight it out in a row of that kind as one would have to do 
4|ltealiBbui7 heath. Not that I mean to say that I eould lick the 
fellow. How’s a man to know whether he can or not ? ” 

How, indeed, unless he gets a licking, — or gives it ? But who 
was he, and what’s this about his having been soonied by the noble 
family?” 

** Tradi and lies, of course. He had never seen any of the De 
Ooniey people.” 
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“ I suppose the truth is, it was about that othei' yb, Ousbio ? 

I knew you*d find yourself in some trouble before you’d done.” 

“I don’t know what it was about, or why bo should ba\u made 
such a brute of himself. You have it< lud a!*( iit thos people at 
Alliugton ? " 

** Oh, yes ; I have heard aboul thoui 

** God knows, 1 didn’t mean to sav i* .thinp n^uir.st them. They 
knew nothing about it.” 

** But the young fellow knew tliotn ? AL, y s, 1 bee all about it. 
He wants to step into youi shoes I <'‘an’t say that ho sots about it 
iL a bad way. But whiit you mean U* do *?’ 

** Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ! Won’t that look queer I think 1 should have him 
l»tt'ore the magistrates.’ 

** You see, ButterwoU, 1 am bound to spaio that girl's name. 1 
know 1 have behaved badly.” 

“ Well, yes ; I fear you have.” 

Mr. Butterwell said this with some oonsiderablo amount of deci> 
sion in his voice, as though he did not intend to mince matters, or in 
any way to hide his opinion. Orosbie had got into a way ol con- 
demning himself in this matter of his marriage, but was very anxious 
that others, on hearing such condemnation from him, should say 
something in the way of palliating his fault. It would be so easy 
for a friend to remark that such little peccadilloes were not altogether 
uncommon, and that it would sometimes happen in life that people 
did not know their own minds. He had hoped for some such bene- 
volence from Fowler Pratt, but had hoped in vain. Butterwell was 
a good-natured, easy man, anxious to stand well with all about him, 
never pretending to any very high tone of feeling or of morals ; and 
yet Bntterwoll would say no word of comfort to him* He could get 
no one to slur over his sin for him, as though it were no sin,— only 
an unfortunate Tnigbi.hfl ; no one but the De Courcys, who had, as it 
were, taken possession of him and swallowed him alire. 

“ It can’t be helped now,” said Crosbie* ** But as for that fellow 
who such a brutal attack on me the other morning, he knows 
that he is safe behind her petticoats. I can do nothing which would 
not make some mention of her name necessary.” 

“Ah, yes; I see,” said Butterwell. “It’s very unfortunale 
very. I don't know that I can do anything fer you. Will you conte 
before the Board to-day ? ” 
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« Ye« ; of oourflG I Khali, '' aoid Croahie, who WBS becoming veiy 
gore. Hie sharp ear bad told him that all Butterweira respect and 
oordialitjr were gone, — at any rate for the time. Butterwell, though 
holding the higher official rank, had always been accustomed to treat 
him as though he, the inferior, were to be courted. He had possessed, 
and had known himself to possess, in his office as well as in the out- 
side world, a sort of rank much higher than that which from his 
position he could claim legitimately. Now he was being deposed. 
There could be no better touchstone in such a matter than Butterwell. 
He would go as the world went, but he would perceive almost 
intuitively how the world intended to go. “ Tact, tact, tact,” as he 
was in the habit of saying to himself when walking along the paths 
of his Putney villa. Crosbie was now secretary, whereas a few 
months before he had been simply a clerk ; but, nevertheless, 
Mr. Butterwell’s instinct told him that Crosbie had fallen. Therefore 
he declined to offer any sympathy to the man in his misfortune, and 
felt aware, as he left the secretaiy’s room, that it might probably 
be some time before he visited it again. 

Crosbie resolved in his soreness that henceforth he would brazen 
it out. He would go to the Board, with as much indifference as to 
his black eye as he was able to assume, and if any one said aught to 
him ho would be ready with his answer. He would go to his club, 
and let him who intended to show him any slight beware of him in his 
wrath. Ho could not turn upon John Eames, but he could turn upon 
others if it were necessaiy . He had not gained for himself a position 
before the world, and held it now for some years, to allow himself to 
be crushed at once because he had made a mistake. If the world, 
his world, chose to go to war with him, he would be ready for the 
fight. As for Butterwell, — Butterwell the incompetent, Butterwell 
the vapid, — ^for Butterwell, who in every little official difficulty had 
for years past come to him, he would let Butterwell know what it 
was to be thus disloyal to one who had condescended to be his friend. 
He would show them all at the Board that he scorned them, and 
could be their master. Then, too, as he was making some other 
resolves as to his future conduct, he made one or two Fesolutions 
respecting the De Courcy people. He would make it known to them 
that he was not going to be their very humble servant. He would 
speak out his mind with considerable plainness ; and if upon that 
they should choose to break off this “ alliance,” they might do so ; 
he would not break his heart. • And as he leaned back in his am- 
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chair, thinking of this, an idea made its way into his brain, — a 
floating castle in the air, rather than the image of a thing that might 
by possibility be realized ; and in this castle in the air he saw him- 
self kneeling again at Lily's feot, asking her pardon, and begging 
that ho might once more be taken to her heart. 

“ Mr. Crosbio is here to-day,'* said Mr. linttenvell to Mr. 
Optimist. 

“ Oh, indeed," said Mr. Optimint, n ry gravelv ; for he had 
heard all about the row at the railwa} stMtiou. 

“ They’ve made a monstrous shoiv of him.'’ 

“ I am very sorry to hear it, Jt’i* ** 0 — sti — so If it wore 

one of the younger clerks, yon know, wo should tell him that it was 
•liscreditahle to the department.’ 

“ If a man gets a Idow in the eye, he can’t help it, you know, 
lie didn't do it himself, 1 suppose," said Major Fiasco. 

** I am well aware that ho didn't do it himself," continued 
Mr. Optimist ; ** but I reaUy think that, in his position, ho should 
have kept himself out of any such encounter." 

** He would have done so if he could, with all his heart,'’ said the 
major. I don't buppose he liked being thrashed any better than 
I should." 

** Nobody gives me a black eye," said Mr. Optimist. 

** Nobody has as yet,” said the major. 

** I hope they never will." said Mr. Butterwell. Then, the hour 
for their meeting having come round, Mr. Croshie came into the 
Board-room. 

** We have been very sorry to hear of this misfortune," said 
Mr. Optimist, very gravely. 

** Not half BO Sony as I have been,’’ said Croshie, with a laugh. 
** It’s an uncommon nuisance to have a black eye, and to go about 
looking like a prize-fighter.*’ 

** And like a prize-fighter that didn’t win his battle, too," said 
Fiasco. 

** I don’t know that there’s much difierence as to that," said 
Croshie. “ But the whole thing is a nuisance, and, if you please, wo 
won’t say anything more about it." 

Mr. Optimist almost entertained an opinion that it was his duty 
to say something more about it. Was not he the chief CommissiOTier, 
and was not Mr. Croshie secretazy to the Board ? Ought he, looking 
t their respective positions, to pass over without a word of notice 
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such a manifest impropriety as this Would not Sir Raffle Ruffle 
have said something had Mr. Butterwell, when secretary, come to the 
office with a black eye ? He wished to exercise all the full rights of 
a chairman ; but, uevertheless, as he looked at the secretary he felt 
embarrassed, and was unable to find the proper words. “ H — m, 
lia, well ; we’ll go to business now, if you please,’’ he said, as though 
reserving to himself the right of returning to the socretaiy’s black 
eye, when the more usual business of the Board should bo com- 
))leted. But when the more usual business of the Board had been 
completed, the seeretary left the room without any further reference 
to his eye. 

Croshie, when he got back to his own apartment, found Mortimer 
Oazebee waiting there for him. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Gazebeo, “ this is a very nasty affair.” 

“ Uncommonly nasty,” said Crosbio ; “so nasty that I don’t 
mean to talk about it to anybody.” 

“Lady Amelia is quite unhappy.” He always called her Lady 
Amelia, even when speaking of her to his own brothers and sisters. 
Ho was too well behaved to take the liberty of callmg an earl’s 
daughter by her plain Christian name, even though that earl’s 
(laughter was his own wife. “ She fears that you have been a good 
deal hurt.” 

“ Not at all hui-t ; but disfigured, as you see.” 

“ And BO you beat the fellow well that did it ?” 

“ No, I didn’t,” said Croshie, very angrily. “ I didn’t boat him 
at all. You don’t believe evorjiihing you read in the newspapers ; 
do you ?” 

“ No, I don't believe c^eIyi,hing. Of course I didn’t believe 
about his having aspired to an alliance with Lady Alexandrina. 
That was untrue, of course.” Mr. Gazebee showed by the tone 
of his voice that imprudence so unparalleled as that was quite 
incredible. 

“ You shouldn't believe anything ; except this, — ^that 1 have got 
a black eye.’* 

“ You certainly have got that. Lady Amelia thinks you would 
bo more comfortable if you would come up to us this evening. Yon 
can’t go out, of course ; but Lady Amelia said, veiy good-naturedly, 
that you need not mind with her.” 

“ Thank you, no ; I’ll come on Sunday.” 

“ Of course Tjady Alexandrina will l»e very anxious to hear from 
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her fiirter ; and Lady Amelia begged me very particularly to press 
you to come.” 

“ Thank you, no ; not to-day/* 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Oh, simply because 1 shall be better at home/ 

“ How can you be better at home ? You can have anything that 
you want. Lady Amelia won’t mind. * on kn<nv. ' 

Another beefsteak to his eye, a*- he '•tii jn Ihe drawing-room, n 
cold-water bandage, or any little nn-fhcal appliance of that sort; — 
these wore the things which Ladv \nielia would, in her domcmtic 
good nature, condescend not to mind ’ 

** I won’t trouble her this evening/’ vaid flroshie. 

Well, upon uij word. I think you’re wrong. All manner of 
stories will get down to C/’ourcy Castle, and to the countess's ears ; 
and you don’t know what harm may come of it. Lady Amelia thinks 
she had better write and explain it ; but she can’t do so till she has 
heard something about it from you.” 

“ Look here, Oazobee. I don’t rare one straw what story finds 
its way down to Courcy Castle.” 

“ l^ut if the carl were to hear anything, and be offended ?” 

“ He may recover from his offence as he l>cst likes.” 

“ My dear fellow 1 tliat’s talking wildly, you know.” 

“ What on earth do you suppose the earl can do to mo ? Do you 
think I'm going to live in fear of Jjord De Courcy all my life, because 
I’m going to marry his daughter ? 1 shall write to Alexandrina 

myself to-day, and you can tell her sister so. I’ll be up to dinner 
on Sunday, unless my face mak(«s it altogether out of the question." 
“ And you won’t cxime in time for church ? ” 

** Would you have me go to church with such a face as this?” 
Then Mr. Mortimer Guzebee went, and when he got home ho 
told his wife that Crosbie was taking things with a high hand. ** Tho 
fact is, my dear, that he’s ashamed of himself, and therefore tries to 
put a bold face upon it.” 

It was very foolish of him throwing himself in the way of that 
young man, — very ; and so I shall tell him on Sunday. If he chooses 
to give himself airs to me, I shall make him understand that he is 
very wrong. He should remember now that the way in which he 
conducts himself is a matter of moment to all onr family.” 

Of coarse he shonld,^’ said Mr. Gasebee. 

When the Sunday came the red-streaky period had arrived, but 
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had by no means as yet passed away. The men at the office had 
almost become used to it ; but Crosbie, in spite of his determination 
to go down to the club, had not yet shown himself elsewhere. Of 
course he did not go to church, but at five, he made his appearance 
at the house in St. John’s Wood. They always dined at five on 
Sundays, having some idea that by doing so they kept the Sabbath 
better than they would have done had they dined at seven. If 
keeping the Sabbath consists in going to bed early, or is in any way 
assisted by such a practice, they were right. To the cook that semi- 
early dinner might perhaps be convenient, as it gave her an excuse 
for not going to church in the afternoon, as the servants’ and 
children’s dinner gave her a similar excuse in the morning. Such 
little attempts at goodness, — proceeding half the way, or perhaps, as 
in this instance, one quarter of the way, on the disagreeable path 
towards goodness, — are very common with respectable people, such 
as Lady Amelia. If she would have dined at one o’clock, and have 
oaten cold meat, one perhaps might have felt that she was entitled to 
some praise. 

** Dear, dear, dear ! this is very sad, isn’t it, Adolphus ? ” she 
said on first seeing him. 

** Well, it is sad, Amelia,” he said. He always called her Amelia, 
becatso she called him Adolphus ; but Gazebee himself was never 
quite pleased when he heard it. Lady Amelia was older than Crosbie, 
and entitled to call him anything she liked; but he should have 
remembered the great difference in their rank. It is sad, Amelia,” 
he said. “ But will you obhge me m one thing ? ” 

“ What thing, Adolphus ? ” 

** Not to say a word more about it. The black eye is a bad thing, 
no doubt, and has troubled me much ; but the sympathy of my firiends 
has troubled me a great deal more. 1 had all the family commisera- 
tion from Gazebee on Friday, and if it is repeated again, I shall lie 
down and die.” 

** Shall ’oo die, uncle Dolphus, ’cause ’oo’ve got a bad eye ? ” 
4irisked De Courcy Gazebee, the eldest hope of the family, looking up 
into his face. 

** No, my hero,” said Crosbie, taking the boy up into his arms, 
** not because I've got a black eye. There isn’t very much harm in 
that, and you’ll have a great many before you leave school. But 
because the people will go on talking about it.” 

, ** But aunt Dina on’t like ’oo, if oo’ve got an ugly bad eye.” 
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“ But, Adolphus,** said Lady Amelia, settling herself for an 
argument, ** that’s all very well, yon know — and I’m sure I’m very 
sorry to cause you any annoyance, — ^but really ono doesn’t know how 
to pass over such a thing without speaking of it. I have had a letter 
from mamma.” 

“ I hope Lady Do Courcy is quite well." 

“ Quito well, thank you. ])ut as a mnM* ' of course she is very 
anxious about this affair. 8bo had n no Aimf has boon said in tho 
newspapers, and it may ho ncccs ^ary that Mortimer should tako it 
up, as the family solicitor,” 

“ Quito out of tho question,” said Adolphus. 

“ 1 don’t think I should advise any hucU stop as that,” said Qazchoo. 

“ Perhaps not; voi’y Jikoly not But you cannot bo surprised, 
j\foi timer, that my mother uuder such circumstances should wish to 
know what are tho facts of the case.” 

** Not at all surprised,” said Gazoboo. 

Thou once for all. I’ll tell you tho facts. As I got out of tho 
train a man I’d seen once beforo in my lifo made an attack upon me, 
and before the police camo up, I got a blow in the face. Now you 
know all about it.” 

At tliat moment dinner was announced. Will you give Lady 
Amelia your arm ? ” said tho husband. 

“ It’s a very sad occurrence,” said Lady Amelia with a slight 
toss of her head, ** and, I’m afraid, will cost my sister a great deal 
of vexation.” 

** You agree with Do Courcy, do you, that aunt Dina won’t like 
mo with an ugly black eye ? ” 

** I really don’t think it’s a joking matter,” said tho Lady 
Amelia. Aiivl then there was nothing more said about it during 
tho dinuei. 

There was nothing more bald about it during the dinner, Lot it 
was plain enough from Lady Amelia’s countenance that sho was not 
very well pleased with her future hrother in-law’s conduct. Sho was 
very hospitable to him, pressing him to cat ; hut oven in doing that 
sho made repeated little references to his present unfortunate state. 
She told him that she did not think fried plum-pudding would bo bad 
for him, but that she would recommend him not to drink port-wine 
after dinner. “ By-the-by, Mortimer, you’d better have some claret 
up,” she remarked. Adolphus sho^dn’t take anything that is 
heating.” 

VOL. n. 24 
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“ Thank yon,” said Crosbie. “ I’ll have some hrandy-and- water, 
if Gazobee will give it me.” 

“ Brandy-aM-water I ” said Lady Amelia. Crosbie in truth was 
not given to the drinking of brandy-and-watcr ; but ho was prepared 
to call for raw gin, if he were driven much further by Lady Amelia’s 
solicitude. 

At those Sunday dinners the mistress of the house never went 
away into the drawing-room, and the tea was always brought in to 
them at the table on which they had dined. It was another little 
step towards keeping holy the first day of the week. When Lady 
llosina was there, she was indulged with the sight of six or seven 
solid good books which were laid upon the mahogany as soon as tlio 
bottles were taken off it. At her firht prolonged visit she had 
obtained for herself the privilege of reading a sermon ; but as on 
such occasions both Lady Amelia and Mr. Gazebee would go to 
sleep, — and as the footman had also onco shown a tendency that 
way, — the sermon had been abandoned. But the master of the 
house, on those evenings, when his sister-in-law was present, was 
doomed to sit in idleness, or else to find solace in one of the solid 
good books. But Lady Rosina just now was in the country, and 
thereforo tho table was loft unfurnished. 

** And what am I to say to my mother ? ” said Lady Amelia, 
when they were alone. 

“ Give her my kindest regards,” said Crosbio. It was quite 
clear, both to tho husband and to the wife, that ho was preparing 
himself for rebolliou against authority. 

For sonio ten minutes there was nothing said. Crosbie amused 
himself by playing with tho boy whom ho called Dicksoy, by way of 
a nickname for Do Courcy. 

“ Mamma, he calls me Dicksey. Am I Dicksey ? I’ll call *oo 
old Cross, and then aunt Dina on’t like ’oo.” 

I wish you would not call tho child nicknames, Adolphus. It 
Ulseems as though you would wish to cast a slur upon the one which 
he bears.” 

« I should hardly think that he would feel disposed to do that,” 
said Mr. Gazebee. 

Hardly, indeed,” said Crosbie. 

** It has never yet been disgraced in the annals of our countxy bj 
• being made into a nickname,” said the proud daughter of the house. 
8he was probably unaware that among many of his associates her 
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father had boon called Lord De Cnrso’ye, &om the occasional onerj^ 
of his languago. “ And any such nttompt is painful m my oars. 
1 think something of my family, 1 can assure you, Adolphus, and so 
does my husband.” 

** A very great deal,” said Mr. <ta'/i)bee. 

“ So do I of raino,” said Crop!»n “ milural to all of ns. 

One of my ancestors came over William llio Conqueror, I 
think ho was one of the aHSiatent cootis In the king’s tent.” 

“ A cook ! ” sai 1 s^nung f>e Coun'j. 

“ Yes, my boy, a cook. Th'it was tho way most of our old 
families were made noble. Thc\ wore rooks, or butlers to tbo kings 
— or sometimes sonu thing 

“ But your fiiniil} isn’t noble ? ” 

“ No — I’ll toll you bow that was. The king wanted this cook to 
poison half-a-dozen of his officers who wished to have a way of their 
own ; hat tho cook said, ‘ No, my Lord King ; I am a cook, not an 
executioner.' So they sent him into tho scuUcry, and when they 
called all tho other servants barons and lords, they only called him 
Gookey. They’ve changed tho name to Crosbio since that, by 
degrees.” 

Mr. Gazebce was awestruck, and tbo face of tbo Lady Amelia 
became very dark. Was it not evident that this snake, wlien taken 
into their innermost bosoms that they might there warm him, was 
becoming an adder, and preparing to sting them 9 There was very 
little more conversation that evening, and soon after tho story of the 
cook, Crosbio got up and went away to his own homo. 


24—2 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

SEE, THE CONQUEKING HERO COMES.’’ 

John Eames had reached his office precisely at twelve o’clock, hut 
when he did so ho hardly know whether he was standing on his heels 
or his head. The whole rooming had been to him one of intense 
excitement, and latterly, to a certain extent, one of triumph. But 
ho did not at all know what might be the results. Would ho bo 
taken before a magistrate and locked up ? Would there bo a row at 
the office? Would Crosbie call him out, and, if so, would it be 
incumbent on him to fight a duel with pistols ? What would Lord 
De Guest say — Lord De Guest, who had specially warned him not to 
tako upon himself the duty of avenging Lily’s wrongs? What 
would all the Dalo family say of his conduct ? And, abo\c all, what 
would Lily say and think ? Nevertheless, the feeling of triumph was 
predominant; and now, at this interval of timo, ho was beginning 
to remembor with pleasure tho sensation of his fist as it went into 
Crosbio’s eye. 

During his first day at tho office he heard nothing about the 
affair, nor did ho say a word of it to any one. It was known in his 
room that he had gone down to spend his Christmas holiday with 
Lord Do Guest, and he was treated with some increased consideration 
accordingly. And, moreover, 1 must explain, in order that 1 may 

Johnny Eames his due, he was gradually acquiring for himself 
a good footing among the income-tax officials. He knew his work, 
and did it with some manly confidence in his own powers, and also 
with 8om0«*xnanly indifference to the occasional firowns of the mighty 
men of tho department. He was, moreovec, popular — ^being some- 
what of a radical in his official demeanour, and holding by his own 
rights, even thongh mighty men should frown. In truth, he was 
emerging from his hobbledehoyhood and entering upon his young- 
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manhood, having probably to go through much foUy and some f^e 
sentiment in that period of his existenee, but still with fair promiso 
of true manliness beyond, to those who were able to read the signs of 
his charactor. 

Many questions on that fiist day were a^^ked him about tho 
glories of his Christinas, but he had very little to say on the subjoett 
Indeed nothing could have been Tmoh more eomnionplaoe tliAn Jiig 
Christmas visit, had it not boon < no groat object which bod 

taken him down to that part of tl.o cduntiy, and for the circum'* 
stance with which Ins holiday had Ikm-u ended. On neither of these 
subjects was ho disposod to Fpt*al: openly ; but as he walked homo 
to Burton Crescent witli CJradel], ho did tell him of the affair with 
Crosbie. 

** And you wont m id him on tho station?*' asked Cradoll, with 
admiring doubt. 

“ Yes, I did. If I didn’t do it there, where was I to do it ? I’d 
said I would, and therefore when 1 saw him I did it.” Then the 
whole affair was told as to tho black eye, the police, and tho super- 
intendent. ** And what’s to come next ?” asked our hero. 

“ Well, he’ll put it in tho hands of a friend, of courso ; as I did 
with Fisher in that affiiir with Lupex. And, upon my word, Johnny, 
I shall have to do something of the kind again. His conduct last 
night was outrageous ; would you believe it ” 

“ Oh, he’s a fool.” 

** He's a fool you wouldn’t like to meet when he’s in one of hU 
mad fits, 1 can tell yon that. I absolutely had to sit up iu my own 
bedroom all last night. Mother Roper told mo that if I remained in 
the drawing-room she would feel herself obliged to have a policeman 
in the house. What could 1 do, you know ? I made her have a fire 
for me, of onurse.” 

“ And then you went to bed.” 

** 1 waited over so long, because 1 thought that Mafia would want 
to see me. At last she sent me a note. Maria is so imprudent, 
you know. If he had found anything in her writing, it would have 
been terrible, you know, — quite terrible. And who can Bay whethar 
Jemima mayn’t tell ? ’* 

** And what did she say ? ” 

** Come ; that’s tellings, Master Johnny. I took veiy good eara 
to take it with me to the office thiti mormng, for fear of aemdente.** 

But Eames was not so widely awake to the hnportanoe of hit 
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friend’s adventures as lie might have been had he not been weighted 
with adventures of his own. 

“ I shouldn’t care so much,” said he, “ about that fellow, 
Grosbie, going to a friend, as I should about his going to a police 
magistrate.” 

“ He’ll put it in a friend’s hands, of course,” said Cradell, with 
the air of a man who from experience was well up in such matters. 

And I suppose you’ll naturally come to me. It’s a deuced boro to 
a man in a public of^ce, and all that kind of thing, of coutlSg. But 
I’m not tho man to desert my friend. I’ll stand by you, Johnny, 
my boy.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Eames, “ I don’t think that I shall want 
that.” 

You must bo ready with a friend, you know.” 

** I should write down to a man I know in the country, and ask 
his advico,” said Eames; “ an older sort of friend, you know.” 

“ By Jovo, old fellow, take car© what you’re about. Don’t lot 
them say of you that you show tho white feather. Upon my honour, 
I’d sooner have anything said of me than that. I would, indeed, — 
anything.” 

‘‘ I’m not afraid of that,” said Eames, with a touch of scorn in 
his voice. “ There isn’t much thought about white feathers now-a- 
days, — not in the way of fighting duels.” 

After that, Cradell managed to carry back the conversation to 
Mrs. Lupox and his own peculiar position, and as Eames did not care 
to ask from his companion further advice in his own matters, he 
listened nearly in silence till they reached Burton Crescent. 

I hope you found the noble carl well,” said Mi's. Boper to him, 
as soon as they were all seated at dinner. 

** I found tho noble earl pretty well, thank you,” said Johnny. 

It had become plainly understood by all the Roporites that Eames’s 
position was quite altered since he had been honoured with the 

» Ldship of Lord De Guest. Mrs. Lupex, next to whom he always 
at dinner, with a view to protecting her as it were from the 
dangerous neighbourhood of Cradell, treated him with a marked 
courtesy. Miss Spruce always called him “sir.” Mrs. Boper 
helped him tho first of the gentlemen, and was mindful about his fat 
and gravy, and Amelia felt less able than she was before to insist 
upon the poBsession of his heart and affections. It must not be 
su^osed that Amelia intended to abandon the fight, and allow the 
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enemy to walk off with his forces ; but she felt herself oonstrained 
to treat him with a deferonce that was hardly compatible with the 
perfect equality which should attend any anion of hearts. 

“It is such a privilege to be on visiting terms with the nobility/* 
said Mrs. Lupox. “ When I was a girl, I used to bo voiy inti* 
mate ” 

“ You uiji’t a girl any Linger, and jso vou’d bettor not talk about 
it, said Lupox. Mr. Lupox lud m < ii ilifit. httio shop in Drury 
Lane after be came down fiom lurf u iviinting. 

“ My dear, you ncodn’t bt) u bintu to luo before all Mrs. Roper s 
company, if, lod 1)^ tbi-lli wlnoh I will not now doscribo, 1 
loft my proper cirelos in manning you, you need not before all the 
w’orld teach mo liow jotioii i iitsvr lo rogrtt.” And Mrs. LupeXi 
putting down her knife jin<l forli, ap]iiiod her haadherchicf to her eyes. 

“That’s pleasant for a man over his meals, isn't it?’* said 
Lupox, appealing to Miss Spnice- “ I have plenty of that kind of 
thing, and you can't lliink how 1 like it.” 

“ Them whom God has joined together, let no man put asunder,” 
said MitoS Spruce. “ As for mo myself, I’m only on (»Id woman.” 

This little ebullition threw a gloom over tbo dinner' table, and 
nothing more w’as said on th(» occasion as to the ghiries of Kaines’a 
career. Rut, in the couiso of the e^tuing, Amelia hoard of tho 
cncouuior which had taken place at the railway station, and at onco 
perceived that she might use the occasion for her own puiqioses. 

“ John,’’ she wnT!3])ercd to her victim, finding an opjiortumty for 
coming upon him when almost alone, “what is Uiis I hear? I 
insist upon knowing. Are you going to fight a duel ? ” 

“ Nonsense,” said Johim}^ 

“ Rut it is not nonsense. You don’t know what my feclingg will 
be, if I tliijik that such a thing is going to happen. Rut then you 
are so hai-d- hearted ! ” 

“ I ain't hard-hearted a bit, and Fm not going to fight a duel.” 

“ But is it true that you beat Mr, Crosbio at the station?" 

“ It is true. I did beat him.” 

“ Oh, John ! not that I mean to say you were wrong, and indefldl 
I honour you for tlie feeling. There can be nothing ho droadful aa a 
young man’s deceiving a young woman and leaving her after he has 
won her heart, — particularly when she has had his promise in pka 
words, or, perhaps, even in black and white.’* John thought of fM 
horrid, foolish, wretched note which he had written. “ And n jfoet 
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girl, if she can’t right herself hy a breach of promise, doesn’t know 
what to do. Does she, John ? ” 

“ A girl who’d right herself that way wouldn't be worth having.” 

** I don’t know about that. When a poor girl is in suoli a posi- 
tion, sho has to be said by her friends. I suppose, then, Miss Lily 
Dale won’t bring a breach of promiso against him.” 

This mention of Lily’s name in such a place was sacrilege in the 
cars of poor Eames. I cannot tell,” said ho, ** what may be the 
intention of the lady of whom you speak. But from what I know 
of her friends, I should not think that she will bo disgraced by such 
a proceeding.” 

** That may bo all very well for Miss Lily Dale ” Amelia said, 

and then she hesitated. It would not bo well, sho thought, absolutely 
to threaten him as yet, — not as long as there was any possibility that 
he might be won without a threat. “ Of course I know all about it,” 
she continued. “ She was your L. D., you know. Not that I was 
over jealous of her. To you sho was no more than one of child- 
hood’s friends. Was she, Johnny ?” 

Ho stamped his foot upon Iho floor, and then jumped up from 
his seat. ** I hate all that sort of twaddle about childhood’s friends, 
and you know I do. You’ll make mo swear that I’ll never como 
into this room again.” 

** Johnny!” 

“ So I will. The whole thing makes mo sick. And as for that 
Mrs. Lupox ” 

** If this is what you learn, John, by going to a lord’s house, 
I think you had better stay at home with your own friends.” 

“ Of course I had ; — much better stay at home with my own 
fiiends. Here’s Mrs. Lupex, and at any rate I can’t stand her.” So 
he went ofif, and walked round the Crescent, and down to tho New 
Boad, and almost into the Bogont’s Park, thinking of Lily Dale and 
of his own cowardice with Amelia Koper, 

On the following morning he received a message, at about one 
o Clock, by tho mouth of the Board-room messenger, informing him 
his presence was required in the Board-room. ** Sir Baffle 
Baffle has desired your presence, Mr. Eames.” 

« My presence. Tapper! what for?” said Johnny, turning upon 
the messenger almost with dismay. 

Indeed 1 can’t say, Mr. Eames; but Sir Baffle Buffle has 
desired your presence in the Board-room.” 
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Buch a message as that in official life always strikes awo into the 
heart of a young man. And yet, young men generally come forth 
from such intcrTiows without having received any serious damagCt 
and generally talk about tho old gontlcmen whom they have en- 
countered with a good deal of iight-Hpirited — or chaff, as it 

is called in Iho slang phrasoologj of fho tla3’. It is that somo 
‘ majesty which doth hedge a kii. ' tlirt 'h ,t. Tho turkey-cock 
in his own farmyard is master i\n a. c.if-iou, and the thought of 
him creates fear. A hishop • » Jji’w n, a judge on tho hench, u 
chaiiTuan in tho liig room at t)»e loid of a long table, or a policeman 
with his huU’s-eyo lamp upon his L» it, can all make thomsolvcs ter- 
rible by means of tliose appana^ios of majesty which have been 
vouchsafed to them. Jhit hov mean is the policeman in his own 
home, and how few thought much of rlir Raffle liufflo a‘i ho sat asleep 
after dinner in his old slippers ! IJow well can I rcmeiiiher tho terror 
created 'within mo by the air of outraged dignity with wiiicli a certain 
fine old gentleman, now long since gone, could rub Ins hands slowly, 
one on tho other, and look up to tho ceiling, slightly shaking his 
Lead, as though lost in the contemplation of my ini(iuitit‘s ! I would 
becomo sick in my stomach, and feel as though my ankles had boon 
broken. That upward turn of tho 03 c unmaimcd mo so cornjdotoly 
that 1 Tvas speechless as regarded any defence. 1 think tliut that old 
man could hardly havo known the extent of his own power. 

Once upon a time a careless lad, having tho charge of a bundle 
of letters addressed to tho King, — petitions and such like, which m 
tho course of business would not got beyond the hands of some loi*d- 
in-waiting’s deputy assistant, — sent tho bag which contained them to 
tho wrong place ; to Windsor, perhaps, if tho Court wore in London ; 
or to St. James’s, if it were at Windsor. Ho was summoned ; and 
the great man of the occasion contented himpclf with holding his 
hands up to the heavens as ho stood up from his chair, and exclaiming 
twice, “ Mis-sent the Monarch’s pouch I Mis-sent tho Monarch’s 
pouch ! ” That young man never knew how ho escaped from tho 
Board-room ; but for a time he was deprived of all power of exertion, 
and could not resume his work till ho had had six mouths leavo of 
absence, and been brought round upon nun and asses’ milk* In ihat 
instance the peculiar use of the word Monarch had a power which 
the official magnate had never contemplated. The story is tiaditional ; 
but I believe that the circumstance happened as lately as in the days 
of George the Third. 
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John Eaxnes could laugh at tho present chairman of the Income- 
tax Office with groat freedom, and call him old Huffie Scuffio, and 
the like ; but now that he was sent for, he also, iu spite of his 
radical propensities, felt a little weak about his ankle joints. He 
knew, from the first hearing of tho message, that ho was wanted with 
reference to that affair at tho railway station. Perhaps there might 
be a rule that any clerk should be dismissed who used his fists in 
any public place. There wore many rules entailing tho punishment 
of dismissal for many ofiences, — and ho began to think that he did 
remember something of such a regulation. However, he got up, 
looked once around him upon his fiiends, and then followed Tupper 
into tho Board-room. 

** There’s Johnny been sent for by old Scuffles,” said one clerk. 

“ That’s about his row with Crosbie,” said another. “ Tho Board 
can’t do anything to him for that.” 

Can’t it ? ” said the first. “ Didn’t joung Outonites have to 
resign because of that row at the Cider Cellars, though his cousin, 
Sir Constant Outonites, did all that he could for him ? ” 

** But he was rcgulaily up tho spout with accommodation bills.” 

** 1 tell you that I wouldn’t be in Eames’s shoes for a trifle. 
Crosbie is secretary at tho Committee Office, where Scuffles was 
chairman before he came here; and of course they’re as thick as 
thieves. I shouldn’t wonder if they didn’t make him go down and 
apologize.” 

“ Johnny won’t do that,” said the other. 

In the meantime John Eames was standing in the august presence. 
Sir Baffle Bufflo was throned in his great oak arm-chair at tho head 
of a long table iu a very large loom ; and by him, at the comer of the 
table, was seated ono of the assistant secretaries of tho office. 
Another member of the Board was also at work upon the long table ; 
but he was reading and signing papers at some distance from Sir 
Baffle, and paid no heed whatever to the scene. The assistant 
flflpretary, looking on, could see chat Sir Baffle was annoyed by this 
iKm of attention on tho port of his colleague, but all this was lost 
upon Eames. 

Mr. Eames?” said Sir Baffle, speakjng with a peculiarly harsh 
voice, and looking at the culprit through a pair of gold-rimmed 
glasses, which he perched for tho occasion upon his big nose. ** Isn’t 
that Mr. Eames ? ” 

^ ** Yes,” said the assistant secretary, ** this is Eames.” 
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** All ! ” — and then there was a pause. ** Como a little nearer, 
Mr. Eames, Tvill you ? ” and Johnny drow nearer, ndvaneinjr noise- 
lessly over the Turkey caqibt. 

“ Lot me see ; in the second rhiss, isn’t ho ? Ah ! Do you 
know, Mr. Enmes, that T have n.erod a h ttor the weretary 
to the DirertoiN of tin' Gi(i*( WostiMi ay Company, dotailinf* 
circum stall c* OR iih'oh, — truly «’» ♦’r'l totLr, — rodouud very 

much to your discredit ? ” 

** I did fjot into a row there } .d* tuay, i,u\ ' 

“ Got into d row ! It lu i > nu* that von have got into a very 
serious row, and that T must tell iLo t’/Lrectorw of the Great Wesiem 
Eailway Company tlut the law (u diow(‘d to take its course.” 

“ 1 shan’t mind that, .’k lu t.o said Enmes, hrigldcning 

up a little under this view^ of tin* ^ :-^o. 

“Not mind that, fir! ’ oaid Sn iluffle; — or rniher, he shoulod 
out the words at the oirouder ht fore him. I am inclined to tliirih 
that lio ovorilid it, missing the etlect wliich a milder tone might Lnvo 
attained. ]-*erhap» there was lacking to him some of that majesty of 
demeanour and dramatic jiropriet} of voice w'hich had been so etlica- 
cious in the little story as to the King’s bag of letters. As it was, 
Johnny gave a slight jump, bet after his jump he felt beiti r tlsan ho 
had boon before. “ Not mind, sir, b( ing dragged before th' criminal 
tribunals of your country, and being punishi'.d as a felon, — or rather 
as a misdemeanor, — for an outrage committed on a public platform I 
Not mind it I What do you mean, sir ? ” 

“ I mean, that I don’t tliink the magistrate would say very much 
about it, sir. And I don’t think Mr. Crosbie would como fonvard.” 

“ But Mr. Crosbie must come forward, young man. Do you 
suppose that »n outrage against the peace of tlio Metropolis is to go 
unpunished lic'^’uusc he may not wish to pursue the matter ? I’m 
afraid you must be very ignorant, young man.” 

** Perhaps I am,” said Johnny. 

“ Very ignorant indeed, — very ignorant indeed. And are you 
aware, sir, that it would become a question v/ith the Commissioiicra 
of Board whether you could be retained in the service of tbii 
department if you were publicly punished by a police magistrate ftur 
such a disgraceful outrage as that ? ” 

Johnny looked round at the other Commissioner, but that gentle- 
ifum did not raise hie face from his papers. 

“ Hr. Eames is a very good clerk,” whiqMred the assisUni 
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secretary, but in a voice wliich made his words audiblo to Eames ; 
“ one of the best young men we have,” he added, in a voice which 
was not audiblo. 

“ Oh, — ah ; very well. Now, I’ll tell you what, Mr. Eames, I 
hope this will be a lesson to you, — a very serious lesson.” 

The assistant secretary, leaning back in his chan: so as to bo a 
little behind tho head of Sir Raffle, did manage to catch the eye of 
the other Commissioner. Tho other Commissioner, barely looking 
round, smiled a little, and then tho assistant secretary smiled also. 
Eames saw this, and he smiled too. 

** Whether any ulterior consequences may still await tho breach 
of tho peace of which you havo been guilty, I am not yet prepared to 
Bay,” continued Sir Raffle. “ You may go now.” 

And Johnny returned to his own place, ^Yith no increased rever- 
ence for the dignity of tho chairman. 

On tho following morning one of his colleagues showed him with 
groat glee tho passage in tho newspaper which informed tho world 
that ho had been so desperately beaten by Crosbio that he was 
obliged to keep his bed at this present time in conBequcnco of tho 
flogging that ho had received. Then his anger was aroused, and he 
bounced about the big room of the Income-tax Oftice, regardless of 
assistant socrotarios, head clerks, and all other official grandees 
whatsoovor, denouncing tho iniquities of the public press, and 
declaring his opinion that it would be better to live in Russia than in 
a country which allowed such audacious falsehoods to be propagated. 

“ He never touched me, Fisher ; I don’t think he ever tried ; but, 
upon my honour, he never touched me.” 

**But, Johnny, it was bold in you to make up to Lord De 
Courcy’s daughter,” said Fisher, 

“ I never saw one of them in my life.” 

“He’s going it altogether among tho aristocracy, now,” said 
another; “I suppose you wouldn’t look at anybody under a 
viscount ? ” 

“ Can I help what that thief of an editor puts into his paper ? 
logged! Huffle Scuffle told me I was a felon, but that wasn’t 
half 80 bad as this fellow;” and Johnny kicked the newspaper 
across the room. 

“ Indict him for a libel,” said Fisher. 

“Particularly for saying you wanted to marry a countess’s 
daughter,” said another derk. 
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** I never heard sach a scandal in my declared a third ; 
** and then to say that the girl wonldu't look at yon." 

But not the less was it felt by nil m the office that Johnny Samoa 
was becoming a leading man among them, ai)d Ihni bo was one with 
whom each of them would bo picastd to bo intimate. And oven 
among the grandees this affair of tbf ^'kilw ty tatiou did him no real 
harm. It was known that Crosbio had (‘o .i t ved to bo thmsbod, and 
known that Eomes had thrashed biiu. If n.is all very well for Sir 
Baffle Baffle to talk of police magistrates and misdomeanorsy bat all 
ibo world at the Income tax Office knew very well that Eamos hadi 
come out from that affair with his head upright, and his right foot 
loremost. 

“ Never mind abonf lb( nowspnpci,’' a thoughtful old sonior clerk 
said to him. “ As ho did g«‘t tlu* ijcking and you didn’t, you can 
afford to laugh at the iiews])ap( r." 

“ And }ou wouldn’t write to the editor ? " 

** No, no ; coiiainly not. No one thinks of defending himself to 
a newspaper except an ass; — unless it be some fellow who w^ants 
to have his name puffed. You may write what’s as true as Iho 
gospel, but tlir‘y’11 know bow to make fun of it." 

Johnny therefore gave up bis idea of an indignant letter to the 
editor, but ho felt that ho was bound to give some explanation of 
the whole matter to Lord Do Guest. The affair had hupp<>ned as ho 
was coming from the call’s house, and all his own coucems had now 
been made so much a matter of interest to his kind friend, that ho 
thought that he could not with propriety leave the earl to Icam from 
the newspapers cither the facts or the falsehoods. And, therefore, 
before he b*ft his office he wrote the following letter : — 

Incmeriax Office^ Decntibtr 29, 186-L, 

Mt Lord, — 

He thought a good deal about tho stylo in which ho ought to 
address the peer, never having hitherto written to him. Ho began, 
My dear Lord," on one sheet of paper, and then put it aside, 
thinking that it looked over-bold. 

Mt Lord, — 

As yon have been so very kind to me, I feel that I ooght to tell yon 
what happened the other morning at the railway station, as I was coming back 
from Gaeatwick. That scoundrel Croabie got into the same caniage with mo 
at the Barchester Jonction, and sat opposite to me all tlie np to Ismdoa. 
I did not apeak a word to him, or he to me ; but when ho got out at the 
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^Paddington Station, I thought I ought not to let him go away, so I I 

can’t say that I thrashed him as I wished to do; but I made an attempt, and 
I did give liim a black eye. A whole quantity of policemen got round us, and 
I hadn^t a fair chance. I know you will think tliat I was wrong, and perhaps I 
was ; but what could I do wlicn he sat opposite to me there for two hours, 
looking os though he thought himself the finest fellow in all London ? 

They’ve i)ut a horrible paragraph into one of the newspajiers, saying that I 
got BO “flogged” that I haven’t been able to stir since. It is an atiocious 
falsehood, as is all the rest of the new'spaper account. I was not touched. He 
was not nearly so bad a customer as the bull, and seemed to take it all vciy 
quietly. I must acknowledge, though, that he didn’t get such a beating as he 
deserved. 

Your friend Sir R. B. sent for me this morning, and told me I wat, a felon. 
I didn’t seem to care much for that, lor he might as well have called me a 
murderer or a burglar; hut I shall care very much indeed if I have made 3 on 
angry with me. But what 1 most fear is the anger of some one else, — 
AUington. 

Believe me to he, my Ijord, 

Yours very much obliged and most sincerely, 
John Eamls. 

** I knew he’d do it if ever ho got the opportunity,’' said the earl 
when he had road his letter ; and ho walked about his room strikipg 
his hands together, and then thrusting his thumbs into his waistcoat- 
pockets. 1 knew he was made of tho right stud',” and the earl 
rejoiced greatly in the prowess of Ins favourite, ** I’d have done it 
myself if I’d seen him. I do believe I would.” Then ho went hack 
to the hreakfabt-room and told Lady Julia. “ What do you think ? ” 
said he ; ** Johnny Eames has come across Crosbio, and given him a 
desperate beating.” 

“ No ! ” said Lady Julia, putting down her newspaper and 
spectacles, and expressing by the light of her eyes anything but 
Christian horror at tho wickedness of the deed. 

But he has, though. I knew he would if he saw him.” 

“ Beaton him ! Actually beaten him I ” 

Sent him home to Lady Alexandrina with two black eyes.” 

“ Two black eyes ! What a young pickle 1 But did he get hurt 
himself?” 

** Not a scratch, he says.” 

« what’ll they do to him ? ” 

^^thing. Croshie won’t he fool enough to do anything. A 
man becomes an outlaw when he plays such a game as he 
played. Anybody’s hand may be raised against him with impunity. 
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He can’t show his face, yon know. He can’t come forward and 
answer questions as to what ho has done. There are otfoncos which 
the law can’t touch, hut which outrage public feeling so strongly that 
any one may take upon himself the duty of punishing thorn. Ho has 
been thrashed, and that will stick to him till ho dies.” 

Do tell Johnny from me that 1 hope he didn’t get hurt,” said 
Lady Julia. The old lady could not absolutely congratulate him on 
his feat of arms, but she did the next thing to it. 

But tho earl did congratulate him, with a full opon assurance of 
his approval. 

I hope,” he said, I should have done tho same at your age, 
under similar circumstances, and I’m very glad that he proved less 
difficult than the bull. I’m quite sure you didn’t want any one to 
help you with Master Crosbie. As for that other person at Ailing- 
ton, if I understand such matters at all, I think she will forgive 
you.” It may, however, bo a question whether the earl did under- 
stand such matters at all. And then he added, in a postscript : 

When you write to me again, — ^iind don’t bo long first, begin your 
letter, * My dear Lord De Guest,’ — ^that is tho proper way.” 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

AN OLD MAN’S COMPLAINT. 

** Have you been thinking again of what I was saying to you, Bell 
Bernard said to his cousin ono morning. 

“ Thinking of it, Bernard ? Why should I think more of it ? I 
had hoped that you had forgotten it yourself.” 

‘*No,” he said; am not so easy-hearted as that. I cannot 
look on such a thing as I would the purchase of a horse, which I 
could give up without sonnw if I found that the animal was too costly 
fbr my purse. I did not tell you that I loved you till I was sure of 
myself, and having made myself sure 1 cannot change at all.” 

** And yet you would have me change.” 

** Yob, of course I would. If your heart bo free now, it must 
of course bo changed before you come to love any man. Such change 
as that is to bo looked for. But when you have loved, then it will 
not be easy to change you.” 

“ But I have not.” 

** Then I have a right to hope. I have been hanging on here, 
Boll, longer than I ought to have done, because I could not bring 
myself to leave you without speaking of this again. I did not wish 
to seem to you to be importunate ” 

** If you could only believe me in what I say.” 

“ It is not that I do not believe. I am not a puppy or a fool, to 
flatter myself that you must bo in love with mo. I believe you well 
enough. But still it is possible that your mind may alter.” 

“ It is impossible,” 

“ I do not know whether my uncle or your mother have spoken 
to you about this.” 

« a^ch speaking would have no effect.” 

In met, her mother had spoken to her, but she truly said that such 
speaking would have no effect. If her cousin could not win the 
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battle by his own sldll, he might have been quite sure, looking at 
her character as it was known to him, that he would not be able to 
win it by the skill of others. 

** We have all been made very unhappy,” he went on to say, “by 
this calamity which has fallen on poor l^y.” 

“ And because she has been deceived by the man she did love, 1 
am to make matters square by marrying a man 1—,” and then 
she paused. “ Dear Bernard, you should not drive me to say words 
which will sound harsh to you.” 

“ No words can be harsher than those which you have already 
spoken. But, Bell, at any rate, you may listen to me.” 

Then he told her how desirable it was with reference to all tho 
concerns of the Dale family that she should endeavour to look favour- 
ably on his proposition. It would be good for them all, he said, 
especially for Lily, as to whom, at the present moment, their uncle 
felt so kindly. He, as Bernard pleaded, was so anxious at heart for 
this marriage, that he would do anything that was asked of him if 
ho were gratified. But if ho were not gratified in this, he would 
feel that ho had ground for displeasure. 

Boll, as she had been desired to listen, did Ksten very patiently. 
But when her cousin had finished, her answer was very short. 
** Nothing that my uncle can say, or think, or do, can mako any dlf- 
ferenco in this,” said she. 

“ You will think nothing, then, of the happiness of others.” 

“ I would not marry a man I did not love, to ensure any amount 
of happiness to others ; — at least I know I ought not to do so. But 
1 do not believe I should ensure any one’s happiness by this marriage. 
Certainly not yours.’* 

After this Bernard had acknowledged to himself that tho diffi- 
culties in his way were great. “ I will go away till next autumn,” 
he said to his uncle. 

“ If you would give up your profession and remain here, she would 
not bo so perverse.” 

“ I cannot do that, sir. I cannot risk the well-being of my life 
on such a chance.” Then his uncle had been angry with him, as 
well as with his niece. In his anger he determined that he would 
go again to his sister^-law, and, after some unreasonable fashion, 
he resolved that it would become him to be veiy angry with 
her also, if she declined to assist. him with all her influence ae 
a mother. 
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** Why Blioald they not both many ?” he said to himself. Lord 
Be Guest’s offer as to young Eames had been very generous. As he 
had then declared, he had not been able to express his o^ opinion 
at once ; but on thinking over what the earl had said, he had found 
himself very willing to heal the family wound in the manner pro- 
posed, if any such healing might be possible. That, however, could 
not bo done quite as yet. Whon the timo should come, and he 
thought it might come soon, — ^perhaps in the spring, when the days 
should be fine and the evenings again long, — ^he would be willing to 
take his share with the earl in establishing that new household. To 
Crosbie he had refused to givo anything, and thero was upon his 
conscience a shade of remorse in that he had so refused. But if 
Lily could be brought to love this other man, ho would be more 
open-handed. She should haVo her share as though she was in fact 
his daughter. But then, if he intended to do so much for them at 
the Small House, should not they in return do something also for 
him ? So thinking, he went again to his sister-in-law, determined to 
explain his views, even though it might be at the risk of some hard 
wor^s between them. As regarded himself, he did not much care 
for hard words spoken to him. He almost expected that people’s 
words should be hard and painful. Ho did not look for the comfort 
of affectionate soft greetings, and perhaps would not have appreciated 
them had they come to him. He caught Mrs, Bale walking in the 
garden, and brought her into his own room, feeling that ho had a 
bettor chance there than in her own house. She, with an old dislike 
to being lectured in that room, had endeavoured to avoid the inter- 
view, but had failed. 

So I met John Eames at the manor,” he had said to her in the 
garden. 

**Ah, yes; and how did he get on there? I cannot conceive 
poor Johnny keeping holiday with the earl and his sister. How did 
he behave to them, and how did they behave to Him ? 

** I can assure you he was very much at home there.” 

** Was he, indeed ? Well, I hope it will do him good. He is, 
I’m sure, a very good young man ; only rather awkward.” 

didn’t think him awkward at all. You’ll find, Mary, that 
he’ll do very well ; — ^a great deal better than his father did.” 

4h[’m sure 1 hope he may.” After that Mrs. Bale made her 
attempt to escape ; but the squire had taken her prisoner, and led 
her captive into the house. ^*Maiy," ho said, as soon as he had 
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induced W to sit iamXf ‘Mt is time th«t this should be settled 
between my nephew and niece.” 

I am afraid there will be nothing to settle.” 

** What do you mean ; — that yon disapproTe of it ?” 

“By no means, — ^personally. I shonld approve of it very 

strongly. Bat that has nothing to do with the question.” 

“ Yes, it has. I beg your pardon, but it must have, and should 
have a great deal to do with it. Of courso, I am not saying that any- 
body should now ever be compelled to many anybody.” 

“ I hope not.” 

“ I never said that they onght, and never thought so. But I do 
think that the wishes of all her famdy shonld have very great weight 
with a girl that has been well brought up.” 

“ 1 don’t know whether Bell has been well brought up; but in 
such a matter as this nobody’s wishes would weigh'a feather with her ; 
and, indeod, I could not take upon myself even to express a wish. 
To you I can say that 1 should have been voiy happy if she could 
have regarded her cousin as you wish her to do.” 

“ You mean that yon are afraid to tell her so ?” 

“ I am afraid to do what I think is wrong, if you moan that.” 

“ I don’t think it would be wrong, and therefore I shall speak to 
her myself.” 

“ You must do as you like about that, Mr. Dale ; I can’t prevent 
you. I shall think you wrong to harass her on such a matter, and 
1 fear also that her answer will not be satisfactory to you. If you 
choose to tell her your opinion, yon must do so. Of course 1 shall 
think you wrong, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Dale’s voice as she said this was stem enough, and so was 
her countenance. She could not forbid the uncle to speak his mind 
to his niece, but she specially disliked the idea of any interference 
with her daughter. The squire got up and walked about the room, 
trying to compose himself that he might answer her rationally, but 
without anger. 

“ May I go now ?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ May you go ? Of course you may go if you like it. If you 
think that I am intruding upon you in speaking to yon of the welfiEure 
of your two girls, whom I endeavour to regard as my own daughters, 
— except in this, that I know they have never been taught to love 
me, — if yon think that it is an interference on my part to show 
pixiety for their welfare, of course you may go.” 


25—2 
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1 did not mean to say anything to hurt you, Mr. Dale.'’ 

“ Hurt mo ! "What does it signify whether I am hurt or not ? I 
have no children of my own, and of course my only business in life 
is to provide for my nephews and nieces. 1 am an old fool if 1 expect 
that they are to love me in return, and if I venture to express a wish 
I am interfering and doing wrong ! It is hard, — very hard. I know 
well that they have been brought up to dislike me, and yet 1 am 
endeavouring to do my duty by them.*' 

** Mr. Dale, that accusation has not boen deserved. They have 
not been brought up to dislike you. I believe that they have both 
loved and respected you as their uncle ; but such love and respect 
will not give you a right to dispose of their hands.*’ 

“ Who wants to dispose of their hands ? *’ 

** There are some things in which I think no uncle, — no parent, 
— should interfere, and of all such things this is the chief. If after 
that you may choose to tell her your wishes, of course you can 
do BO.” 

“ It will not be much good after you have sot her against me.** 
Mr. Dale, you have no right to say such things to mo, and you 
are very unjust in doing so. If you think that I have set my girls 
against you, it will be much better that we should leave Allington 
altogether. I have been placed in circumstances which have made 
it difficult for mo to do my duty to my children ; but I have endea- 
voured to do it, not regarding my own personal wishes. I am quite 
sure, however, that it would bo wrong in mo to keep them here, if 
I am to bo told by you that I have taught them to regard you un- 
favourably. Indeed, I cannot suffer such a thing to be said to me.” 

All this Mrs. Dale said with an air of decision, and with a voice 
expressing a sense of injury received, which made the squire feel 
that she was very much in earnest. 

** Is it not true,** he said, defending himself, “ that in all that 
relates to the girls you have ever regarded me with suspicion ? ” 

“No, it is not true.” And then sho corrected herself, fooling 
that there was something of truth in the squire’s last assertion. 
“ Certainly not with suspicion,** sho said. “ But as this matter has 
gone so far, I will explain what my real feelings have been. In 
worldly matters you can do much for my girls, and have done much.” 
“^d wish to do more,** said the squiro. 

** 1 am sure you do. But I cannot on that account give up my 
place as their only living parent. They are my children, and not 
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yours. And oven could 1 bring mysolf to allow you to act as their 
guardian and natural protector, they would not consent to such an 
arrangement. You cannot call that suspicion.” 

“I can call it jealousy.” 

‘‘ And should not a mother be jealous of her children’s love ? ” 

During all this time the squire was walking up and down the 
room with his hands in his trousers pockets. And when Mrs. Dale 
had last spoken, he continued his walk for some time in silence. 

** Perhaps it is well that you should have spoken out,” he said. 

** The manner in which you accused me made it necessary.” 

** 1 did not intend to accuse you, and 1 do not do so now ; but 1 
think that you have been, and that yon are, very hard to me , — very 
hard indeed. I have endeavoured to make your children, and your- 
self also, sharers with me in such prosperity as has been mine. 
I have striven to add to your comfort and to their happiness. 1 am 
most anxious to secure their future welfare. You would have been 
very wrong had you declined to accept this on their behalf ; but I 
think that in retm’n for it you need not have begrudged mo the 
aiTection and obedience which generally follows from such good 
offices.” 

Mr. Dale, I have begrudged you nothing of this.” 

‘‘ I am hurt ; — I am hurt,” he continued. And she was surprised 
by his look of pain oven more than by the unaccustomed warmth of 
his words. What you have said has, I have known, been the case 
all along. But though I had felt it to be so, I own that I am hurt 
by your open words.” 

“ Because I have said that my own children must ever bo my 
own? ” 

Ah, you have said more than that. You and the girls have 
been living here, close to me, for — how many years is it now ? — and 
during all those years there has grown up for me no kindly feeling. 
Do you think that 1 cannot hear, and see, and feel ? Do you suppose 
that I am a fool and do not know ? As for yourself you would 
never enter this house if you did not feel yourself constrained to do 
so for the sake of appearances. I suppose it is all as it should be. 
Having no children of my own, I owe the duty of a parent to my 
nieces ; but I have no right to expect from them in return either 
love, regard, or obedience. I know I am keeping you here against 
your will, Mary. I won’t do so any longer.” And he made a edga 
to her that she was to depart. 
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As BhA^rose from her seat her heart was softened towards him. 
In these hitter days he had shown much kindness to the girls, — a 
kindness that was more akin to the gentleness of lovo than had oyer 
come from him before . Lily’s fate had seemed to melt even his 
stemness, and had striven to be tender in his words and ways. 
And now he spolc^ as though he had loved the girls, and had loved 
them in vain. Donbtless ho had been a disagreeable neighbour to 
his sister-in-law, making her feel that it was never for her personally 
that he had opened his hand. Doubtless ho bad been moved by an 
unconscious desire to undermine and take upon himself her authoiity 
with her own children. DoubtlebS he had looked askance at her 
from the first day of her marriage with his brother. She had been 
keenly alive to all this since she had first known him, and more 
keenly alive to it than ever since the failure of those efibris she 
had made to live with him on terms of afiection, made during the 
first year or two of her residence at the Small House. But, never- 
theless, in spite of all, her heart bled for him now. She had gained 
her victory over him, having fully held her own position with her 
children ; but now that he complained that he had been beaten in 
the struggle, her heart bled for him. 

“ My brother,” she said, and as she spoke she offered him her 
hands, it may bo that we have not thought as kindly of each other 
06 we should have done.” 

1 have endeavoured,” said the old man. ** I have endea- 
voured ” And then he stopped, either hindered by some excess 

of emotion, or unable to find the words which were necessary for the 
expression of his meaning. 

“ Let us endeavour once again, — ^both of us.” 

** What, begin again at near seventy ! No, Mary, there is no 
more beginning again for me. All this shall make no difference to 
the girls. As long as I am here they shall have the house. If they 
marry, I will do for them what I can. 1 believe Bernard is much in 
earnest in his suit, and if Boll will listen to him, she shall still be 
welcomed here as mistress of AUington. What you have said shall 
moke no difference; — ^but as to beginning again, it is simply im- 
possible/* 

^fter that Mrs. Dale walked home through the garden by herself. 
H^ad studiously told her that that house in which they lived should 
be lent, not to her, but to her children, daring his lifetime. He had 
positively declined the offer of her warmer regard. He had ma^ 
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her nnderBtand that they were to look on each other ulmOii as 
enemies ; but that she, enemy as sho was, should still bo allowed 
the use of his munificence, because ho chose to do his duty by his 
nieces I 

“ It will be better for us that we shall leave it,” she said to 
herself as she seated herself in hor own arm-chair over the drawing- 
room fire. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

DOCTOR CROFTS IS CALLED IN. 

Mrs. Dale had not sat long in her drawing-room before tidings were 
brought to her which for a while drew her mind away fiom that 
question of her removal. ‘‘Mamma,” said Bell, entering the room, 
“ I really do believe that Jane has got scarlatina.” Jane, the 
parlour-maid, had boon ailing for the last two days, but nothing 
seriouB had hitherto been suspected. 

Mrs. Dale instantly jumped up. “Who is with her?” she 
asked. 

It appeared from Bell’s answer that both sho and Lily had been 
with the girl, and that Lily was still in the room. Whereupon 
Mrs. Dale ran upstairs, and there was on the sudden a commotion 
in the house. In on hour or so tho village doctor was there, and he 
expressed an opinion that tho girl’s ailment was certainly scarlatina. 
Mrs. Dale, not satisfied with this, sent off a boy to Guestwick for 
Dr. Crofts, having herself maintained an opposition of many years’ 
standing against the medical reputation of the apothocaiy, and gave 
a positive order to the two girls not to visit poor Jane again. Sho 
herself had had scarlatina, and might do as she pleased. Then, 
too, a nurse was hired. 

All this changed for a few hours tho current of Mrs. Dale’s 
thoughts : but in tho evening she went back to the subject of her 
morning conversation, and before the three ladies went to bed, they 
held together an open council of war upon tho subject. Dr. Crofts 
had been found to be away from Guestwick, and word had been sent 
on his behalf that he would be over at Allington early on the follow- 
ing morning. Mrs. Dale had almost made up her Tnind that the 
m^j^y of her favourite maid was not scarlatina, but had not on that 
account relaxed her order as to the absence of her daughters from 
the maid’s bedside. 
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** Let US go at once,*’ said Bell, who was even more opposed to 
any domination on the part of her uncle ,than was her mother. In 
the discussion which had been taking place between thorn the whole 
matter of Bernard’s courtship had come upon the carpet. Bell had 
kept her cousin’s offer to herself as long as she had been able to do 
so ; but since her uncle had pressed the subject upon Mrs. Dale, it 
was impossible for Bell to remain silent any longer. “ You do not 
want me to marry him, mamma ; do you ? ” she had said, when her 
mother had spoken with some show of kindness towards Bernard. 
In answer to this, Mrs. Dale had protested vehemently that she had 
no such wish, and Lily, who still held to her belief in Dr. Crofts, was 
almost equally animated. To them all, the idea that their uncle should 
in any way interfere in their own views of life, on the strength of the 
pecuniary assistance which they had received from him, was peculiarly 
distasteful. But it was especially distasteful that he should presume 
to have even an opinion as to their disposition in marriage. They 
declared to each other that their uncle could have no right to object 
to any marriage which either of them might contemplate as long as 
their mother should approve of it. The poor old squire had been 
right in saying that ho was regarded with suspicion. He was so 
regarded. The fault had certainly been his own, in having endea- 
voured to win the daughters without thinking it worth his while 
to win the mother. The girls had unconsciously fell that the attempt 
was made, and had vigorously rebelled against it. It had not been 
their fault that they had been brought to live in their uncle’s house, 
and made to ride on his ponies, and to eat partially of his bread. 
They had so eaten, and so lived, and declared themselves to be grate- 
ful, The squire was good in his way, and they recognized his good- 
ness ; but not on that account would they transfer to him one jot of 
the allegiance which as children they owed to their mother. When 
she told them her tale, explaining to them the words which their 
uncle had spoken that morning, they expressed their regret that 
ho should be so grieved ; but they were strong in assurances to their 
mother that she had been sinned against, and was not sinning. 

Let us go at once,” said Bell. 

It is much easier said than done, my dear.” 

** Of course it is, mamma ; else we shouldn’t be here now. What 
I mean is this, — ^let us take some necessary first step at once. It 
is clear that my uncle thinks that our remaining here should give 
him some right over us. I do not say that he is wrong to think so. 
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it is natural* Perhaps, in accepting his kindness, we ought 
to submit ourselves to him. If that be so, it is a conclusive reason 
for onr going.” 

“ Could we not pay him rent for the house,” said Lily, as Mrs. 
Hearn does ? You would like to remain here, mamma, if you could 
do that ? ” 

** But we could not do that, Lily. Wo must choose for ourselves 
a smaller house than this, and one that is not burdened with the 
expense of a garden. Even if we paid but a moderate rent for this 
place, we should not have tho means of living here.” 

** Not if wo lived on toast and tea ? said Lily, laughing. 

“ But I should hardly wish you to live upon toast and tea; and 
indeed I fancy that I should get tired of such a diet myself.” 

** Never, mamma,” said Lily. * * As for me, I confess to a longing 
after mutton chops; but I don’t think you would ever want such 
vulgar things.” 

“ At any rate, it would be impossible to remain here,” said Bell. 

Uncle Christopher would not take rent from mamma ; and even if 
ho did, wo should not know how to go on with our other anangements 
after such a change. No; we must give up the dear old Small 
House.” 

** Tt is a dear old house,” said Lily, thinking, as she spoke, 
more of those late scenes in the garden, when Crosbie had been 
with them in tho autumn months, than of any of the former joys of 
her childhood. 

After all, I do not know that I should bo right to move,” said 
Mrs. Bale, doubtingly. 

“ Yes, yes,” said both tho girls at once. “ Of course you 
will bo right, mamma ; there cannot be a doubt about it, mamma. 
If we can get any cottage, or e\en lodgings, that would be bettor 
than remaining here, now that we know what uncle Christopher 
thinks of it.” 

“ It will make him very unhappy,” said Mrs. Bale. 

But even this argument did not in the least move the girls. 
They were very sorry that them uncle should be unhappy. They 
would endeavour to show him by some increased show of affection 
that their feelings towards him were not unkind. Should he speak 
4|them they would endeavour to explain to him that their thoughts 
towards him were altogether affectionate. But they could not remain 
at AUington increasing their *load of gratitude, seeing that he 
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expected a eertaizi pajpnent which tiief did not feel themselveB able 
to render. 

We Bhonld be robbing him, if we stayed here,” Bell declared ; — 
« wilfolly robbing him of what he believes to be his just share of the 
bargain.” 

So it was settled among them that notice should be given to their 
uncle of their intention to quit the Small House of Allington. 

And then came the question as to their new home. Mrs. Dale 
was aware that her income was at any rate better than that possessed 
by Mrs. Eames, and therefore she had fair ground for presuming that 
she could afford to keep a house at Gnestwidt. If we do go away, 
that is what we must do,” she said. 

And we shall have to walk out with Mary Eames, instead of 
Susan Boyce,” said Lily. won^t make so much difference 

after all.” 

** In that respect wo shall gain as much as wo lose,” said Bell. 

And then it will he so nice to have the shops,” said Lily, 
ironically. 

** Only wo shall never have any money to buy anything,” 
said Bell. 

** But we shall see more of the world,” said Lily. ** Lady 
Julia’s carriage comes into town twice a week, and the Miss Gmffens 
drive about in great style. Upon the whole, we shall gain a great 
deal ; only for the poor old garden. Mamma, 1 do think I shall 
break my heart at parting with Hopkins; and as to him, I shall 
be disappointed in mankind if he ever holds his head np again after 
I am gone.” 

But in truth there was very much of sadness in their resolution, 
and to Mrs. Dale it seemed as though she were managing matters 
badly for her daughters, and allowing poverty and misfortune to 
come upon them through her own fault. She well knew how great a 
load of sorrow was lying on Lily’s heart, hidden beneath those little 
attempts at pleasantly which she made. When she spoke of being 
disappointed in mankind, Mrs. Dale could hardly repress an outward 
shudder that would betray her thoughts. And now Ae was consent- 
ing to take them forth from their comfortable home, from the luxnxy 
of their lawns and gardens, and to bring them to some small dingy 
comer of a provincial town, — ^because she had failed to make herself 
happy with her brother-in-law. Gonld she be right to give np aU the 
advantages which they eiqoyed at Allington, — advantages Which had 
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€ome to thorn from so legitimate a source, — ^because her own feelings 
had been wounded? In all their future want of comfort, in the 
<5omfortleBS dowdiness of the new home to which she would remove 
them, would she not always blame herself for having brought them to 
that by her own false pride ? And yet it seemed to her that she now 
had no alternative. She could not now teach her daughters to obey 
their undo’s wishes in all things. She could not make Bell under- 
stand that it would be well that she should marry Bernard because 
the squire had set his heart on such a marriage. She had gone so 
far that she could not now go back. ^ 

“ I suppose we must move at Lady-day ? ” said Bell, who was in 
favour of instant action. “ If so, had you not bettor lot uncle 
Christopher know at once ? ” 

** I don’t think that we can find a house by that time.” 

“ We can got in somewhere,” continued Bell. ** There are 
plenty of lodgings in Guestwick, you know.” But the sound of the 
word lodgings was uncomfortable in Mrs. Dale’s ears. 

“ If we are to go, let us go at once,” said Lily. “ Wo need not 
stand much upon the order of our going.” 

** Your uncle will be very much shocked,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Ho cannot say that it is your fault,” said Bell. 

It was thus agreed between them that the nccessaiy information 
should bo at once given to tho squire, and that the old, well-loved 
house should be loft for over. It would bo a great fall in a worldly 
point of view, — ^from tho Allington Small House to an abode in somo 
little street of Guostwick. At Allington they had been county 
people, — raised to a level with their own squire and other squires 
by the circumstance of their residence ; but at Guestwick they w^ould 
be small oven among the people of the town. They would be on an 
equality with tho Eameses, and much looked down upon by the 
Gruffens. They would hardly dare to call any more at Guostwick 
Manor, seeing that they certainly could not expect Lady Julia to 
call upon them at Guostwick. Mrs. Boyce no doubt would patronize 
them, and they could already anticipate tho condolence which would 
be offered to them by Mrs. Hearn. Indeed such, a movement on 
their port would be tantamount to a confession of failure in the full 
Rearing of so much of the world as was known to them. 

1 must not allow my readers to suppose that these conside]|*tions 
were a scatter of indifference to any of the ladies at the Small House. 
To some women of strong mind, of highlj-strong philosophic ten- 
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dencies, snch conBiderations might have been indifferent. Bat 
Mrs. Dale was not of this nature, nor were her daughters. The 
good things of the world were good in their eyes, and they valued 
the privilege of a pleasant social footing among their friends. They 
were by no means capable of a wise contempt of the advantages 
which chance had hitherto given to them. They could not go forth 
rejoicing in the comparative poverty of their altered condition. But 
then, neither could they purchase those luxuries which they were 
about to abandon at the price which was asked for them. 

“ Had you not better ;write to my uncle ? said one of the girls. 
But to this Mrs. Dale objected that she could not make a letter on 
such a subject clearly intelligible, and that therefore she would see 
the squire on the following morning. “It will be very dreadful,’* 
she said, “ but it will soon be over. It is not what he will say at 
the moment that I fear so much as the bitter reproaches of his face 
when I shall moot him afterwards.” So, on the following morning, 
she again made her way, and now without invitation, to the squire’s 
study. 

“ Mr. Dalo,” she began, starting upon her work with some con- 
fusion in her manner, and huny in her speech, “ J have been thinking 
over what we were saying together yesterday, and I have como to 
a resolution which I know 1 ought to make known to you without a 
moment’s delay.” 

The squire also had thought of what had passed between them, 
and had suffered much as he had done so ; but he had thought of it 
without acerbity or anger. His thoughts were over gentler than his 
words, and his heart softer than any exponent of his heart that he 
was able to put forth. He wished to love his 'brother’s children, and 
to be loved by them ; but even failing that, he wished to do good to 
them. It had not occurred to him to be angry with Mrs. Dale after 
that interview was over. The conversation had not gone pleasantly 
with him ; but then he hardly expected that things would go plea- 
santly. No idea had occurred to him that evil could come upon any 
of the Dale ladies from the words which had then been spoken. He 
regarded the Small House as their abode and home as surely as the 
Great House was his own. In giving him his due, it must be 
declared that any allusion to their holding these as a benefit done to 
them by him had been very far from his thoughts. Mrs. Hearn, 
who held her cottage at half its real value, grumbled almost daily at 
him as her landlord ; but it never ocbuirod to him that therefore he 
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should raise her rent, or that in not doing so he was acting with 
special mnnidcence. It had CTcr been to him a grumbling, cross- 
graimed, unpleasant world ; and he did not expect &om Mrs. Hoam, 
or firbm his sister-in-law, anything better than that to which he had 
ever been used. 

** It will make me very happy,'' said ho, if it has any bearing 
on Bell’s marriage with her oonsin.” 

** Mr. Dale, that is out of the question- I would not vex you by 
saying so if I were not certain of it ; but I know my child so well ! ” 

** Then we must leave it to time, Mary.” 

** Yes, of course ; but no time will suffice* to make Bell change 
her mind. We will, however, leave the subject. And now, Mr. Dale, 
X have to tell you of something else ; — ^we have resolved to leave the 
Small House.” 

** Eesolved on what ? ” said the squire, turning his eyes full 
upon her. 

We have resolved to leave the Small House.” 

** Leave the Small House ! ” ho said, repeating her words ; 
** and where on earth do you mean to go ? ” 

** We think we shall go into Guestwick,” 

** And why ? ” 

** Ah, that is so hard to explain. If you would only accept the 
fact as 1 tell it to you, and not ask for the reasons which have 
guided me 1 ” 

But that is out of the question, Mary. In such a matter as 
that I must ask your reasons ; and I must tell you also that, in my 
opinion, you will not bo doing your duty to your daughters in carrying 
out such an intention, unless your reasons are very strong indeed.” 

But they are very strong,'’ said Mrs. Dale ; and then she 
paused. 

“ I cannot understand it,” said the squire. “ I cannot bring 
myself to believe that you are really in earnest. Are you not com- 
fortable there ^ ” 

More comfortable than we have any right to be with our 
means.” 

“ Btit I thought you always did very nicely with your money, 
never get into debt.” 

No ; I never get into debt. It is not that, exactly. The fact 
is, Mr. Dale, we have no right to live there without paying rent ; 
but we could not afford to live there if we did pay rent.” 
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« Who has talked about rent 7 " he said, jumping up* from hui 
chair. ** Some one has been speaking fiJsehooda <d me behind mj 
back.’* No gleam of the real truth had yet come to him. No idea 
had reached his mind that his relatiTos thought it necessary to leave 
his house in consequence of any word that he himself had spoken. 
He had never considered himself to have been in any special way 
generous to them» and would not have thought it reasonable that they 
should abandon the house in which they had been living, even if his 
anger against them had been strong and kai. ** Mary," he said, 
** I must insist upon getting to the boAtoni of this^ As fbr yonr 
leaving the house, it^ia out of the faption. Where can you be 
better off, or so well ? As to going into Guestwiok, what sort of 
life would there be for the girls 7 1 put all that aside as out of the 
question ; but I must know what has induced you to make such a 
proposition. TeU me honestly,— 'has any one spoken evil of me 
behind my back ? " 

Mrs. Dale had been prepared for opposition and for reproach ; 
but there was a decision about the squire’s words, and an air of 
masterdom in his manner, which made her recognize more fully than 
she had yet done the difficulty of her position. She almost began 
to fear that she would lack power to carry out her purpose. 

** Indeed, it is not so, Mr. Dale." 

** Then what is it ? " 

“ I know that if I attempt to tell you, you will he vexed, and will 
contradict me." 

“ Vexed I shall be, probably." 

And yet I cannot help it. Indeed, I am endeavouring to do 
what is right by you and by the children." 

<< Never mind me ; your duty is to think of them." 

** Of course it is ; and in doing this they most cordially agree 
with me," 

In Turing such argument as that, Mrs. Dale showed her weakness, 
and the squire was not slow to take advantage of it. ** Your duty is 
te them," ho said ; ** but 1 do not mean by that that jour duty is to let 
them act in any way that may best please them for the moment. I 
can understand that they sho^d be run away with by some romantio 
nonsense, but I cannot understand it of you." 

** The truth is this, Mr. Dale. Yon think that my children ew 
to you that sort of obedience which is due to a paient, ahd as long a# 
they remain here, accepting &om your hands so ksge a of 9Mb 
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daily sapport, it is perhaps natural that you should think so. In 

tius unhappy affair about Bell ” 

I have never said anything of the kind/' said the squire, Inter- 
Upting her. 

** No ; you have not said so. And I do not wish you to think 
ihat I make any complaint. But I feel that it is so, and they feel it. 
And, therefore, we have made up our minds to go away.” 

Mrs. Dale, as she finished, was aware that she had not told her 
story well, but she had acknowledged to herself that it was quite out 
of her power to tell it as it should be told. Her main object was to 
make her brother-in-law understand that she certainly would leave 
his house, and to make him understand this with as little pain to 
himself as possible. She did not in the least mind his thinking her 
foolish, if only she could so carry her point as to be able to tell her 
daughters on her return that the matter was settled. But the squire, 
from his words and manners, seemed indisposed to give her this 
privilege. 

Of all the propositions which I ever heard,” said he, ** it is the 
most unreasonable. It amounts to this, that you are too proud to 
live rent-fi’eo in a house which belongs ^to your husband’s brother, 
and therefore you intend to subject yourself and your children to the 
great discomfort of a very straitened income. If you yourself only 
were concerned 1 should have no right to say anything ; but 1 think 
myself bound to tell you that, as regards the girls, everybody that 
knows you will think you to have been very wrong. It is in the 
natural course of things that they should live in that house. The 
place has never been let. As far as I know, no rent has ever been 
paid for the house since it was built. It has always been given to 
$ome member of the family, who has been considered as having the 
best right to it. I have considered your footing there as firm as my 
own here. A quarrel between me and your children would be to me 
a great calamity, though, perhaps, they might be indifferent to it. 
But if there were such a quarrel it would afford no reason for their 
leaving that house. Let me beg you to think over the matter again.” 

The squire cduld assume an air of authority on certain occasions, 
and he h^ done so now. Krs, Dalo found that she could only 
Wwer him by a simple repetition of her own intention; and, 
indeed, failed in making him any serviceable answer whatsoever. 

“ I know that you ttre very good to my girls,” she said. 

** I will say nothing about that,” he answered ; not thinking at 
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that moment of the Small House, but of the foil possesirion xrhieh 
he had desired to give to the elder of all the privileged which should 
belong to the mistress of Allington, -^thinking also of the moand by | 
which he was hoping to repair poor Lilyas shattered fortunes. What ^ 
words were further said had no great significance, and Mrs. Dale 
got herself away, feeling that she had failed. As soon as she was 
gone the squire arose, and putting on his great-coat, went forth with 
his hat and stick to tho front of tho house. He went out in order 
that his thoughts might be more free, and that he might indulge in 
that solace which au injured man finds in contemplating his injury. 
He declared to himself that ho was very hardly used, — so hardly 
used, that he almost ]>ogan to doubt himself and his own motives. 
Why was it that tho people around him disliked him so strongly, — 
avoided him and thwai-ted him in the cffoits which he made for their 
welfare ? Ho offeicd to h*s nephew all tho privileges of a son, — 
much more indeed than tho privileges of a 8(MK^r)»^merely asking in 
retuni that he would consent to live permanently in the house which 
was to bo his own. But his nephew rofiisod. ** Ho cannot bear to 
live with me,” said the old man to himself sorely. He was prepared 
to treat his nieces with more generosity than the daughters of the 
House of Allmgton had usually received from their fathers ; and 
they repelled his kindness, running away from him, and telling him 
openly that they would not bo beholden to him. He walked slowly 
up and down the terrace, thinking of this very bitterly. He did not 
find in the contemplation of his grievance all that solace which a 
grievance usually gives, because ho accused himself in his thoughts 
rather than others. He declared to himself that he was made to be 
hated, and protested to himself that it would bo well that he should 
die and be buried out of memory, so that the remaining Dales might 
have a better chonco of living happily ; and then as he thus discussed 
all this within his own bosom, his thoughts were very tender, and 
though ho was aggrieved, he was most affectionate to those who had 
most injured him. But it was absolutely beyond his power to 
reproduce outwardly, with words and outward signs, such thoughts 
and feelings. 

It was now very nearly the end of the year, but the weather was 
still soft and open. The air was damp rather tlian cold, and tho 
lawns and fields still retained the green tints of new vegetation. As 
the squire was walking on the terrace Hopkins came up to him, and 
touching his hat, remarked that they should have frost in a day or two. 
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** 1 suppose we shall/’ said the squire. 

<< We must haye the mason to the flues of that little grape- 
house^ sir, before 1 can do any good with a fire there.” 

“ Which grape-house ? ” said the squire, crossly. 

** Why, the grape-house in the other garden, sir. It ought to 
have been done last year by rights.” This Hopkins said to punish 
his master for being cross to him. On that matter of the flues of 
Mrs. Dale’s grape-house he had, with much consideration, spared his 
master during the last winter, and he felt that this ought to be 
remembered now. ** I can’t put any fire in it, not to do any real 
good, till something's done. That’s sure.” 

** Then don’t put any fire in it,” said the squire. 

Now the grapes in question were supposed to be peculiarly fine, 
and were the glory of the garden of the Small House. They were 
always forced, though not forced so early as those at the Great 
House, and Hopkins was in a state of great confusion. 

They’ll never ripen, sir ; not the whole year through.” 

** Then lot them bo unripe,” said the squire, walking about. 

Hopkins did not at all understand it. The squire in his natural 
course was very unwilling to neglect any such matter as this, but 
would be specially unwilling to neglect anything toucliing the Small 
House. So Hopkins stood on the terrace, raising his hat and 
scratching his head. ** There’s something wrong amongst them,” 
said he to himself, sorrowfully. 

But when the squire had walked to the end of the terrace and 
had turned upon the path which led round the side of the house, he 
stopped and called to Hopkins. 

** Have what is needful done to the flue,” he said. 

“Yes, sir; very well, sir. It’ll only be re-setting the bricks. 
Nothing more ain’t needful, just this winter.” 

“ Have the place put in perfect order while you’re about it,” said 
the squire, and then he walked away. 
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Have you heard the news, my dear, from the Bmall Houee ? ’* said 
Mrs. Doyce to her husband, some two or thrtHd days after Mrs. Dale’s 
visit to the squire. It was one o’clock, and the parish pastor had 
como in from his ministrations to dmo wiili his wife and children. 

** What news 9 ” said Mr. Boyce, for he had heard none. 

Mrs. Dale and the girls are going to leave the Small House; 
tlu'/ic going into Guestwick to live.’’ 

** Mrs. Dale going away; nonsense I ” said the vicar. ** What 
on earth should take her into Guestwiek 9 She doesn't pay a shilling 
of rent where she is,” 

** I can assure you it’s true, my dear. I was with Mrs. Hearn 
just now, and she had it direct from Mrs. Dale’s own lips. Mrs. Hearn 
said she’d never been taken so much aback in her whole life. There’s 
been some quarrel, you may be sure of that.” 

Mr. Boyce sat silent, pulling off his dirty shoes preparatory to his 
dinner. Tidings so important, as touching the social life of his 
parish, had not come to him for many a day, and he could hardly 
bring himself to credit them at so short a notice. 

Mrs. Hearn says that Mrs. Dale spoke ever so firmly about it, 
as though determined that nothing should change her.” 

** And did she say why ? ” 

** Well, not exactly. But Mrs. Hearn said she could understand 
thentf had been words between her luid the sqnire. It couldn’t be 
anything' else, you know. Probably it had something to do with that 
man Crosbie.” 

’ They’ll be very pushed about money,” said Mr. Boyce, throat- 
ing his feet into his slippers. 

** That’s just what I said to Heam. And those girls hate 
never been used to anything like ariNl economy. What’s to become 
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of them I don’t know ; ” and Mrs. Boyce, as she expressed her sym- 
pathy for her dear friends, received considerable comfort from the 
prospect of their future poverty. It always is so, and Mrs. Boyce 
was not worse than her neighbours. 

“ You’ll find they’ll make it up before the time comes,” said 
Mr. Boyce, to whom the excitement of such a change in affairs was 
almost too good to be true. 

** I am afraid not,” said Mrs. Boyce ; I’m afraid not. They 
are both so determined. I always thought that riding and giving 
the girls hats and habits was injurious. It was treating them as 
though they were the squire’s daughters, and they were not the 
squire’s daughters.” 

“ It was almost the same thing.” 

“ But now we see the difference,” said the judicious Mrs. Boyce. 
** I often said that dear Mrs. Dale was wrong, and it turns out that 
I was right. It will make no difference to mo, as regards calling on 
them and that sort of thing.” 

“ Of course it won’t.” 

** Not but what there must bo a difference, and a very great 
difference too. It will be a terrible como down for poor Lily, with 
the loss of her fine husband and all.” 

After dinner, when Mr. Boyce had again gone forth upon his 
labours, the same subject was discussed between Mrs. Boyce and the 
daughters, and the mother was very careful to teach her children 
that Mrs. Dale would be just as good a person as ever she had been, 
and quite as much a lady, oven though she should live in a very 
dingy house at Guestwick ; from which lesson the Boyce girls learaed 
plainly that Mrs. Dale, with Bell and Lily, were about to have a faH 
in the world, and that they were to bo treated accordingly. 

From all this it will bo discovered that Mrs. Dale had not given 
way to the squire’s arguments, although she had found herself unable 
to answer them. As she had returned home she had felt herself to 
bo almost vanquished, and had spoken to the girls with the air and 
tone of a woman who hardly knew in which course lay the line of her 
duty. But they had not seen the squire’s manner on the occasion, 
nor heard his words, and they could not understand that their own 
purpose should be abandoned because he did not like it. So they 
their mother into fresh resolves, and on the following morning 
she wrote a note to her brother-^law, assuring him that she had 
thought much of all that he had Add, but again declaring' that she 
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regarded herself as bound in duty to leave the Small House. To 
this he had returned no answer, and she had communicated her 
intention to Mrs. Hearn, thinking it better that there should be no 
secret in the matter. 

“ I am sorry to hoar that your sister-in-law is going to leave us,” 
Mr. Bo^ce said to the squire that same* afiornoon. 

“ Who told you that ? ” askod the squire, showing by his tone 
that he by no moans liked the topic of conversation which the parson 
had chosen. 

** We ll, I had it from Mrs. Boyce, and I think Mrs. Hearn 
told her.” 

1 wish Mrs. Hearn would mind her own business, and not 
spread idle reports.” 

The squire said nothing more, and Mr. Boyce felt that he had 
been ^cry unjustly snubbed. 

Dr. Crofts had come over and pronounced as a fact that it was 
scnilatiua. Village apothecaries are generally wronged by the doubts 
whi'*ii are thrown upon them, for the town doctors when they come 
always confirm w'hat the village apothecaries have said. 

There can be no doubt as to its being scarlatina,” tho doctor 
declared ; ** but the symptoms are all favourable,” 

There was, however, much worse coming than this. Two days 
afterwards Lily found herself to be rather unwell. She endeavoured 
to keep it to herself, fearing that she should be brought under the 
doctor's notice as a patient ; but her efforts were unavailing, and on the 
following morning it was known that she had also taken the disease. 
Dr. Crofts declared that evoiything was in her favour. The weather 
was cold. Tho presence of the malady in the house had caused them 
all to be careful, and, moreover, good advice was at hand at once. 
Tho doctor begged Mrs. Dale not to be uneasy, but he was very eager 
in begging that the two sisters might not be allowed to be together. 

Could you not send Bell into Guestwick, — to Mrs. Eames’s?” 
said he. But Bell did not choose to be sent to Mrs. Eomes's, and 
was with great difficulty kept out of her mother’s bedroom, to which 
Lily as an invalid was transferred. 

“ If you will allow me to say so,” he said to Bell, on the second 
day after Lily’s complaint had declared itself, ** you are wrong to 
stay here in the house.” 

“ I certainly shall not leave xniuuma, when she has got so much 
upon her hands,” said Bell. 
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“ But if you should be taken ill sho would have more on her 
hands/* pleaded the doctor. 

** I could not do it,” Bell replied. ** If I were taken over to 
Guestwick, I should be so uneasy that I should walk back to Ailing- 
ton the first moment that 1 could escape from the house.” 

“ I think your mother would be more comfortable without you.” 

“ And I think she would be more comfortable with me. I don’t 
ever like to hear of a woman running away from illness ; but when a 
sister or a daughter docs so, it is intolerable.” So Bell remained, 
without permission indeed to see her sister, but performing various 
outside administrations which were much needed. 

And thus all manner of trouble came upon the inhabitants of the 
Small House, falling upon them as it were in a heap together. It 
was as yet barely two months since those terrible tidings had come 
respecting Crosbio ; tidings which, it was felt at the time, would of 
themselves be sufficient to crush them ; and now to that misfortuno 
other misfortunes had been added, — one quick upon the heels of 
another. In the teeth of the doctor’s kind prophecy Lily became 
very ill, and after a few days was delirious. She would talk to her 
mother about Orosbie, speaking of him as she used to speak in the 
autumn that was passed. But even in her madness she remembered 
that they had resolved to leave their present homo ; and she asked 
the doctor twice whether their lodgings in Guestwick were ready for 
them. 

It was thus that Crofts first hoard of their intention. Now, 
in these days of Lily’s worst illness, he came daily over to Allington, 
remaining there, on one occasion, the whole night. For all this ho 
would take no fee ; — nor had he ever taken a fee from Mrs. Dale. 
“ I wish you would not come so often,” Bell said to him one evening, 
as he stood with her at the drawing-room fire, after he had left the 
patient’s room ; “ you are overloading us with obligations.” On 
that day Lily was over the worst of the fever, and he had been able 
to tell Mrs. Dale that he did not think that sho was now in danger. 

It will not be necessary much longer,” he said ; “ the worst of 
it is (^Tor.” 

» * It is such a luxury to hear you say so. I suppose we shall owe 
MrBle to you ; but nevertheless—” 
w Oh, BO ; scarlatina is not such a terrible thing now as it used 

Then why should you have devoted your time to her as you 
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have done ? It frigniens me when I think of the injury we mupt 
have done you.” 

** My horse has felt it more than I have,” said the doctor, 
laughing. “ My patients at Guestwick are not so very numerous.” 
Then, instead of going, ho sat himself down. **And it is really 
true,” he said, ** that you are all going to leave this house ? ” 

“ Quite true. Wo shall do so at the end of March, if Lily 
is well enough to be moved.” 

“ Lily will be well long before that, I hope ; not, iiideod, that 
she ought to bo moved out of her own rooms for many weeks to 
come yet.” 

“ Unless wo arc stopped by her we Nh.ill certainly go at the end 
of March.” Bell now had also sat down, lud they both remained for 
some time looking at the fire in silenc<'. 

‘‘And why is it, Bell ” he said, jil last. But I don’t know 
whether I have a right to a^sk.” 

“ You have a riglit to ask any question about us,” sho said. 

“ Aly uncle is very kind. i-» more than kind ; be is generous. 
But he seems to think tlmt our living here gives him a right to 
interfere with mamma. Wo don’t like that, and, therefore, wo oro 
going.” 

The doctor still sat on one sido of the fire, and Bell still 
sat opposite to him ; but the conversation did not form itself very 
freely between them. It is bad news,” ho said, at last. 

“ At any rate, when we are ill you will not have so far to como 
and sec us.” 

“ Yes, I understand. That means that I am ungracious not to 
congratulate myself on having you all so much nearer to mo ; but I 
do not in the least. I cannot bear to think of you as living anywhere 
but here at Allington. Dales will be out of their place in a street at 
Guestwick.” 

“ That's bard upon the Dales, too.” 

** It is hard upon them. It’s a sort of offshoot from that very 
tyrannical law of noblesse oblige. I don’t think you ought to go 
away from Allington, unless the circumstances are very imperative.” 

“ But they are very imperative.” 

** In that case, indeed ! ” Ati< 1 then again ho fell into silence. 

“ Have you never soen that mamma is not happy here ? ” she 
said, after another pause. ** For myself, I never quite understood it 
all before as I do now ; but now I see it.” 
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** And I have seen it ; — have seen at least what you mean. She 
has led a life of restraint ; hut then, how frequently is such restraint 
the necessity of a life ? I hardly think that your mother would move 
on that account.” 

** No. It is on our account. But this restraint, as you call it, 
makes us unhappy, and she is governed by seeing that. My uncle is 
generous to her as regards money ; but in other things, — in matters 
of feeling, — I think ho has boon ungenerous.” 

“ Bell,” said the doctor ; and then he paused. 

She looked up at him, but made no answer. He had always 
called her by her Christian name, and they two had ever regarded 
each other as close friends. At the present moment she had for- 
gotten all else besides this, and yet she had infinite pleasure in sitting 
there and talking to him. 

“ I am going to ask you a question which perhaps I ought not to 
ask, only that I have known you so long that I almost feel that I am 
speaking to a sister.” 

** You may ask mo what you please,” said she. 

“ It is about your cousin Bernard.” 

About Bernard ! ” said Bell. 

It was now dusk ; and as they were sitting without other light 
than that of the fire, she knew that he could not discern the colour 
which covered her face as her cousin’s name was mentioned. But, 
had the light of day pervaded the whole room, I doubt whether 
Crofts would have scon that blush, for ho kept his eyes firmly fixed 
upon the fire. 

“ Yes, about Bernard ? I don’t know whether I ought to 
ask you.” 

I’m sure I can’t say,” said Bell, speaking words of the nature 
of which she was not conscious. 

“ There has been a rumour in Guestwick that he and you ” 

It is untrue,” said Bell ; ** quite untrue. If you hear it 
repeated, you should contradict it. 1 wonder why people should say 
such things.” 

** It would have been an excellent marriage ; — all your fiiends 
must have approved it.” 

“ What do you mean. Dr. Crofts ? How I do hate those words, 
^an^jtoellent marriage.’ In them is contained more of wicked 
^rldlmess than any other words that one ever hears spoken. You 
^Imnt me to marry my cousin simply because I should have a great 
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honso to live in, and a coach. I know that you arc my friend ; but 
I hate such friendship as that.** 

1 think you misunderstand me, Bell. I mean that it would 
have been an excellent marriage, provided you had both loved 
each other.” 

“ No, I don’t misunderstand you. Of course it would be an 
excellent marriage, if we loved each other. You might say tho same 
if I loved tho butcher or tho baker. What you moan is, that it 
makes a reason for loving him.** 

I don’t think I did mean that.** 

“ Then you moan nothing.’* 

After that, there were again some minutes of silence during 
which Dr. Crofts got up to go away. “ Yon have scolded mo very 
dreadfully,” he said, with a slight i^lo, ** and I believe I have 
deserved it for interfering ” 

“ No ; not at all for inferforing.” 

But at any rate you mu^ forgive mo before 1 go.” 

“ I won’t forgive you at all, unlosM ^ou repent of your sins, and 
alter altogether the wickednchs of }our mind. You will become 
very soon as bad as Dr. Gruffen.” 

Shall I ? ” 

** Oh, but I will forgive you; for after all, you are the most 
generous man in the world.’* 

“ Oh, yes; of course I am. Well, — good-by.” 

“ But, Dr. Crofts, you should not suppose others to be so much 
more worldly than yourself. You do not care for money so very 
much ” 

“ But I do care very much.” 

** If you did, you would not come here for nothing day after 
day.” 

1 do care for money very much. 1 have sometimes nearly 
broken my heart because 1 could not get opportunities of earning it. 
It is the best friend that a man can have ** 

“ Oh, Dr. Crofts ! ** 

** the best Aiend that a man can have, if it be honestly 

come by. A woman con hardly realize the sorrow which may fall 
upon a man from the want of such a friend.** 

« Of course a man likes to earn a decent living by his profession; 
and you can do that.** 

** That depends upon one’s ideas of decency.*' 
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** Ah 1 mine never ran very high. Tve always had a sort of 
apiitade for living in a pigsty ; — a clean pigsty, you know, with nice 
fresh bean straw to lie upon. I think it was a mistake when they 
made a lady of me. I do, indeed.” 

** I do not,” said Dr. Crofts. 

“ That’s because you don’t quite know me yet. I’ve not the 
slightest pleasure in putting on three different dresses a day. I do 
it very often because it comes to me to do it, from the way in which 
we have been taught to live. But when we get to Guestwick I mean 
to change all that ; and if you come in to tea, you’ll see mo in the 
same brown frock that I wear in the morning, — ^unless, indeed, the 
morning work makes the brown frock dirty. Oh, Dr. Crofts ! you’ll 
have it pitch-dark riding home under the Guestwick elms.” 

** I don’t mind the dark,” he said; and it seemed as though he 
hardly intended to go even yet. 

“ But I do,” said Bell, “ and I shall ring for candles.” But he 
stopped her as she put her hand out to the bell-pull. 

** Stop a moment, Bell. You need hardly have the candles before 
I go, and you need not begrudge my staying either, seeing that 
1 shall be all alone at home.” 

“ Begrudge your staying ! ” 

“ But, however, you shall begrudge it, or else make me very 
welcome.” He still held her by the wrist, which he had caught as 
he prevented her from summoning the servant. 

“ What do you mean ? ” said she. ** You know you are welcome 
to us as flowers in May. You always were welcome ; but now, when 

you have come to us in our trouble At any rate, you shall never 

say that I turn you out.” 

** Shall I never say so ? ” And still he held her by the wrist. 
Ho had kept his chair throughout, but she was standing before 
him, — ^between him and the Are. But she, though he held her 
in this way, thought little of his words, or of his action. They had 
known each other with great intimacy, and though Lily would still 
laugh at her, saying that Dr. Crofts was her lover, she had long 
Sinee taught herself that no such feeling as that would ever exist 
between them. 

Shall 1 never say so. Bell ? What if so poor a man as I ask 
tfrU^e hand that you will not give te so rich a man as your cousin 
®emard ? ” 

She instantly withdrew hor arm and moved back very quickly. A 
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step or two across the rag. She did it almost with the motion which 
she might have used had he insulted her ; or had a man spoken 
such words who would not, under any ciroum stances, have a right to 
speak them. 

Ah, yes I I thought it would be so," he said. ** I may go now, 
and may know that I have been turned out.*’ 

« What is it you mean, Dr. Crofts ? What is it you are saying ? 
Why do you talk that nonsense, tiymg to see if you can provoke 
me?" 

** Yes ; it is nonsense. I have no right to address you in that 
way, and certainly should not hate done it now that 1 am in your 
house in the way of my profession, I beg your pardon." Now he 
also was standing, but he had not moved from his side of the fire- 
place. Are you going to forgive me before 1 go ? " 

“ Forgive you for what ? ” said she. 

“ For daring to love you ; for having loved you almost as long 
n'' you can remember; for loving you ba iter than all beside. This 
alone you should forgive ; but will you forgive me for having 
told it ? " 

He had made her no ofier, nor did she expect that he was about 
to make one. She herself had hardly yet realized the meaning of 
his words, and she certainly had asked herself no question ns to the 
answer which she should give to them. There are cases in which 
lovers present themselves in so unmistakoable a guise, that the first 
word of open love uttered by them tells their whole story, and tells 
it without the possibility of a surprise. And it is generally so when 
the lover has not been an old friend, when even his acquaintance has 
been of modem date. It had been so essentially in the case of 
Crosbie and Lily Dale. When Crosbie came to Lily and made his 
offer, he did it with perfect ease and thorough self-possession, for he 
almost knew that it was expected. And Lily, though she had been 
flurried for a moment, had her answer pat enough. She already 
loved the man with all her heart, delighted in his presence, basked 
in the sunshine of his manliness, rejoiced in his wit, and had tuned 
her ears to the tone of his voice* It had all been done, and the 
world expected it. Had he not made his offer, Lily would have been 
ill-treated; — ^though, alas, alas, there was future ill-treatment, so 
much heavier, in store for her ! But there are other cases in which 
a lover cannot make himself known as such without great difficulty, 
imd when he does do so, cannot hope for an immediate answer in hia 
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favovr. It is hard upon old friends that this difficulty should usually 
fall the heaviest upon them. Crofts had been so intimate with tho 
Pflde family that vciy many persons had thought it probable that he 
vrould marry one of tho girls. Mrs. Dale herself had thought so, 
and had almost hoped it. Lily had certainly done both. Those 
thoughts and hopes had somewhat faded away, but yet their former 
existence should have been in the doctor’s favour. But now, when 
he had in some way spoken out. Bell started back from him and 
would not believe that he was in earnest. She probably loved him 
better than any man in tho world, and yet, when he spoke to her of 
love, she could not bring herself to understand him. 

** I don’t know what you mean, Dr. Crofts ; indeed I do not,” 
she said. 

“ I had meant to ask you to be my wife ; simply that. But you 
shall not have tho pain of making me a positive refusal. As I lode 
here to-day I thought of it. During my frequent rides of late I 
have thought of little else. But I told myself that I had no right to 
do it. I ha\o not oven a house in which it would bo fit that you 
should live.” 

** Dr. Crofts, if I loved you, — if I wished to marry you ” 

and then she stopped herself. 

“ But you do not ? ” 

“ No ; I think not. I suppose not. No. But in any way no 
consideration about money has anything to do with it.” 

“ But I am not that butcher or that baker whom you could 
love ? ” 

** No,” said Bell ; and then she stopped herself from further 
speech, not as intending to convey all her answer in that one word, 
but as not knowing how to fashion any further words. 

** I knew it would be so,” said the doctor. 

It will, I fear, bo thought by those who condescend to criticize 
this lover’s conduct and his mode of carrying on his suit, that he 
was very unfit for such work. Ladies will say that he wanted 
courage, and men will say that he wanted wit. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to believe that he behaved as well as men generally do behave 
on such occasions, and that he showed himself to be a good average 
lover. There is your bold lover, who knocks his lady-love over as 
he d^s a bird, and who would anathematize himself all over, and 
«iCd2^;hat his gun was distraught, and look about as though he 
thought the world was coming to an end, if he missed to knock over 
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his bird. And there is your timid lover, who winks his eyes when 
he fires, who has felt certain from the moment in which he buttoned 
on his knickerbockers that he at any rate would kill nothing, and 
who, when he hears the loud congratulations of his friends, cannot 
believe that he really did bag that beautiful winged thing by his 
own prowess. The beautiful winged thing which the timid man 
carries home in his bosom, declining to have it thrown into a 
miscellaneous cart, so that it may never be lost in a common crowd 
of game, is better to him than are the slaughtered hecatombs to 
those who kill their birds by the hundred. 

But Dr. Crofts had so winked his eye, that ho was not in the 
least awaro whether ho had winged his bii'd or no. Indeed, having 
no one at hand to congratulate him, ho was (^iiito sure that the bird 
had fiown away uiiinjured into the next field. ^*Xo ” was the only 
word which Bell had given in answer to his last sidelong question, 
and No is not a comfortable word to lovers. But there had been 
til at in Bell’s No which might have taught him that the bird was 
u )t escaping without a ^vound, if ho had still had any of his wits 
about him. 

“ Now I will go,” said he. Then he paused for an answer, but 
none came. And you will understand what I meant when I spoke 
of being turned out.” 

“ Nobody — turns you out.” And Bell, as she spoko, had almost 
descended to a soh. 

** It is time, at any rate, that I should go ; is it not ? And, 
Bell, don’t suppose that this little scene will keep mo away from your 
sister’s bedside. 1 shall he here to-morrow, and you will find that 
you will hardly know me again for the same person.” Then in the 
dark he put out his hand to her. 

“ Good-by,” she said, giving him her hand. Ho pressed hers 
very closely, hut she, though she wished to do so, could not bring 
herself to return the pressure. Her hand remained passive in his, 
showing no sign of ofience ; but it was absolutely passive. 

“ Good-by, dearest friend,” he said. 

“ Good-by,” she answered, — and then he was gone. 

She waited quite still till she heard the front-door close after him, 
and then she crept silently up to her own bedroom, and sat herself 
down in a low rocking-chair over the fire. It was in accordance 
with a custom already established that her mother shonld remain 
with' Lily till the tea was ready downstairs ; for in these days of 
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iUnfiSs stteh dinnerB as were provided were eaten early. Belli there- 
fore, knew that she had still some half-hour of her own, during which 
she might sit and think undisturbed. 

And what naturally should have been her first thoughts ? — ^that 
she had ruthlessly refused a man who, as she now knew, loved her 
Well, and for whom she had always felt at any rate the warmest 
friendship ? Such were not her thoughts, nor were they in any way 
akin to this. They ran back instantly to years gone by, — over long 
years, as her few years were counted, — and settled themselves on 
cei*tain halcyon days, in which she had dreamed that he had loved 
her, and had fancied that she had loved him. How she had schooled 
herself for those days since that, and taught herself to know that her 
thoughts had been over-bold ! And now it had all come round. The 
only man that she had ever liked had loved her. Then there came 
to her a memory of a certain day, in which she had been almost 
proud to think that Oroshie had admired her, in which she had almost 
hoped that it might be so ; and as she thought of this she blushed, 
and struck her foot twice upon the floor. “ Dear Lily,” she said to 
herself — “ poor Lily ! ” But the feeling which induced her then to 
think of her sister had had no relation to that which had first 
brought Crosbie into her mind. 

And this man had loved her through it all, — this priceless, peer- 
less man, — this man who was as true to the backbone as that other 
man had shown himself to be false ; who was as sound as the other 
man had proved himself to be rotten. A smile came across her face 
as she sat looking at the fire, thinking of this. A mon had loved 
her, whose love was worth possessing. She hardly remembered 
whether or no she had refused him or accepted him. She hardly 
asked herself what she would do. As to all that it was necessary 
that she should have many thoughts, but the necessity did not press 
upon her quite immediately. For the present, at any rate, she 
might sit and triumph ; — and thus triumphant she sat there till the 
old nurse came in and told her that her mother was waiting for her 
below. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

PREPAKATIONS FOR TJJh 

The fourteenth of February ^as finally i»c tiled us the day on which 
Mr. Grosbie was to be made the happiest of men. A later day had 
boon at first named, the twenty- sever th or twenty-eighth having 
been suggested as an iinprovemont ovo) the first week in March; but 
liudy Amelia had been frightened by Crosbie's behaviour on that 
^*uallay evening, and had luadc the countess understand that there 
should be no unnecessaiy delay. lie doesn’t scruple at that kind 
of thing,” Lady Amelia had said in one of her letters, showing 
perhaps less trust in the potency of her own rank than might have 
been expected from her. The countess, howeyer, had agreed with 
her, and when Crosbio received from his mother-in-law a very 
affectionate epistle, setting forth all the reasons which would make the 
foui-teenth so much more convenient a day than the twenty-eighth, ho 
was unable to invent an excuse for not being made happy a fortnight 
earlier than the time named in the bargain. His first impulse had 
been against yielding, arising from some feeling which made him 
think that more than the bargain ought not to be exacted. But 
what was the use to him of quarrelling ? What the use, at least, of 
quarrelling just then ? He believed that he could more easily 
enfranchise himself from the De Courcy tyranny when he should be 
once married than he could do now. When Lady Alexandrina should 
be his own ho would let her know that he intended to be her master* 
If in doing so it would be neeessazy that he should divide himself 
altogether from the De Courcys, such division should be made. At 
the present moment he would yield to them, at any rate in this 
matter. And so the fourteenth of February was fixed for the 
marriage. 
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Ill the second week in January Alexandrina came up to look after 
her things ; or, in more noble language, to fit herself with becoming 
bridal appanages. As she could not properly do all this work alone, 
or even under the surveillance and with the assistance of a sister, 
Lady Do Courcy was to come up also. But Alexandrina came first, 
remaining with her sister in St. John’s Wood till the countess should 
arrive. The countess had never yet condescended to accept of her 
son-in-law’s hospitality, but always wont to the cold, comfortless 
house in Portman Square, — the house which had been the De Courcy 
town family mansion for many years, and which the countess would 
long since have willingly exchanged for some abode on the other side 
of Oxford Street ; but the earl had been obdurate ; his clubs and 
certain lodgings which he had occasionally been wont to occupy, were 
on the right side of Oxford Street ; why should ho change his old 
family residence? So the countess was coming up to Portman 
Square, not having boon even asked on this occasion to St. John’s 
Wood. 

“ Don’t you think we’d better.” Mr. Gazeboe had said to his 
wife, almost trembling at the renewal of his own proposition. 

I think not, my dear,” Lady Amelia had answered. ** Mamma 
is not very particular; but there are little things, you know ” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Mr. Gazeboe; and then the conver- 
sation had been dropped. He would most willingly have entertained 
his august mother-in-law during her visit to the metropolis, and yet 
her presence in his house would have made him miserable as long as 
she remained there. 

But for a week Alexandrina sojourned under Mr. Gazcbcc’s roof, 
during which time Crosbio was made happy with all the delights of 
an expectant bridegroom. Of course ho was given to understand 
that ho was to dine at the Gazebecs’ cveiy day, and spend all his 
evenings there ; and, under the circumstances, ho had no excuse for 
not doing so. Indeed, at the present moment, his hours would 
otherwise have hung heavily enough upon his hands. In spito of his 
bold resolution with reference to his eye, and his intention not to bo 
debarred from the pleasures of society by the marks of the late 
combat, he had not, since that occurrence, frequented his club very 
closely ; and though London was now again becoming fairly full, ho 
did not find himself going out so much as had been his wont. The 
brilli^e of his coming mandage did not seem to have added much 
to his popularity ; in fact, the world, — his world, — was beginning 
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to look coldly at him. • Thcrofore that daily attendance at St. 
John’s Wood was not felt to ho so irksome as might have hocu 
expected. 

A residence had been taken for the couple in a very fashionable 
row of buildings abutting upon the Bayswatcr-road, called Princess 
Boyal Crescent. The house was quite new, and the street being 
unfinished had about it a strong smell of mortar, and a general 
aspect of builders’ polos and brickbats; but nevertheless, it was 
acknowledged to be a quite correct locality. From one end of the 
crescent a comer of Hyde Park could be Hoen, and tbi <>lhcr abutted 
on a very handsome terrace indeed, in which lived an ambassador, — 
from Soulh America, — a few bankers’ bcJno! ••lorks, and a peer of 
the realm. We know bow \ilc is the hono I -'t Street, and how 

absolutely foul to Iho polite ear is tin namo of i’itzroy Square. Tho 
liou'ics, however, ii* thosi. pnilicu-’ luc ‘ nhsiantial. warm, and of good 
size The house in Princess Boyal C’reseeiit was certainly not sub- 
sin”'liil. for in these day''’ suhstaulhilly built houses do not pay. It 
owuil hardly have been wniin. for, f.' the tmth, it was even 

iiol finished througlntnt ; and as tbi th(‘ size, though the drawing- 
room was a noble apai*tmeiit, consisting of a section of tho wholo 
house, 's\ith a comer cut out for tho staircase, it was voiy much 
cramped in its other parts, and was made like a chcnih, in this 
respect, that it had no rear belonging to it. “ But if you have no 
private fortune of your oum, you cannot have everything,” as tho 
countess observed when Croshio objected to tho house because a 
closet under tbo kitchen-stairs W’us to be assigned to bim as Lis own 
dressing-room. 

Wien the question of tho house was first debated Lady Amelia 
had been anxious that St. John’s Wood should be selected as tb6 
site, but to this Croshio had positively objected. 

“ I think you don’t like St. John’s Wood,” Lady Amelia had 
said to him somewhat sternly, thinking to awe him into a declaration 
that he entertained no general enmity to the neighbourhood. But 
Croshio was not vreak enough for this. 

“ No ; 1 do he said. “ I have always disliked it. It 

amounts to a prejudice, I daresay. But if I were made to live here 
I am convinced I should cut my throat in the first six months.” 

Lady Amelia had then drawn herself up, declaring her sorrow 
that her house should be so hateful to him. 

** Oh, dear, no,” said he. ** I like it veiy much for you, and 
VOL. II. • 27 
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eiqoy eoming here of all things. 1 speak only of the effect which 
liTing here myself would have upon me.” 

Lady Amelia was quite clever enough to understand it all ; but 
she had her sister’s interest at hearty and therefore persevered in her 
affectionate solicitude for her brother-in-law, giving up that point as 
to St. John’s Wood. Crosbie himself had wished to go to one of 
the new Pimlico squares down near Yauxhall Bridge and the river, 
actuated chiefly by consideration of the enormous distance lying 
between that locality and the northern region in which Lady Amelia 
lived; but to this Lady Alexandrina had objected strongly. If, 
indeed, they could have achieved Eaton Square, or a street leading 
out of Eaton Square, — if they could havo crept on to the hem of the 
skirt of Belgravia, — ^the bride would havo been delighted. And at 
first she was very nearly being taken in with the idea that such was 
the proposal made to her. Her geographical knowledge of Pimlico 
had not been perfect, and she had nearly fallen into a fatal error. 
But a friend had kindly intervened. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, my dear, 
don’t lot him take you anywhere beyond Ecclcston Square I ” had 
been exclaimed to her in dismay by a faithful married friend. Thus 
warned, Alexandrina had been firm, and now their tent was to be 
pitched in Princess Koyal Crescent, from one end of which the 
Hyde Park may bo seen. 

The furniture had been ordered chiefly under the inspection, and 
by the experience, of the Lady Amelia. Crosbie had satisfied him- 
self by declaring that she at any late could get the things cheaper 
than he could buy them, and that ho had no taste for such employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, ho had felt that he was being made subject to 
tyranny and brought under the thumb of subjection. He could not 
go cordially into this matter of beds and chairs, and, therefore, at 
last deputed the whole matter to the He Courcy faction. And for 
this there was another reason, not hitherto mentioned. Mr. Mortimer 
Gazebee was finding the money with which all the furniture was 
being bought. He, with an honest but almost unintelligible zeal for 
the De Courcy family, had tied up every shilling on which he could 
lay his hand as belonging to Crosbie, in the interest of Lady Alex- 
andrina. He had gone to work for her, scraping here and arranging 
there, strapping the new husband down upon the grindstone of his 
TnntHliionial settlement, as though the future bread of his, Gazebee’s, 
own children were dependent on the validity of his legal workman* 
tbip. And for this he was not to receive a penny, or gain any 
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adTantage, immediate or ulterior. It came from his zeal, — ^hia zeal 
for the coronet which Lord De Gonrcy Wore. According to hia mind 
an earl and an earl's belongings were entitled to snob zeal. It was 
the theory in which ho had been educated, and amounted to a 
worship which, unconsciously, he practised. Personally, be disliked 
Lord Do Courcy, who ill-treated him. Ho knew that the earl was a 
heartless, cruel, bad man. But as an earl he was entitled to an 
amount of service which no commoner could have commanded from 
Mr. Gazebec. Mr. Gazebce, having thus tied up all the available 
funds in favour of Lady Alcxandrina's seemingly expected widow- 
bood, was himself providing the money with whu*h the new bouse 
was to bo furnished. You can pay mo .i buT;Jred end fifty a year 
with fonr per cent, till it is liquidated,” ho had said to Crosbie ; 
and Crosbie bad assented with a grind. Hitherto, though he had 
]i\ed in Tjondon expcnsivclv, and as a man i)f fashion, he had never 
owed any one anything. He was now to begin that career of owing. 
Hiit when a clerk in n public ofiice iimH'ios an carl's daughter, he 
r liiiiot expect to have cvciwlhiu;,’ his own way. 

fjady Amelia had bouglit the ordinary furniture — the bods, the 
stair-carpets, the washing-stands, and the kitchen things. Gazeboe 
had got a bargain of the dinner-table and sideboard. But Lady 
Alexandrina h(*rself was to como up with reference to the appur- 
tenances of the drawing-room. It was with refcvenco to matters of 
costume that the countess intended to lend h^ assistance — matters 
of costume as to which the bill could not be sent in to Gazebce, and 
be paid for by him with five per cent, duly charged against the bride- 
groom. The bridal trousseau must be produced by De Conrey’s 
means, and, therefore, it was necessary that the countess herself 
should como upon the scene. “I will have no bills, d'ye hear?” 
snarled the earl, gnashing and snapping npon his words with one 
specially ugly black tooth. “ I won’t have any bills about this 
affair.” And yet he made no offer of ready money. It was very 
necessary under such circumstances that the countess herself should 
come upon the bccjic. An ambiguous hint had been conveyed to 
Mr. Gazebee, during a visit of busmess which he had lately made to 
Conroy Castle, that the milliner’s bills might as well he pinned on to 
those of the furniture-makers, the crockery-mongers, and the like. 
The countess, putting it in her own way^ had gently suggested that 
the fashion of the thing had changed lately, and that such an arrange- 
ment was considered to be the proper thing among people who lived 

27— a 
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mllj in the world* Bui Gazebee was a clear-headed, honest man ; 
and he knew the countess. He did not think that such an arrange- 
ment could he made on the present occasion. Whereupon the 
countess pushed her suggestion no further, hut mado up her mind 
that she must come up to London herself. 

It was pleasant to see the Ladies Amelia and Aloxandrina, as 
they sat within a vast emporium of carpets in Bond Street, asking 
questions of the four men who were waiting upon them, putting their 
heads together and whispering, calculating accurately as to extra 
twopenccs a yard, and occasioning as much trouble as it was possible 
for them to give. It was pleasant because they managed their largo 
hoops cleverly among the huge rolls of carpets, because they were 
enjoying themselves thoroughly, and taking to themselves the nomage 
of the men as clearly their due. But it was not so pleasant to look 
at Crosbie, who was fidgeting to get away to hib office, to whom no 
power of choosing in the matter was really given, and whom the men 
regarded as being altogether supernumerary. The ladies had pro- 
mised to bo at the shop by half-past ten, so that Crosbie should reach 
his office at eleven — or a little after. But it was ncaily cloven before 
they left the Gazebee residence, and it was very evident that half-an- 
hour among the carpets would be by no means sufficient. It seemed 
as though miles upon miles of gorgeous colouring wore unrolled 
before them ; and then when any pattern was regaidcd as at all 
practi( able, it was unrolled backwards and fonvards till a room was 
nearly covered by it. Crosbie felt for the men who weie hauling 
about the huge heaps of material ; but Lady Amelia sat as composed 
as though it were her duty to inspect every yard of stuff in the ware- 
house. “ I think wo’ll look at that one at the bottom again.” Then 
the men wont to woik and removed a mountain. “ No, my dear, 
that green in the scroll-work won’t do. It would fly directly, if any 
hot water were spilt.” The man smiling ineffably, declared that that 
particular green never flow anywhere. But Lady Amelia paid no 
attention to him, and the carpet for which the mountain had been 
removed became part of another mountain. 

That might do,” said Alexandrina, gazing upon a magnifleent 
crimson ground through which rivers of yellow meandered, carrying 
wi^ them in their streams an infinity of blue flowers. And as she 
spMe she held her head gracefully on one side, and looked down 
upon the carpet doubtingly. Lady Amelia poked it with her parasol 
as though to test its durability, and whispered something about 
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yellows showing th§ dirt. Crosbie took out his watch and 
groaned. 

** It’s a superb carpet, my lady, and about the newest thmg we 
have. We put down four hundred and fifty yards of it for the 
Duchess of South Wales, at Cwddglwlch Castle, only last month. 
Nobody has had it since, for it has not been in stock.” Whereupon 
Lady Amelia again poked it, and then got up and walked upon it. 
Lady Alexandrina held her head a little more on one side. 

“ Five and three ? ” said Lady Amelia. 

** Oh, no, my lady; five and seven ; and the theapest carpet we 
have in the hou^'O. There is twopeiu'C a yard more in the colour ; 
there is, indeed.” 

“ And the dihoouiit?” asked Lad> Wutlia 

“ Two and a halt,” ni} lady. 

“ Oh dear, no,” said T^ndj Amtlia, “ I always have five per 
cent, for immediate pauncut — quite numediate, you know.” Upon 
winch the man declared tin qmsUou must bo rofiired to his master. 
T\no and a half was tlio uilo fd* tlio house, Crosbie, who had been 
looking out of the window, said that upon his honour ho couldn t 
wait any longer. 

“ And what do you think of it, Adolphus ?” asked Alexandrina. 

“ Think of what ?” 

“ Of the carpet — this one, you know ! ” 

<< Oh — what do I think of the carpet ? I don’t think I quite like 
all these jellow bands ; and isn’t it too red ? I should have thought 
something brown with a small pattern would have been better. But, 
upon my word, I don’t much care.” 

“ Of coui’so he doesn’t,” said Lady Amelia. JXbcn the two 
ladies put their heads together for another five minutes, and the 
carpet was chosen — subject to that question of the discount. “ And 
now about the rug,” said Lady Amelia. But here Crosbie rebelled, 
and insisted that he must leave them and go to his office. ** You 
can’t want me about the rug,” he said. “ Well, perhaps not,” said 
Lady Amelia. But it was manifest tkat Alexandrina did not approve 
of being thus loft by her senior attendant. 

The same thing happened in Oxford Street with reference to the 
chairs and sofas, and Crosbie began to wish that he were settled, even 
though 'he should have to dress himself in the closet below the 
kitchen-stairs. He was learning to )iate ihe whole household in 
St. John’s Wood, and almost all thfd; beksoiged to it. He was inixfh , 
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dECed there to little family eoonomieB of which hitherto he had 
known nothing, and which were disgusting to him, and the necessity 
for which was especially explained to him. It was to men placed as 
he was about to place himself that these economies were so vitally 
essential, — ^to men who with limited means had to maintain a decorous 
outward face towards tho fashionable world. Ample supplies of 
butchers’ meat and unlimited washing-bills might be very well upon 
fifteen hundred a year to those who went out but seldom, and who 
could use the first cab that came to hand when they did go out. 
But there were certain things that Lady Aloxandrina must do, and 
therefore the strictest household economy became necessary. Would 
Lily Dale have required the use of a carriage, got up to look as 
though it were private, at tho expense of her husband’s beefsteaks 
and clean shirts ? That question and others of that nature wero 
asked by Crosbio within his own mind, not unfrcquently. 

But, nevertheless, ho tried to love Alexandrina, or rather to 
persuade himself that he loved her. If he could only get her away 
from the De Courcy faction, and especially from the (lazeboe branch 
of it, he would break her of all that. He would teach her to sit 
triumphantly in a street cab, and to cater for her table with a 
plentiful hand. Teach her 1 — at some age over thirty ; and with 
such careful training as she had already received I Did he intend 
to forbid her over again to see her relations, ever to go to St. tTohn’s 
Wood, or to correspond with the countess and Lady Margarotta ? 
Teach her, indeed I Had he yet to learn that he could not wash a 
blackamoor white ? — ^that ho could not have done so even had ho 
himself been well adapted for the attempt, whereas ho was in truth 
nearly as ill adapted as a man might he ? But who could pity him ? 
Lily, whom he might have had in his hosom, would have been no 
blackamoor 

Then came the time of Lady De Courcy’s visit to town, and 
Alexandrina moved herself of to Portman Square. There was some 
apparent comfort in this to Crosbio, for he would thereby he saved 
from those daily dreaiy journeys np to tho north-west. I may say 
that he positively hated that windy ooimer near the church, round 
which he had to walk in getting to the Gazehoe residence, and that 

hated the lamp which guided him to the door, and the very door 
Mlf. This- door stood buried as it wero in a wall, and opened on 
to a narrow passage which ran across a so-called garden, or front 
yard, containing on eadh side two iron receptacles for geraniums. 
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p&inted io look like FaUflsj ware, and a naked female on a pedeetaiL 
No spot in London was, as he thought, so cold as the bit of pavement 
immediately in h:ont of that door. And there he would be kept dv6« 
ten, fifteen minutes, as he declared, — though I believe in my heart 
that the time never exceeded throe, — while Bichard was putting 
off the trappings of his work and putting on the trappings of his 
grandeur. 

If people would only have their doors opened to you by such 
ussistanco as may come most easily and naturally to the work I 1 
stood lately for some minutes on a Tuesday afternoon at a gallant 
portal, and as I waxed impatient a pretty maiden came and opened 
it. She was a pretty maiden, thoiM4ii Her hands and face and apron 
told tales of the fire-grates. “ Laws, fjir.’* she said, the visHors’ 
day is Wednesday ; and if yon wnuid come then, there would be the 
man in livory ! took my card with the comer of her apron, 
and did just os well us ilie man in livery ; but what would have 
happened to her had liei- little speech boon overheard by hor mistress ? 

Crosbie hated Uu Iiouhc in Si. John's Wood, and therefore the 
e<»mlng of the countess wus a I'elluf to him. Portmau Square was 
easily to be reached, and the hospitalities of tho countess would not 
be pressed upon him so strongly as those of tho Gazebues. When 
he first called he was shown into tho groat family dining-room, 
which looked out towards the back of the house. Tho front windows 
were, of course, closed, as the family was not supposed to be in 
London. Hero he remained in the room for some quarter of an 
hour, and then tho countess descended upon him in all her grandeur. 
Perhaps he had never before seen her so grand. Hor dress was 
\ery large, and rustled through the broad doorway, as if demanding 
even a broader passage. She had on a wonder of a bonnet, and a 
velvet mantle' that was nearly as expansive as her petticoats. She 
threw her head a little back as she accosted him, and he instantly 
perceived that he was enveloped in the fumes of an affectionate but 
somewhat contemptuous patronage. In old days he had liked the 
eonntess, because her manner to^,him had always been flattering. 
In his intercourse with her he had been able to feel that he gave 
quite as much as he got, and that the countess was aware of the flmt 
In all the circumstances of their acquaintance the ascendancy had 
been with him, and therefore the acquaintance had been a pleasaai 
one. The countess had been ..a ,g^<naiiiitcd, agreeable woman, 
whose rank and poqjUiiin" had her house pleaisani to him ; and 
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iNlaftil hB had consented to shine npon her with such light as he 
hli to pre. Why was it that the matter was reversed, now that 
there was so mnch stronger a cause for good feeling between them ? 
He knew that there was such change, and with bitter internal 
upbraidlngfi he acknowledged to himself that this woman was getting 
the mastery over him. As the friend of the countess he had been 
a great man in her eyes ; — in all her little words and looks she had 
acknowledged his power ; but now, as her son-in-law, ho was to 
become a very little man, — such as was Mortimer Gazebee ! 

“ My dear Adolphus,*’ sho said, taking both his hands, ** the day 
is doming very near now ; is it not ? ” 

“ Very near, indeed,” ho said. 

“ Yes, it is very near. I hope you feel yourself a happy man.” 

** Oh, yes, that’s of course.” 

“ It ought to be. Speaking very seriously, I mean that it ought 
to bo a matter of course. She is everything that a man should 
desire in a wife. I am not alluding now to her rank, though of 
course you feel what a great advantage sho gives you in this respect.” 

Crosbio muttered something as to his consciousness of having 
drawn a prize in the lottery ; but be so muttered it as not to convey 
to the lady’s ears a proper sense of his dependent gratitude. “I 
know of no man more fortunate than you have been,” she continued ; 

and I hope that my dear girl will find that you aro fully awaro that 
it is so. I think that she is looking rather fagged. You have 
allowed her to do more than was good for her in the way of shopping.” 

** She has done a good deal, certainly,” said Croshie. 

** She is so little used to anything of that Lind ! But of course, 
as things have turned out, it was necessary that sho should see to 
these things herself.” 

** I rather think she liked it,” said Crosbie. 

“ I believe she will always like doing her duty. We aro just 
going now to Madame Millefranc’s, to see some silks ; — perhaps you 
would vrish to go with us ? ” 

Just at this moment Alexandrina come into the room, and looked 
as though she were in all respects a smaller edition of her mother. 
They vfere both well-grown women, with handsome, large figures, and 
a certain air about them which answered almost for beauty. As to 
kie countess, her face, on close inspection, bore, as it was entitled to 
do, deep signs of age ; but she so managed her face that any such 
close inspection was never made ; and her general appearance for her 
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time of life was certainly good. Very little more than this could be 
said in favour of her daughter. 

** Oh dear, no, mamma,’* she said, having heard her mother’s 
last words. “ He’s the worst person in a shop in the world. He 
likes nothing, and dislikes nothing. Do yon, Adolphus ? ” 

Indeed I do. I like all the cheap things, and dislike all the 
dear things.” 

** Then you certainly shall not go with us to Madame Millo- 
franc’s,” said Alexandrine. 

It would not matter to him there, you knov^ , my dear,” said the 
countess, thinking perhaps of the suggestion shu had lately made to 
Mr. Gazebee. 

On this occasion Crosbio managed « scape, nmply promising to 
return to Portman Square in the ovemng alter dinner. “ By-the-by, 
Adolphus,” said the untes'^, «h he handed her into the hired car- 
riage which stood at llio door, “ I w*sh you would go to Lambert's, 
on Ludgate Hill, for luc. Ife hns had i bracelet of mine for nearly 
three months. Do, tlm ’-5 a good ci»tituro. Get it if you can, and 
bring it up this o\n.iiig.” 

Orosbie, as ho made his way back to his office, sworo that ho 
would not do the bidding of the countess. Ho would not trudge off 
into the city after her trinkets. But at five o’clock, vben ho left his 
office, he did go there. Ho apologized to himself by sajing that ho 
had nothing else to do, and bethought himself that at the present 
moment his lady mother-in-law’s smiles might be more convenient 
than her frowns. So he went to Lambt rt’s, on Ludgate Hill, and 
theie learned that the bracelet had been sent down to Courcy Castle 
full two months since. 

After that he dined at his club, at Sebright’s. He dined alone, 
sitting by no means in bliss with his half-pint of sherry on the table 
before him. A man now and then came up and spoko to him, one a 
few words, and another a few, and two or three congratulated him as 
to his marriage ; but the club was not the same thing to him as it hod 
formerly been. He did not stand in the centre of the rug, speaking 
indifferently to all or any around him, ready with his joke, and 
loudly on the alert with the last news of the day. How easy it is to 
be seen when any man has fallen from his pride of place, though the 
altitude was ever so small, and the fall ever so slight. Where is the 
man who can endure such a fell without showing it in his face, in his 
voice, in his step, and in every motion of every limb? Crosbie 
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ktisw tiiat he had fallen^ and showed that he knew it by the manner 
in which he ate his mutton chop. 

At half-past eight he was again in Fortman Square, and found 
the two ladies crowding over a small fire in a small back drawing- 
room. The furniture was all covered with brown holland, and the 
place had about it that cold comfortless feeling which uninhabited 
rooms always produce. Grosbie, as he had walked from the club up to 
Portman Square, had indulged in some serious thoughts. The kind 
of life which he had hitherto led had certainly passed away from him. 
He could never again bo the pet of a club, or indulged as one to whom 
all good things were to be given without any labour at earning them 
on his own part. Such for some years had been his good fortune, 
but such could bo his good fortune no longer. Was there anything 
within his reach which he might take in lieu of that which he had lost ? 
He might still be victorious at his office, having more capacity for 
such victory than others around him. But such success alone would 
hardly suffice for him. Then he considered whether ho might not 
even yet be happy in his own homo, — whether Aloxandrina, when 
separated from her mother, might not become such a wife as he could 
love. Nothing softens a man’s feelings so much as failure, or makes 
him turn so anxiously to an idea of home as bufferings from those he 
meets abroad. He had abandoned Lily because his outer world had 
seemed to him too bright to be deserted. He would endeavour to 
supply her place with Alexandrina, because his outer world had 
seemed to him too harsh to be suppoi-ted. Alas ! alas ! a man cannot 
so easily repent of his sins, and wash himself white from their 
stains I 

When he entered the room the two ladies w'crc sitting over the fire, 
as I have stated, and Crosbie could immediately perceive that tho 
spirit of the countess was not serene. In fact there had been a few 
words between the mother and child on that matter of the trousseau, 
and Alexandrina had plainly told her mother that if sho wore to be 
married at all she would be married with such garments belonging to 
lier as were fitting for an earl’s daughter. It was in vain that her 
mother had explained with many circumlocutional phrases, that the 
fitness in this respect should be accommodated rather to the plebeian 
husband than to the noble parent. Alexandrina had be^ very firm, 
anUiad insisted on her rights, giving the countess to understand 
thaRf her orders for finery were not complied with, she would return 
as a spinster to Courcy, and prepare herself for partnership withBosina. 
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“ My dear,” said the countess, piteously, '*yon can have no idea 
of what I shall have to go through with your father. And, of oourse,’ 
you could get all these things afterwards.” 

“ Papa has no right to treat me in such a way. And if he would 
not give me any money himself, he should have let me have some of 
my own.” 

“ Ah, my dear, that was Mr. Gazd^ee's fault.” 

** I don’t care whose fault it was. It certainly was not mine. 1 
won’t have him to tell mo ” — ^him was intended to signify Adolphus 
Crosbie — that he had to pay for my wedding-clothes.” 

“ Of course not that, my dear.” 

No ; nor yet for the things which 1 wanted immediately. I’d 
much rather go and tell him at once that (he man'iage must be 
put off.” 

Alexaudrina of course earned her point, the countess reflecting 
with a maternal devotion equal almost t# tha^ of the pelican, that the 
earl could not do more than kill her. So tht UiiugB were ordored as 
Alexaudrina chose to order iliom, and the countess desired that the 
bills might be sent in to Mi. Gazebee. Much self-devotion had been 
displayed by tbo mother, but the motber thought that none had 
been displayed by the daughter, and therefore she had been very 
cross with Alexaudrina. 

Croshie, taking a chair, sat himself between them, and in a very 
good-hnmourod tone explained the little affair of the bracelet. Your 
ladyship’s memory must have played you false,” said he, with a smile. 

** My memory is very good,” said the countess ; “ very good 
indeed. If Twitch got it, and didn’t tell me, that was not my feult.” 
Twitch was her ladyship’s lady’s-maid. Crosbie, seeing how the 
land lay, said nothing more about the bracelet. 

After a minute or two bo put out his hand to take that of 
Alexaudrina. They wore to bo mariied now in a week or two, and 
such a sign of love might have been allowed to him, even in the 
presence of the bride’s mother. He did succeed in getting hold of 
her fingers, but fouatl in them none of the softness of a response. 

Don’t,” said Lady Alexaudrina, withdrawing her Land; and the 
tone of her voice as she spoke the word was not sweet to his ears. 
He rememherSd at the moment a certain scene which took place one 
evening at the little bridge at Allington, and Lily’s voice, and Lily's 
words, and Lily’s passion, as he caressed her: “Oh, my love, mjr 
love, my love ! ” 
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** My dear,” said the countesB, “ they know how tired I am, I 
wonder whether they are going to give ns any tea.” Whereupon 
Crofibie rang the bell, and, on resuming his chair, moved it a little 
farther away from his lady-love. 

Presently the tea was brought to them by the housekeeper's 
assistant, who did not appear to have made herself very smart for 
the occasion, and Crosbie thought that ho was de trop. This, how- 
ever, was a mistake on his part. As ho had been admitted into the 
family, such little matters were no longer subject of care. Two or 
threo months since, the countess would have fainted at the idea of 
such a domestic appearing with a tea-tray before Mr. Crosbie. Now, 
however, she was utterly indifferent to any such consideration. 
Crosbie was to be admitted into the family, thereby becoming 
entitled to certain privileges, — and thereby also becoming subject 
to certain domestic drawbacks. In Mrs. Dale’s little household 
there had been no rising to grandeur; but then, also, there had 
never been any bathos of dirt. Of this also Crosbie thought as ho 
sat with his tea in his hand. 

He soon, however, got himself away. When he rose to go 
Alexandrina also rose, and he was permitted to press his nose 
against her cheekbone by way of a salute. 

** Good-night, Adolphus,” said the countess, putting out her 
hand to him. “ But stop a minute ; I know there is something I 
want you to do for me. But you will look in as you go to your 
office to-morrow morning.” 
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DOMESTIC TllO i BI.KS. 

When Crosbie was inakifig his inciiV^ Inal inquiry after Lady De 
Courcy’fl bracelet at Lrtmbrirt’s, John Karnes was in the act of 
t'Uicriii*' Mrs. Roper’s fr<m( door in Run on Crescent. 

“ Oh, John, wbor(‘’s Mr. C’ladt'll ? ’ were the first words which 
greeted him, and they were spoken by tho divine Amelia. Now, in 
her usual practice of life, Amelia did not interest herself much as to 
tho whereabouts of Mr. CradclI. 

‘ ‘ Where’s Caudle ? ’ ’ said Eames, repeating the question. ‘ ‘ Upon 
my word, I don’t know'. I walked to the ofiico with him, but I 
haven’t seen him since. We don’t sit in tho same room, you 
know.” 

“ John ! ” and then she stopped. 

<< What’s np now 7 ” said John. 

** John ! That woman’s off and left her husband. As sure as 
yonr name’s John Eames, that foolish fellow has gone off with her.” 

‘‘ What, Caudle ? 1 don’t believe it.” 

She went out of this house at two o’clock in tho afternoon, and 
has never been back since.” That, certainly, was only four hours 
from the present time, and such an absence from homo in the middle 
of tho duy was but weak evidence on which to charge a married 
woman with tho great sm of running off with a lover. This Amelia 
felt, and therefore she went on to explain. ** He’s there upstairs in 
the drawing-room, tho very picture of disconsolateness.” 

Who, — Caudle 7 ” 

Lupex is. He’s been drinking a little, I’m afraid ; but be’a 
very unhappy, indeed. Ho had an appointment to meet his wife here 
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at four o’clock, and wkcn he came ho found her gone. He rushed 
np into their room, and now ho says she has broken open a box he 
had and taken off all his money.” 

But ho never had any money. *’ 

** Ho paid mother some tho day before yesterday.” 

** That’s just the reason ho shouldn’t have any to-day.” 

“ She certainly has taken things she wouldn’t have taken if she’d 
merely gone out shopping or anj^thing like that, for I’^(‘ been up 
in tho room and looked about it. Bhc’d three necklaces. They 
weren’t much account ; but she must have them all on, or else have 
got them in her pocket.” 

“ Candle has never gone off with her in that way. lie may b^‘ a 
fool ” 

“ Oh, ho is, you know. I’ve never seen such a fool about a 
woman as he has been.” 

“ But he wouldn’t be a party to stealing a lot of tnimpery 
trinkets, or taking her husband’s money. Indeed, I don’t think he 
has anything to do with it.” Then Eames thought over the circum- 
stances of the day, and remembered that he had certainly not seen 
Cradell since tho morning. It was that public servant’s practice to 
saunter into Eames’s room in the middle of tho day, and there con- 
sume bread and cheese and beer, — in spite of an assertion which 
Johnny had once made as to crumbs of bibcuit bathed in ink. But 
on this special day ho had not done so. “I can’t think he has been 
such a fool as that,” said Johnny. 

“ But he has,” said Amelia. ** It’s dinner-time now, and where 
is ho ? Hud ho any money left, Johnny ? ” 

So interrogated Eames disclosed a secret coniided to him by his 
friend which no other circumstances would have succeeded in dragging 
from his breast. 

She borrowed twelve pounds from him about a fortnight since, 
immediately after quarter-day. And she owed him money, too, 
before that.” 

** Oh, what a soft ! ” exclaimed Amelia ; ** and he hasn’t paid 
mother a shilling for the last two months 1 ” 

** It was his money, perhaps, that Mrs. Roper got from Lupex 
the day brfore yesterday. If so, it comes to the same thing as far 
as she is micemed, you know.” 

** what are we to do now ? ” said Amelia, as she went before 
her lover np^stain. ** Oh, John, what will become of me if ever you 
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florre me in that way ? What should I do if you were to go off 
with another lady ? 

** Lnpez hasn’t gone off/’ said Eames, who hardly knew what to 
say when tho matter was brought before him with so closely personal 
a reference. 

But it’s tho same thing,” sfud Amelin. ** Hearts is diYided. 
Hearts that have been joined together ought never to bo divided ; 
ought they ? ” And then she hnng upon his arm just as they got to 
the drawing-room door. 

“ Hearts and darts are all my eye,” said Johnny. My belief 
is that a man had better never many at all. How d’you do, 
Mr. Lupex Is anything the matter ? ” 

Mr. Lupex was seated on a chair irt tho middle of tho room, and 
was Itaning with his head over the bsiok of it. So despondent was 
lio in his attitude that his liead would have fallen off and rolled on 
to thi floor, had it followed the ermrso wln'cli its owner seemed to 
intend iJiat it should take. His hands huug down also along the 
back kgs of the chair, tillbiH fingois almost touched the ground, and 
altogether his appearance was pendent, drooping, and wobegono. 
Miss Spruce was seated in ono corner of the room, uith h«‘r hands 
folded in her lap before her, and Mrs. Boper was standing on the rug 
with a look of severe virtue on her brow, — of virtne which, to judge 
by its appearance, was vciy severe. Nor was its seventy intended 
to bo cxercibod solely againbt Mrs. Lupex. Mrs. Roper was 
becoming very tired of Mr. Lnpex also, and would not liave been 
unhappy if he also had run away, — leaving behind him so much of 
his property as would have paid his bill. 

Mr. Lupex did not stir when first addressed by John Eomes, but 
a certain convulsive movement was to bo seen on the bock of his 
head, indicating that this new arrival in the drawing-room had pro- 
duced a fresh accession of agony. The chair, too, quivered under 
him, and his fingers stretched themselves nearer to tho ground and 
shook themBelves. 

**Mr. Lnpex, we're going to dinner immediately,” said Mrs. 
Roper. Mr. Eomes, where is your friend, Mr. Cradell ? ” 

“'Upon my word I don’t know,” said Eames. 

** But I know,” said Lupex, jumping up and standing at his full 
height, while he knocked down the chair which had lately supported 
him. ** The traitor to domestic bliss ! I know. And wherever he 
is, he that fiilse woman in his aims. Would he were here 1 ” 
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And as he expressed the last wish he went through a motion with his 
hands and arms which Boomed intended to signify that if that unfor- 
tunate young man woro in the company he would pull him in pieces 
and double him up, and pack him close, and then despatch his 
remains off, through infinite space, to tho Prince of Darkness. 
** Traitor,” ho exclaimed, as ho finished the process. “ False 
traitor! Foul traitor! And she too!” Then, as ho thought of 
this softer side of tho subject, he prepared himself to relapse again 
On to tho chair. Finding it on the ground ho had to pick it up. 
Ho did pick it up, and onco more flung away his lit ad o^cr 
tho back of it, and stretched his finger-nails almost down to tho 
carpet. 

James,” said Mrs. Roper to her son, who was now in the room, 
“ I think you’d bettor stay with Mr. Lupo\ while wo are at dinner. 
Como, Miss Spruce, I’m very son-y that you should be annoyed by 
this kind of thing.” 

“ It don’t hurt me,” said Miss Spruce, preparing to leave tho 
room. ** I’m only an old woman.” 

** Annoyed 1 ” said Lupex, raising himself again from his chair, 
not perhaps altogether disposed to remain upstairs while tho dinner, 
for which it wtis intended that ho should some day pay, was being 
oaten below. “ Annoyed! It is a profound sorrow to mo that any 
lady should be annoyed by my misfortunes. As regards Miss Spruce, 
I look upon her character with profound veneration.” 

“You needn’t mind mo; I’m only an old woman,” said Miss 
Spruce, 

“ Put, by heavens, I do mind ! ” exclaimed Lupex ; and hunying 
forward he seized MihS Spnico by tho hand. “ I shall always regard 

ago as entitled ” Put tho special privileges which Mr. Lupex 

would have accorded to ago were never madi‘ kno\NTi to the inhabi- 
tants of Mrs. Roper’s boarding-house, for the door of tho room was 
again opened at this moment, and Mr. Gradcll entered. 

“ Hero you are, old fellow, to answer for yourself,” said Eames. 

Gradoll, who had heard something as he came in at the front 
door, but had not heard that Lupex was in the drawing-room, made 
a slight start backwards when ho saw that gentleman’s face. “ Upon 
my word and honour,” ho began ; — but be was able to carry bis 
speech no^rther. Lupex, dropping tho hand of tho elderly lady 
whom he r^erenced, was upon him in an instant, and Gradell was 
shaking beneath his grasp like an aspou leaf,— or rather not like aa 
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aspen loaf, unless an aspen leaf when shaken is to bo soon with its 
ojes shut, its mouth open, and its tongue hanging out. 

“Come, I say,” said Eames, stepping forward to his friend’s 
assistance ; “ this won’t do at all, Mr. Lupox. You’ve been drinking. 
You’d better wait till to-morrow morning, and speak to Cradell then.” 

“ To-morrow morning, viper,” shouted Lupox, still holding his 
prey, but looking back at Eames over his shoulder. Wlio the viper 
was had not been clearly indicated. “ When will he restore to mo 
my wife ? When will he restore to me my honour ? ” 

“ Upon-on-on-on my — ” It was for tht' mi^ment in vain that 
poor IMi. Cradell endeavoured to asseveratt his umocenee, and to 
stake his honour upon his purity os regarded Mrs. Lupox. 
Lupex still hc'ld to his eneni) ’s cravat, though Eames had now got 
him by the arm, and so far impeded his movements as to hinder him 
from proceeding to any graver uitack. 

“ mima, Jemima, Jemima ! ” shouted Mrs. Roper. “ Run for 
the polif-o ; run for the police I ” But Amelia, who had more 
preson<*‘ of mind than liei inoth<‘r, stopped Jemima as she was 
making to one of the front windows. “ Keep where yon are,” said 
Amelia. “ The) ’ll come quiet in a minute or two. And Amelia no 
doubt was right. Calling for the police when there is a row in the 
house is like summoning the water-engines when the soot is on fire 
in the kitchen chimney. In such cases good management will allow 
the soot to bum itself out, without aid from the water-engines. In 
the present instance the police were not called in, and I am inclined 
to think that their presence would not have been advantageous to any 
of the party. 

“ Upon-my-honour — I know nothing about her,” wore the first 
words which Cradell was able to articulate, when Lupex, under 
Eames’s persuasion, at last relaxed his hold. 

Lupex turned round to Miss Spruce with a sardonic grin. “ You 
hear his words, — this enemy to domestic bliss, — Ha, ha ! man, tell 
me whither you have conveyed my wife ! ” 

“ If you wore to '^give me the Bank of England 1 don’t know,” 
said Cradell. 

“ And I'm sure he does not know,” said Mrs. Roper, whoso sus- 
picions against Cradell were beginning to subside. But as her 
suspicions subsided, her respect for him decreased. Such was the 
ease also with Miss Spruce, and with Amelia, and with Jemima. 
They had all thought him ^ Iw a great fool fi>r running away with 
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Mrs. Lapex, but now tboy were beginning to tbink him a poor 
ereatnro because he had not done so. Had ho committed that active 
folly he would have boon an interesting fool. But now, if, as they 
all suspected, he knew no more about Mrs. Lupel than they did, ho 
would bo a fool without any special interest whatever. 

“ Of course ho doesn’t,” said Eames. 

No more than I do,” said Amelia. 

“ His very looks show him innocent,” said Mrs. Roper. 

“ Indeed they do,” said Miss Spruce. 

Lupex turned from one to the other as they thus defended the 
man whom he suspected, and shook his head at each asseition that 
was made. “ And if ho doesn’t know who does ? ” he tisked. 
** Haven’t I soon it all for the last threo months ? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that a creature such as she, used to domestic comforts all 
her life, should have gone off in this way, at dinner-time, taking \Nith 
her my property and all her jewels, and that nobody should have 
instigated her ; nobody assisted her I Is that a story to tell to such 
a man as me ! You may tell it to the marines ! ” Mr. Lupex, as 
ho made this speech, was walking about the room, and as he finished 
it he throw his pocket-handkerchief with violence on to the floor. 
** I know what to do, Mrs. Roper,” ho said. “ I know what steps 
to take. I shall put the affair into the hands of my lawyer to-morrow 
morning.” Then ho picked up his handkerchief and walked down 
into the dining-room. 

“Of course you know nothing about it?” said Eames to his 
friend, Iniving ran upstairs for the pur^iosc of saying a word to him 
while ho washed his hands. 

“What, — aboutMaria? Idon’tknowwhercshcis, ifyou mean that.” 

“ Of course I moan that. What else should I moan ? And what 
makes you call her Maria ? ” 

“ It is wrong. I admit it’s wrong. The word will come out, you 
know,” 

“ Will come out ! I'll tell you what it is, old fellow, you’ll get 
yourself into a mess, and all for nothing. Thai fellow will have you 
up before the police for stealing his things ” 

“ But, Johnny ” 

“ I know all about it. Of course you have not stolen them, and 
of coura|Lthere was nothing to steal. But if you go on calling her 
Maria you’ll find that he’ll have a pull on you. Men don’t 
other men’s wives names for nothing.” 
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** Of coarso we Wo been friends/* said Gradoll, who rather liked 
this view of the matter. 

Yes, — yon have boon friends ! She's diddled yon oat of your 
money, and that’s the beginmng and the end of it. And now, if 
you go on showing oil your friendship, you'll be done out of more 
money. You’ro making an ass of yourself. That's the long and 
the short of it." 

** And what have you made /)f yoursnilf with that girl ? There 
are worse asses than I am yet, Maatei dohnuy." Karnes, as he had 
no answer ready to this counter attack, left the room and went down- 
stairs. Cradell soon followed him, and in a few mmutus they wore 
nil eating tlnir diniici together at Mrs. Bope? s hospitable table. 

liiimcdiati ly aftfi’ dimior Iiupe\ ♦xA himself away, and the 
coincrsation upstaiis becamo goneial on tho subject of the lady’s 
depa* lure. 

“ II I was him I’d ncsor ask a (juestion about her, but let her 
go ■ I’d Anulia. 

“ \<s*, and then ha\e oil her bills following you, whorover you 
went, said Aoulia's brothel. 

‘•Id soouei have her hills than herself," said Kames. 

“ My belief i-s, that bho’s boon an ill-used woman," said Ci*adcll. 
** If she had a husband that she could rospoct and have loved, 
and all that sort oi thing, bUo would have boon a charming woman." 

“ She’s every bit as bad as he is," said Mrs. Roper. 

“ I can’t agree with you, Mrs. Ropor," continued the lady’s 
champion. “ Perhaps I ought to understand her position bettor than 
any one here, and " 

** Then that’s just what you ought not to do, Mr. Cradell," said 
Mrs. Roper. And now the lady of the house spoke out her mind 
with much maternal dignity and with some feminine severity. 
‘‘ That’s just what a young man like you has no business to know. 
What’s a married woman liko that to you, or yuu to her ; or what 
have you to do with understanding her position ? When you’ve a 
wife of your own, if over yon do have one, yon'll find you’ll have 
trouble enough then without anybody else interfering with yon. Not 
but what I believe you’re innocent as a lamb about Mrs. Lupex ; 
that is, as far as any harm goes. Bat you’ve got yourself into all 
this trouble by meddling, and was like enough to get yourself choked 
upstairs by that man. And who’s to wonder when you go on pro- 
tending to be in leva with a woman in that way, and she old enough 

28 — s 
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to bo your mother ? What would your mamma say if she saw you 
at it ? ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha I ” laughed Cradell. 

** It’s all very well your laughing, but I hato such folly. If I 
Bee a young man in lovo with a young woman, I respect him for it 
and then she looked at Johnny Eames. ** I respect him for it, — even 
though he may now and then do things as ho shouldn’t. They most 
of ’em does that. But to see a young man like you, Mr. Cradell, 
dangling after an old married woman, who doesn’t know how to 
behave herself ; and all just because she lets him to do it ; — ugh I — 
an old broomstick with a petticoat on would do just as well ! It 
makes mo sick to see it, and that’s the truth of it. I don’t call it 
manly ; and it ain’t manly, is it. Miss Spruce ?” 

Of course I know nothing about it,” said the lady to whom the 
appeal was thus made. ‘‘ But a young gentleman should keep him- 
self to himself till the time comes for him to speak out, — bogging 
your pardon all tho same, Mr. Cradell.” 

“ I don’t see what a maiTicd woman should want with any one 
after her but her own husband,” said Amelia. 

“And perhaps not always that,” said John Eames. 

It was about an hour after this when the front- door bell was rung, 
and a scream from Jemima announced to them all that some critical 
moment had arrived, Amelia, jumping up, opened the door, and then 
tho rustle of a woman’s dress was hoard on tho lower stairs. “ Oh, 
laws, ma’am, you have given us sich a turn,” said Jemima. “ Wo 
all thought you was run away.” 

“ It’s Mrs. Lupex,” said Amelia. And in two minutes more that 
ill-used lady was in tho room. 

“ Woll, my doors,” said sho, gaily, “ I hope nobody has waited 
dinner.” 

“ No ; wo didn’t wait dinner,” said Mrs. Roper, very gravely. 

“And where’s my Orson? Didn’t he dine at home? Mr. 
Cradell, will you oblige mo by taking my shawl ? But perhaps you 
had better not. People are so censorious ; ain’t they, Miss Bpmee ? 
Mr. Eames shall do it ; and everybody knows that that will bo quite 
safe. Won’t it. Miss Amelia ? ” 

“ Quite, I should think,” said Amelia. And Mrs. Lupex knew 
that eH^ff/roB not to look for an ally in that quarter on tho present 
occasion. Eames got up to take tho shawl, and Mrs. Lupex went on. 

“ And didn't Orson dine at home ? Perhaps they kept him down 
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at the theatre. Bat Tvo been thinking all day ^hat fun it 
bo \vhen ho thought his bird was flown.” 

He did dino at home, ' said Mrs. lV)per ; and he didn't scorn 
to like it. There wasn’t much fun, I can assure you.” 

Ah, wasn't there, though ? 1 bolicvo that man would like to 
liave mo tied to his button-hole. I canic across a few friends,— 
lady fiicnds, Mr. Cradell, though ho oi them had their hasbands; 
so wo made a party, and just went doum to Hampton Court. So my 
gentleman has gone again, has he ? That's uhat I g(r for gadding 
about myself, isn’t it, Miss Spruce ?” 

Mrs. Kopor, as she wont to bid that night, made up her mind 
that, whatoMr might bo the cost and trouble of doing so, she would 
lose no further time m getting nd of hex married guests. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

L1LY*S BEDSIDE. 

Lily Dale’s [constitution was good, anil her rccovciy was n larded 
by no rolapso or lingering dc‘l)ility ; hut, nevertheless, slie was forced 
to keep her bed for many days after the fever had left her. During 
all this period Dr. Crufts came every day. It rvas in vain that 
Mrs. Dale begged him not to do so ; telling him in simple words that 
she felt hei’Bolf bound not to accept from him all this continuation of 
his unremunerated labours now that the absolute necessity for them 
was over. Ho answered her only by little jokes, or did not answer 
her at all ; but still he came daily, almost always at the same hour, 
just as the day was rMining, so that ho could sit for a quarter of an 
Inmr in th(‘ dusk, and then ride home toGuestwick in the dark. At 
this time liell had been admitted into her sister's room, and sho 
would ahv.i)s meet Dr. Crcjfts at Lily's bedside; but she nerer sat 
with him alone, since the day on which he had oll'ered her his love 
with half articulated words, and she had declined it with w'ords also 
half articulated. She had seen him alone since that, on the stairs, 
or standing in the hall, but slie had not remained with him, talking 
to him after her old fashion, and no furiher word of his love had been 
spoken in speech cither half or wholly articulate. 

Nor had Bell spoken of what had passed to any one else. Lily 
would probably have told both her mother and sister instantly ; but 
then no such scene as that which had taken ]daco with Bell would 
have been possible with Lily. In whatever way the matter might 
have gone with her, there w’ould certainly have been some clear tale 
to toll when the interview was over. She w'ould have known whether 
or no she loved the man, or could love him, and would have given 
him BO^ true and intelligible answer. Bell had not done so, but 
had given him an answer which, if true , was not intelligible, and if 
intelligible was not true. And yet, when she had gone away to think 
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over Avhat had passed, she had hoen ha])py and satisEed, and almost 
triumphant. She had never yet asked herself whether she expected 
anything further from Dr. Crofts, nor what that something further 
might be, — and }et she was happy ! 

Lily had now become pei*t and saucy in her bed, taking upon 
herself the little airs which are allowed to a convalcscout invalid as 
compensation for previous Riiffering and restraint. She pretended to 
much anxiety on the subject of her dinner, and declared that she 
would go out on such or such a day, let Dr. Crofts bo impoiiouB 
as h(‘ might. “ He’s an old savage, after all,” she said to her sister, 
one evening, after ho was gone, “ and j'ust a'* bad as tho n st of them.” 

“ I do not know who the lest of them a’e,” ••aid Dell, “ hut at 

any rate he\s not very old.” 

“ You know what 1 moan. He’s just as grumpy as Dr. Gruffeu, 
and thinks (veiybodj is to d • what he U\l^ them. Of course, you 
take hiv port.” 

“ \ id of course you ought, seemg how g<fod ho has been.” 

‘ 'ial of course I hh<mkl, to an}lM>cl3 but you. X do like to 

abu'M i.iin to you.” 

“Lih, Lily!” 

‘ So I do It’s so hard to knock anj liie out of you, that when 
one does find the place whore the tliut lies, one can’t helji hamtiuring 
at it. AYhat did ho mean by sajing that I shouldn’t get up on 
Sunday ? Of course 1 shall get up if I like it.” 

“Not if maniinu asks you not ? ” 

“ Oh, hut she won’t, unless ho interferes and dictates to her. 
Oh, Bell, what a tyrant he would he if ho were married ! ” 

“ 'Would he ? ” 

“ And how submissive you would be, if you were his wife I It’s 
a thousand pities that you arc not in love with each other ; — that is, if 
you are not.” 

“ Lily, I thought that there was a promise between us about that.” 

“ Ah ! hut that was in other days. Things are all altered since 
that promise was given, — all the world has been altered.” And as 
she said this the tone of her voico w'as changed, and it had become 
almost sad. “ I feel as though I ought to be allowed now to speak 
about anything I please.” 

“ You shall, if it pleases you, my pot.” 

“ You see how it is, Bell; I can never again have anything pf 
my own to talk abont.” 
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** Oh| my darling, do not say that/* 

But it is so, Bell ; and why not say it ? Do you think I never 
say it to myself in the hours when I am all alone, thinking over it — 
ticking, thinking, thinking. You must not, — you must not grudge 
to let me talk of it sometimes.'* 

** I will not grudge you anything ; — only I cannot believe that it 
must he so always.” 

** Ask yourself, Bell, how it would be with you. But I sometimes 
fancy that you measure me differently from yourself.” 

“ Indeed I do, for I know how much better you are.” 

“ I am not so much better as to be ever able to forget all that. 
I know I never shall do so. I have made up my miud about it 
clearly and with an absolute certainty.” 

“ Lily, Lily, Lily I pray do not say so.” 

“But I do say it. And yet I have not been very mopish and 
melancholy ; have I, Bell ? 1 do think I deserve some little credit, 
and yet, I declare, you won’t allow me the least privilege in the 
world.” 

“ What privilege would you wish mo to give you ? ” 

“ To talk about Dr. Crofts.” 

“ Lily, you aro a wicked, wicked tyrant.” And Bell leaned over 
her, and fell upon her, and kissed her, hiding her own face in the 
gloom of the evening. After that it came to bo an accepted under- 
standing between them that Bell was not altogether indifferent to 
Dr. Crofts.” 

“ You heard what ho said, my darling,” Mrs. Dale said the next 
day, as the three were in the room together after Dr. Crofts was 
gone. Mrs. Dale was standing on one side of the bod, and Bell on 
the other, while Lily was scolding them both. “ You can get up for 
an hour or two to-morrow, but ho thinks you had better not go out 
of the room. 

“ What would be the good of that, mamma ? I am so tired of 
looking always at the same paper. It is such a tiresome paper. It 
makes one count the pattern over and over again. I wonder how 
you ever can live here.” 

“ I’ve got used to it, you see.” 

“ I never can get used to that sort of thing ; but go on counting, 
and oa|^ting, and counting. I'll tell you what I should like ; and 
I’m sure it would be the best thing, too.” 

“ And what would you like ? ” said Bell. 
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* Just io get up at nine o’clock to-morrow, and go to church as 
though nothing had happened. Then, when Dr. Crofts come in the 
evening, you would tell him I was down at the school. *’ 

** 1 wouldn’t quite odviso that,” said Mrs. Dale. 

It would give him such a delightful start. Aud i^hen he found 
I didn^t die immediately, as of coiii«30 1 ought to do necoiding to 
rule, ho would be so disgusted.” 

“ It would be very ungrateful, lo '»ay till hn^l i * t i I’oll. 

** No, it wouldn’t, a bit. He luidu i no, n Ic^s hi 1 kos it. 
And I don’t believe he comrs to s., no J rl . It’s all very well, 
mamma, your looking in that wa> , hut I lu i *1 ► tiue. And I’ll 
tell }ou v^hat I’ll do. I’ll piLttnd to bt bad ii othoiwise the poor 
man will be robbed of his only liappines'- 

“ I suppose we must allow hir to piy wh,u she likes till sho gets 
well, said Mrs. Dale, laughing. It nas now m^arly dark, and 
Mrs. l)ulo did not see that Bell’s hand liiid crept under the bod- 
clotlh , and taken hold of that (rf bci sislei “ It’b true, mamma,’* 
coiit'i to d Lily, “ and I defv hti to deny li. I would forgive him for 
keeping me in bed if ho would only make her fall in love with him.” 

Sho has made a bargain, mamma,” said Bell, ** that sho is to 
say whatever she likes till sho gets well.” 

“ I am to say whatever I like always ; that was the bargain, and 
1 mean to stand to it.” 

On the following Sunday Lily did get up, but did not leave her 
mother’s bedroom. There she was, seated in that half-diguihed and 
half-luxurions state winch belongs to the first getting up of an 
invalid, when Dr. Crofts called. There she had eaten her tiny bit 
of roast mutton, and had called her mother a stingy old creature, 
because she would not permit another morsel; and there she had 
drunk her half glass of port wino, pretending that it was voiy bad, 
and twice worse than the doctor’s physic ; and there, Sunday though 
it was, she bad fully ei^joyed the last hour of daylight, reading that 
exquisite new novel which had just completed itself, amidst the 
jarring criticisms of the youth and age of the reading public. 

*‘I am quite sure sho was right in accepting him, Bell,” she 
said, putting down the book as the light was iading, and beginning 
to praise the story. 

** It was a matter of course,” said Bell. It always is right in 
the novels. That’s why I don’t like them. They are too sweet.” 

^ That’s why I do like them, because they are so sweet. A 
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is Bot to iell yoa what yon are, but what yon ongnt to be 
aaid a botoI should tell you not what you are to get, but what you’d 
like to get." 

** If so, then, I’d go back to the old school, and have the heroine 
really a heroine, walking all the way up from Edinburgh to London, 
and falling among thieves; or else nursing a wounded hero, and 
describing the battle from the window. We’ve got tired of that ; or 
else the people who ^vrite can’t do it now-a-days. But if we are to 
have real life, lot it bo real." 

“No, Bell, no I ’’ said Lily. “ Real life sometimes is so painful." 
Then her sister, in a moment, was down on the floor at her feet, 
kissing her hand and caressing her knees, and praying that the 
wound might bo healed. 

On that morning Lily had succeeded in inducing her sister to tell 
her all that had been said by Dr. Oroits. All that had been said by 
herself also. Bell had intended to tell ; but when she came to this part 
the story, her account ^vas very lame. “ I don’t think I said any- 
thing," she said. “ But bllonce always gives consent. He’ll know 
that," Lily had rejoined. “ No, ho will not ; my silence didn’t give 
any consent ; I’m sure of that. And he didn’t think that it did." 
“ But you didn’t mean to refuse him ? " “I think I did. I don’t 
think I knew what I meant ; and it was safer, therefore, to look no, 
than to look yes. If I didn’t say it, I’m sure I looked it." “ But 
you wouldn’t refuse him now ? ” asked Lily. *■ I don't know," said 
Bell. “ It seems as though I should want yoaib to make up my 
mind ; and he won’t ask mo again." 

Boll was biill at her sister’s feet, caressing them, and praying 
with all her heart that that wound might bo healed in due time, 
when Mrs. Dale came m and announced the doctor’s daily visit. 
“Then I’ll go," said Bell. 

“ Indeed you won’t," said Lily. “ He’s coming simply to make 
a morning call, and nobody need run away. Now, Dr. Crofts, you 
need not come and stand over me with your watch, for I won’t let 
you touch my hand except to shake hands with me ; " and then she 
held her hand out to him. “ And all you’ll know of my tongue 
you’ll learn from the sound." 

“ I don’t core in the least for your tongue." 

»%daie say not, and yet you may some of these days. 1 can 
speak out, if I like it ; can’t I, mamma ?" 

** 1 should think Dr. Crofts knows that by this time, my dear." 
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** 1 don’t know. There are some things gentlemen axe y&j slow 
to learn. Bat jon must sit down, Dr. Crofts, and make yourself 
comfortable and polite ; for yon must understand that yon are not 
master hero any longer. I am out of bed now, and your reign is 
over.” 

** That’s the gratitude of tlie world, all through,” said Mrs. 
Dale. 

“ Who is ever grateful to a doctor? only cures v>u that ho 
may triumph over some other doctor, aial declare, as he goes by 
Dr. Gruffen’s door, ‘ There, hod she colled you in, slic* d have been 
dead before now; nr else would have btot ill nn iwiive months.’ 
Don’t you jump for joy nhen Dr. Gruflfen s patKots ih( ^ 

“ Of course I do — out in tho market- place, so that everybody 
shall see mo,” said the doctor. 

“ Idly, how can you say such shocking tJungs ? ’ said her sister. 

Thon tho doctor did sit down, and they wore all very cosy 
togtthu over tho fire, talking about things i^hioh were not medical, 
01 half medical in then appiiaiice. Ity degrees tho conversation 
came round to Mrs. Eames and to John Eanios. Two or three days 
sinci Crofts had told Mrs. Dale of that aflair at the railway station, 
of which up to that time she had hoard nothing. Mrs. Dale, Tvhoii 
she assured that young Eames had given Crosbio a tremendous 
thrashing — tho tidings of the affair which had got themselves sub- 
stantiated at Gucstwick so described tho nature of the encounter — 
could not withhold somo meed of applause. 

“ Dear hoy!” she said, almost involuntarily. “ Dear boy! it 
came from tho honestness of his heart ! ” And then sho gave special 
injunctions to the doctor — iiynnctions which were surely nnnecessaiy 
— that no word of the matter should bo whispered before Lily. 

I was at the manor, yesterday,” said the doctor, and tho 
carl would talk about nothing but Master Johnny. Ho says he’s tho 
finest fellow going.” Whereupon Mrs. Dale touched him with her 
foot, fearing that the conversation might be led away in the direction 
of Johnny’s prowess. 

** I am so glad,” said Lily. ** 1 always knew that they’d find 
John out at last.” 

« And Lady Julia is just as fond of him,” said the doctor. 

« Dear me t ” said Lily. ** Suppose they were to make sqp a 
match!” 

** lily, how can yon be so absnrd ?” 
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<* Let me see ; what relation would he he to us ? He would 
eertainly be Bernard’s uncle, and uncle Christopher’s half brother- 
in-law. Wouldn’t it be odd ?” 

“ It would rather,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ I hope he’ll 1)0 civil to Bernard. Don’t you, Bell ? Is he to 
give up the Income-tax Office, Dr. Crofts ?” 

“ I didn’t hear that that was settled yet.” And so they went 
on talking about John Eames. 

“ Joking apart,” said Lily, “ I am very glad that Lord De Guest 
has taken him by the hand. Not that 1 think an earl is better than 
anybody else, but boenuso it shows that people arc beginning to 
understand that he has got sonietliing in him. I always said that 
they who laughed at John would see him hold up his head yet.” All 
which words sank deep into Mrs. Dale’s mind. If only, in some 
coming time, her pet might be taught to love this new young boro ! 
But then would not that last heroic deed of his militate most strongly 
against any possibility of such love ! 

“ And now I may as well be going,” said the doctor, rising from 
his chair. At this time Bell had left the room, but Mrs. Dale was 
still there. 

** You need not bo in such a huiry, especially this evening,” said 
Lily. 

“ Why especially this evening.” 

Because it will bo the last. Sit down again. Doctor Crofts. 
I’ve got a little speech to make to you. I’ve been preparing it all 
the morning, and you must give mo an opportunity of speaking it.” 

“ I’ll come the day after to-morrow, and I’ll hear it then.” 

** But I choose, sir, that you should hear it now. Am I not to 
be obeyed when I first get up on to my own throne ? Dear, dear 
Dr. Crofts, how am I to thank you for all that you have done ?” 

** How are any of us to thank him ? ” said Mrs. Dale. 

** I hate thanks,” said the doctor. ** One kind glance of the eye 
is worth them all, and I’ve had many such in this house.” 

You have our hearts’ love, at any rate,” said Mrs. Dale. 

** God bless you all ! ” said he, as he prepared to go. 

** But I haven’t made my speech yet,” said Lily. ** And to tell 
the truth, mamma, you must go away, or I shall never be able to 
maJ^it. It's very improper, is it not, turning you out, but it shall 
onlytoke throe minutes.” Then Mrs. Dale, with some little joking 
word, left the room ; but, as she left it, her mind was hardly at ease. 
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Ought she to have gone, leaving it to Lily’s discretion to say what 
words she might think fit to Dr. Crofts ? Hitherto she had never 
doubted her daughters — not even their discretion ; and therefore it 
had been natural to her to go when she was bidden. But as she 
went downstairs she had her doubts whether she was right or no. 

“ Dr. Crofts,” said Lily, as soon as they were alone. “ Sit down 
there, close to me. I want to ask you a question. What was it you 
said to Bell when you were alone with her the other evouing in the 
parlour '? ” 

The doctor sat for a moment without ansv^ oring, and Lily, who 
was watching him closely, could sec by the light of the tire that lie 
had been startled — had aluiobt shuddered as the question was asked 
him. 

“ What did I say to her ?” and he ropt^ated her words in a very 
low voi<*e. ** I asked her if »ho could love me, and be my wife.” 

“ And what answer did she make to you / ” 

'W hat answer did she make She simply refused me.” 

“ Nn, 110, no; don’t believo her, Dr. Crofts. It was not so; — 
I think it was not so. Mind you, I can say nothing as coming from 
her. Sho has not told mo her own mind. But if you really lore 
her, she will be mad to refuse you.” 

“ I do love her, Lily ; that at any rate is true.” 

“ Then go to her again, I am speaking for myself now. I can- 
not afford to lose such a brother as you w'ould bo. I love you so 
dearly that I cannot spare you. And she, — I think she’ll learn to 
love you as you would wish to be loved. You know her nature, how 
silent she is, and averse to talk about herself. She has confessed 
nothing to me hut this, — that you spoke to her and took her by 
surprise. Are we to have another chance? I know how wrong 
1 am to ask such a question. But, after all, is not the truth 
the best ? ” 

** Another chance ! ” 

“ I know what you mean, and I think she is worthy to be your 
wife. I do, indeed; and if so, she must be very worthy. You 
won’t- tell of me, will you now, doctor ? " 

No ; I won’t tell of you.” 

** And you’ll try again ? ” 

**Yes; rU* try again.” 

** God bless you, my brother I I hope, — I hope you’ll be tkj 
brother.” Then, as he put out his hand to her once more, die 
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nised her head towards him, and he, stooping down, kissed her 
forehead. ** Moke mamma come to me,” were the last words she 
^oke as he went out at the door. 

So yonVo made your speech,” said Mrs. Dale. 

** Yes, mamma.” 

** I hope it was a discreet speech.” 

1 hope it was, momma. But it has made me so tired, and I 
believe I’ll go to bed. Do you know I don’t think I should have 
done much good down at the school to-day ? ” 

Then Mrs. Dale, in her anxiety to repair what injur)' might have 
been done to her daughter by over-exertion, omitted any further men-" 
tion of the farewell speech. 

Dr. Crofts as he rode home enjoyed but little of the triumph of a 
successful lover. ** Tt may be that she’s right,” he said to himself ; 
** and, at any rate. I’ll ask again.” Novciihcless, that “ No ” which 
Bell had spoken, and had repeated, still sounded in his ears harsh 
and conclusive. There arc men to whom a peal of nocs rattling 
about their ears never takes the sound of a true denial, and others 
to whom the word once pronounced, bo it whispered ever so softly, 
comes as though it were an unchangeable verdict from the supreme 
judgment-seat. 
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CHAPTEU XUl 
FIT, hm\ 

Will any reader remember tho loves, — no u loves , that word 
is HO decidedly ill-applied as to bo iuea)>able ul awakemuej tho remom- 
branco of any reader ; but the fliiiations— of Lady Dumbollo and 
Mr. f^ljiutagonot rollistr'" TIioho flirtations, as they hod boon 
carried on at Courcy Castle, were Ii»id ban in all their enormities to 
the < of the public, and it mud be coufeHseJ that if tho eye of tho 
pnbl 1 was shocked, that eye must bo shocked very eanily. 

J»nt the eye (»f the public was shocked, and people wlio wore par- 
ticular as to their morals said very 8trau{?o things. Lady I>e Courcy 
herself said very strange things indeed, shaking her hood, and 
dropping inystorions words ; whereas Lady Clandidlcm spoko much 
more openly, declarmg her opinion tlxat Lady Dumbollo would he off 
before May. Thejr both agreed that it would not be altogether bod 
for Lord Dumhello that he should lose his wife, but shook their heads 
very sadly when they fpoko of poor Plantagenet Palliser. As to tho 
lady’s fate, that lady whom they hod both almost worshipped during 
the days at Courcy Castle, — they did not seem to trouble themselves 
about that. 

And it mast be admitted that Mr. Fallifior had been a little im- 
prudent, — imprudent, that is, if he knew anything about tho rumours 
afloat, — seeing that soon after his visit at Courcy Castle ho hod gone 
down to Lady Hartletop’s place in Shropshire, at which tho Dum- 
bellos intended to spend the winter, and on leaving it had expressed 
his intention of returning in February. The Hartletop people had 
pressed him very much, — the pressure having come with peculiar 
force from Lord Dumbollo. Therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that the HarUetop people had at any rate not heard of the nunonr. 

Mr. Plantagenet Palliser spent bis Christmas with his unde»4^ 
Duke of Omnium, at Gatherum Castle. That is to say, he reaehi^ 
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the castle in time for dinner on Christmas eve, and left it on the 
znoming after Christmas day. This was in accordance with the 
usual practice of his life, and the tenants, dependants, and followers 
of the Omnium interest were always delighted to see this manifes* 
tation of a healthy English domestic family feeling between the duke 
and his nephew. But the amount of intercourse on such occasions 
between them was generally trifling. The duko would smile as ho 
put out his right hand to his nephew, and say, — 

“ Well, Plantagenct, — verj' busy, I suppose ?” 

The duko was tho only living being who called him Plantagcnot 
to his face, though there were some scores of men who talked of 
Planty Pal behind his back. Tho duko had boon the only living 
being so to call him. Let us hope that it still was so, and that 
there had arisen no feminino exception, dangerous in its nature and 
improper in its circumstances. 

“ Well, Plantagonot,” said tho duke, on tho present occasion, 
** very busy, I suppose 

** Yos, iiidood, duko,” said Mr. Palliser. “ When a man gets 
the harness on him ho docs not easily got quit of it.” 

The duke remombered that his nephew had made almost tho 
samo remark at his last Christmas visit. 

“By-thc-by,” said the duko, “I want to say a word or two to 
you before you go.” 

Buch a proposition on tho duko’s part was a great departure from 
his u^ual practice, but tho nephew of course undertook to obey his 
uncle’s behests. 

ril see you before dinner to-morrow,” said Plantagenet. 

‘‘Ah, do,” said tho duko. “I’ll not keep you five minutes.” 
And at six o’clock on tho following afternoon tho two were closeted 
together in the duko’s private room. 

“ I don’t suppose there is much in it,” began tho duke, “ but 
people are talking about you and Lady Dumbcllo.” 

“ Upon my word, peoplo are very kind.” And Mr. Palliser 
bethought himself of tho fact, — for it certainly was a fact, — that 
people for a groat many years had talked about his uncle and Lady 
Dumbcllo’s mother-in-law. 

^Yes ; kind enough ; aro they not ? You’ve just come from 
Haxxlebniy, I believe.” Hortlebuiy was the Marquis of Hartletop’s 
seat in Shropshire. 

“ Yes, 1 have. And I’m going there again in February.” 
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“ Ah, I’m sorry for that. Not that I moan, of course, to initjf- 
fero with your arraugements. You will acknowledge that I have not 
often done so, in any matter whatever.*’ 

** No ; yon have not,” said the nephew, comforting himself with 
an inward assuranco that no such interforeuco on his nude's part 
could have been possible. 

‘‘But in this instance it would suit me, and I really think it 
would suit yon too, that you should bo as little at Hartlebiiiy as pos- 
sible. You have said that you would go there, and course you 
will go. But if I wore you, I would not stay nlwvo a da> <»r tw'o.” 

Mr. Plantagenct Palliscr received everylfun;r bo had hi the world 
from Lis unclt*. He sat in Pailiameut thr(n>gh LiS undo s interest, 
and received an allowance of ever so ninny thousand a year which 
his uncle conld slop to-monow by L^h uicro word. Ho was his 
uncle’s heir, and the dukedom, with certain eijtailod properties, must 
ultimately fall to him, unloK^^ his unde should Jiiarry and have a son. 
But h tar the greater portion of the diiKo’s jiioporty was unentailed; 
the duK«> might probably live for the uozt twenty years or more ; and 
it was quite possible that, if oftended, ho might many and become a 
father. It may bo said that uo hian could well bo more dependent 
on another than Plantagenct Pallisor was upon his undo ; and it 
may bo said also that no father or undo ever troubled bis heir with 
lass interference. Nevertheless, the nephew immediately felt himself 
aggrieved by this allusion to his private life, and resolved at once 
that ho would not submit to such survTillauco. 

“ I don’t know how long 1 shall stay,” said he ; ‘‘ hut 1 cannot 
say that my visit will bo influenced ono way or the other by such a 
rumour as that.” 

“ No ; probably not. But it may perhaps be influenced by my 
request.” And the duke, as ho spoke, looked a little savage. 

“ You wouldn’t ask me to regard a report that has no foun- 
dation.” 

“I am not asking about its foundation. Nor do 1 in tho least 
wish to interfere with your manner in life.” By which last obser- 
vation the duke intended his nephew to understand that ho was quite 
at liberty to take away any other gentleman’s wife, but that ho was 
not at liberty to give occasion even for a surmise that he w'anted to 
take Lord Dumbello’s wife. “ The fact is this, Plantagenct. 1 have 
for many years been intimate with that family. I have not many 
intimacies, and shall probably never increase them. Such friends 
VOL. n. 29 
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as I have, I wish to keep, and you will easily perceive that any such 
report as that which 1 have mentioned, might make it unpleasant for 
me to go to Hartlebmy, or for the Hartlebury people to come here.” 
The duke certainly could not have spoken plainer, and Mr. Palliscr 
understood him thoroughly. Two such alliances between the two 
families could not bo expected to run pleasantly together, and even 
the rumour of any such second alliance might interfere with the 
pleasantness of the former one. 

“ That’s all,” said the duko. 

“ It’s a most absurd slander,” said Mr. Pallisor. 

** I dare say. Those slanders always arc absurd ; bat what can 
wo do ? We can’t tie up people’s tongues.” And the duke looked 
as though he wished to have tlio subject considered as iinished, and 
to be loft alone. 

“ But wo can disregard them,” said the nephew, indiscreetly. 

“ You may. I have never been able to do so. And yet, 1 believe, 
I have not earned for myself the reputation of being sul)ject to the 
voices of men. You tliink that I am asking much of you ; but you 
should remember that hitherto 1 have given much and have asked 
nothing. I expect you to oblige me in this matter.” 

Then Mr. Plantagenet Palliser left the room, knowng that ho had 
been threatened. What the duke had said amounted to this. — If you 
go on dangling after Lady Dumbello, I’ll stop the seven thousond a 
year uhich I give you. I’ll oppose your next return at Silverbridge, 
and I’ll make a will and leave away from you Matching and Tho 
Ilorus, — a beautiful little place in Surrey, tho use of which had been 
ah'oady offered to Mr. Palliser in the event of his moiriage ; all tho 
Littlehury estate in Yorkshii-e, and the enormous Scotch property. 
Of my personal goods, and money invested in loans, shares, and 
funds, you shall never touch a shilling, or the value of a shiUing. 
And, if I find that I can suit myself, it may bo that I’ll leave you 
plain Mr. Plantagenet Palliser, with a little first cousin for the head 
of your family. 

The full amount of this throat Mr. Palliser understood, and, os 
he thought of it, he acknowledged to himself that he had never felt 
for Lady Dumbello auythmg like love. No conversation between 
them had ever been wanner than that of which the reader has seen 

a satele. Lady Dumbello hod been nothing to him. But now, 

now ^t tho matter had been put before him in this way, might it 
not become him, as a gentleman, to fall in love with so very bean* 
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tifiil a woman, whoso name had already boon liuhod 'ailh lus o^v'n? 
Wo all know that story of the priest, who, by his question in the 
oonfossioual, taught tho ostler to grease tho horses' tooth. 1 never 
did yet,” said the ostler, ** but I’ll have a try at it.” In this case, 
tho duke hod acted tlio part of tho priest, and Mr. Pallisor, before tho 
night was over, had almost bocomo os ready a pupil as the ostler. As 
to tho throat, it would ill bocomo hm , as n ralliser and a Phintagonot 
to regal d it. The duko would not many. Of all mca in tho world 
ho was the least Likely to spite bis own face by cutcl ijr oil' his own 
nose; and, for tho rest of it, Mr. Palliser would lake his chouco. 
Tliereforo ho wont down to ilartlobury • arly in Kohruary, having 
fully determinod to bo vor}* particular m his atteutioas to Lady 
Lumbello. 

Among a houseful ot people at Harilebnry, he found Lord 
Porlock, a slight, sickly, woin-ouL looking man, who had somoUiing 
about his eye of his lathu h hardness, but nothing in his mouth of 
hjs ^ .Out’s ferocity. 

• j-jo ^oui* bister’s going lo bo mairn <['?'' said Mr. Pallisor. 

“ i\b. One has no ngut to Ik sur])used at anything they do, 
wlu'u one romembers tho lilc their fifitber leads them.’ 

'' 1 was gouig to congratulate you.” 

“ l)ou t do that.” 

“ I met him at Courcy, and mthcr liked him.” 

Mr. Pallisor had barely spoken to ^Ir. Crosbio at Courcy, but 
then in tho usual course of his social life ho seldom did more than 
barely .speak to anybody. 

“ Lid you ?” said Lord Porlock. “For tho poor girl’s soke I 
hope he’s not a ruffian. How any man should propose to my father 
to marry a daughter out of his house, is more than 1 can understand. 
How was my mother looking ? ” 

“ I didn’t see anything amiss about her.” 

“ I expect that he'll murder her some day.” Then that conver- 
sation came to an end. 

Mr. Pallisor himself perceived, — ^as he looked at her he could not 
but perceive, — that a certiiin amount of social energy seemed to 
enliven Lady Lumbello when he approached her. She was given to 
smile when addressed, but her nsual smile was meaningless, almost 
leaden, and never in any degree flattering to the person to whom it 
was accorded. Yeiy many women fl™l« as they answer the words 
which are spoken to them, and most who do so flatter by their smile. 
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The thing is so common that no one thinks of it. The flattering 
pleases, but means nothing. The impression unconsciously taken 
simply conveys a feeling that the woman has made herself agreeable, 
as it was her duty to do, — agreeable, as far as that smile went, in 
some very infinitesimal degree. But she has thereby made her little 
contribution to society. Bho will make the same contribution a hun- 
dred times in the some evening. No one knows that she has flattered 
anybody ; she does not know it herself ; and the world calls her an 
agreeable woman. But Lady Dumbello put no flattery into her 
customary smiles. They were cold, unmeaning, accompanied by no 
special glance oi the eye, and seldom addressed to the individual. 
They wore given to the room at large ; and the room at large, 
acknowledging her great pretensions, accepted thc^m as sufli'ucnt. 
But when Mr. Palliser came neai'to her she would turn heiself slightly, 
over so slightly, on her seat, and would allow her e^cs to rest lor u 
moment upon his face. Then when he remarked that it had been 
rather cold, she would smile actually upon him as she acknowledged 
the trath of his observation. All this Mr. Palliser taught himself to 
observe, having been instructed by his foolish uncle in that lesson as 
to the greasing of the horses’ teeth. 

But, nevertheless, during the first week of his stay at Hartlebury, 
he did not say a word to her more tender than his observation about 
the weather. It is true that ho was very busy. He had undertaken 
to speak upon the address, and as Parliament was now about to bo 
opened, and as his speech was to bo based upon statistics, ho was 
full of figures and papers. His correspondence was pressing, and 
the day was seldom long enough for his purposes. He felt that the 
intimacy to which he aspired was hindered by the laborious routine 
of his life ; but nevertheless he w'ould do something before ho left 
Hartlebury, to show the special nature of his regard. Ho would say 
something to her, that should open to her view the secret of — shall 
wo say his heart ? Such was his resolve, day after day. And yet 
day after day went by, and nothing was said. He fancied that Lord 
Dumbello was somewhat less friendly in his manner than ho had 
been, that ho put himself in the way and looked cross ; but, as 
he declared to himself, he cared very little for Lord Dumbello *s 
looks. 

^ll^en do yon go to town ? ” he said to her one evening. 

« Probably in April. We certainly shall not leave Hartlebniy 
before that." 
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“Ah, yes. You stay for thp hunting.” 

“ Yea ; Lord Dumhello always remains hero through March, 
lie may run up to toam for a day or two.” 

“ How comfoi-tablo ! I must he in London on Thursday, you 
know.” 

“ Whon Pailiamcnt meets, I suppose :> ” 

“ Exactly. It is such a horo ; hut one has to do it.” 

“ When a man makes a huMiiess (»rii, I suppose lie must,” 

“ Oh, dear, yes ; it’s quite imperative.” Then Mr. Palliser 
looked round the room, and thought he pew Lord Dumhcllo’s cyo 
fixed upon him. It was really very haul w« jk. (f the truth must 
ho told, ho (lid not know h(>w to begin. 'V^i it was ho to say to her? 
How was ho to coinmenco a rouvoi* itjou that should end by being 
tendor ? Shu uas very luju'lsijim «oit»iiuiy, and for him she could 
look interesting ; but for lus voiy life In did not know how to begin to 
'‘Uy anything special to h(‘r. A liaison with such a woman as Ijady 
Pumhello,- -platonic, inuoi'ont, hut novmihelcss vciy intimate, — 
Wiiaul ctrtiiiuly lend a giuco ti lih h lo, wliich, under its presen 
circiniidHiifos, w'as rather dry. Ho ivas told, — told by public 
rumour which had reached him through liis uncle, — that tho lady 
was willing. She certainly looked as though sho liked him; hut 
how was ho to begin? Tho art of startling tho llouso of Commons 
and frightening tho British public by tho voluminous accuracy of his 
statistics he had already learned ; hut what was ho to say to a pretty 
woman ? ” 

“ You’ll bo sure to bo in London in April ? ” 

This was on another occasion. 

“ Oh, yos ; I think so.” 

“ In Cai-lton Gardens, I suppose.” 

“ Yes ; Lord Dnmbello has got a lease of the house now.” 

“ Has he, indeed ? Ah, it’s an excellent house. I hope I shall 
be allowed to call there sometimes.” 

“ Certainly,- -only I know you must he so busy.” 

“ Not on Saturdays and Sundays.” 

“ I always receive on Sundays,” said Lady Dumhello. Mr. Pal- 
liser felt that there was nothing peculiarly gracious in this. A 
permission to coll whon all her other acquaintances would be there, 
was not much ; but still, perhaps, it was as much os be could expect 
to obtain on that occasion. He looked up and saw that Lord Dum- 
hello*8 eyes werq again upon him, and that Lord DombeUo’s brow 
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was black. He began to doubt wbeiber a country bouse, where all 
19tB people wore thrown together, was the best place in the world for 
such niancDUvi*ing. Lady Dumbello was very handsome, and he 
liked to look at her, but he could not find any subject on which to 
interest her in that drawing-room at Hartlobury. Ijater in the 
evening he found himself saying something to her about the sugar 
duties, and then ho knew that ho had better give it up. He had 
only one day more, and that was required imperatively for his speech. 
The matter would go much easier in London, and he would postpone 
it till then. In the crowded rooms of London private conversation 
would be much easier, and Lord Dumbello wouldn’t stand over and 
look at him. Lady Dumbello had taken his remarks about the sugar 
veiy kindly, and had asked for a definition of an ad valorem duty. 
It was a nearer approach to a real conversation than he had ever 
before made ; but the subject had been unlucky, and could not, in his 
hands, bo brought round to anything tender ; so he resolved to post- 
pone his gallantry till the London spring should make it easy, and felt 
as ho did so, that ho was relieved for the time from a heavy weight. 

“ Good-by, Lady Dumbello,” ho said, on the next evening. I 
start early to-morrow morning.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Palliscr.” 

As sho spoke she smiled ever so sweetly, but she certainly had 
not learned to call him Plantagenct as yet. He went up to London 
and immediately got himself to work. The accurate and voluminous 
speech came off with considerable credit to himself, — credit of that 
quiet, enduring kind wliich is accorded to such men. The speech 
was ro8p<‘ctablc, dull, and correct. Men listened to it, or sat with 
thoir hats over their eyes, asleep, pretending to do so ; and the Daily 
Jupiter in the morning had a leading article about it, which, how- 
ever, loft the reader at its close altogether in doubt whether 
Mr. Polliser might bo supposed to be a great financial pundit or no. 
Mr. Polliser might become a shining light to the moneyed world, 
and a glory to the bonking interests ; he might be a future Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But then again, it might tom out that, in these 
affairs, he was a mere ignis fatuus, a blind guide, — a man to bo laid 
aside as very respectable, but of no depth. Who, then, at the 
present time, could judioiously risk his credit by declaring whether 
Mr. ^IHser understood his subject or did not understand it ? We 
are not content in looking to our newspapers for all the information 
that earth and human intellect can afford ; but we demand from them 
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what we might demand if a daflJ»^fiheol could como to tir from tho 
world of spirits. Tlio result, of course, is this,— that tho papers do 
protend that they have come daily from tho world of spirits ; but tho 
oracles are very doubtful, as were those of old. 

Plantagenot Pallisor, though ho was eonteniod with this article, 
felt, ns ho sat in his chambers in tho Vibany, tlint soinoihiug olso 
was wanting to his happiness. This sort of life was all very well. 
Ambition was a grand thing, and it bc(*aiiK' him, as a Pallisor and a 
future ])oor, to make politics bi^^ prof<“' ion. lint ' !• not spare 
an hour or tw( for Amaryllis m the hlud Was i. n^i Imrd, this 
life of his? Since ho had hoen toll » iL l.adv I'niobtllc* smiled 
upon him ho had cort iiul^ thought more I'Uut i hi ’■ wju ts than had 
been good h)r his statistics. It soointsl 'o liniUgh a now vein in his 
body had been broui'lit into use, n>id that hjood was ninning where 
blood had riwor nin ludou . If no had m m Tja(h Thimhello hofore 
Dunihi llo had seen her. aigld ho not lii'vo i.mrriod h *r ? Ah ! in 
BPf’ caso as that, hud bom snnpl; Miss Graiitl}, or Lady 
tin I I.' Granfly, as Ibo o i ini^ht ba\( ia'im, ho thought ho might 
havt‘ boon rblo to speak to hot with more oaso. As it was, ho 
certainly had found the i^isk dithcult, down in iho coiintrv , ihough 
ho had hi'ard of men of his cIush doing the same sort oi thing all his 
life. For my own part, I belie vc, that the reputed sinners are much 
more numerous than the sinners. 

As ho sat there, a certain Mr. Fothergill came in upon him. 
Mr. Fothergill was a gentleman who managed most of his uncle’s 
ordinary aQ’airs, — a clever follou, who know on which side his bread 
was buttered. Mr. Fothergill was naturally anxious to stand well 
with tho hoir ; but to stand well with the owner was his busi- 
ness in life, and vith that business he never allowed anj’thing to 
interfere. On this occasion Mr. Fothergill was very civil, com- 
plimenting his future possible patron on his very powerful speech, 
and predicting for him political power with much more certainty 
than the newspapers which had, or had not, come from the world 
of spirits. Mr. Fothergill had come in to say a word or two about 
some matter of business. As all Mr. Palliser’s money passed 
through Mr. Fothergill’s hands, and as his electioneering intcrestB 
were managed by Mr. Fothergill, Mr. Fothergill not nnircquei!% 
called to say a necessaiy word or two. When this was done he 
said another word or two, which might he necessaiy or not, as the 
case might be. 
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“ Mr. Palliscr,” said ho, “ I wonder you don’t think of marrying. 
1 hope you’ll excuse me.” 

Mr. Palliser was by no means sure that ho would excuse him, 
and sat himself suddenly upright in his chair in a manner that was 
intended to exhibit a first symptom of outraged dignity. But, 
singulaily enough, ho had himself been thinking of maniage at that 
moment. How would it have boon with him had ho known the 
beautiful Griselda before tlio Bumbollo alliance had been an-aiigcd ? 
Would ho have married her? Would he have been comfortable if 
he had married her ? Of course he could not many now, seeing that 
ho was in love with Lady Bumbollo, and that the lady in question, 
unfortunately, had a husband of her owm ; but though he had been 
thinking of marrying, he did not like to have the subject thus roughly 
thrust before his eyes, and, as it were, into his veiy lap by his uncle’s 
agent. Mr. Fothcrgill, no doubt, saw the first symptom of outraged 
dignity, for ho was a clover, sharp man. But, perhaps, ho did not 
in truth much regard it. Perhaps ho had received instructions which 
ho w’as bound to regard above all oUier mattiTs. 

** I hope you’ll excuse me, Mr. Palliser, I do, indeed ; but I say 
it because I am half afraid of some, — some, — some diminution of 
good feeling, perhaps, I had better call it, between you and your 
uncle. Anything of that kind would bo such a monstrous pity." 

** I am not aware of any such probability." 

This Mr. Palliscr said with considerable dignity ; but when the 
words were spoken he bethought himself whether ho had not told 
a fib. 

“ No ; perhaps not. I trust there is no such probability. But 
the duke is a very determined man if ho takes anything into his 
head ; — and then he has so much in his power." 

“ Ho has not mo in his power, Mr. Fothergill." 

“ No, no, no. One man docs not have another in his power in 
this country, — not in that way ; but then you know, Mr. Palliser, it 
would hardly do to offend him ; would it ? " 

“ I would rather not offend him, as is natural. Indeed, I do not 
wish to offend any one." 

** Exactly so ; and least of all the duke, who has the whole pro- 
perty in his own hands. We may say the whole, for he can marry 
io-moxxow if he pleases. And then his life is so good. I don’t know 
a stomr man of his age, anywhere.” 

I'm very glad to hear it.” 
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I*m sure you are, Mr. Palliser. Bat if he wero to iako offence, 
you know ? ” 

“ I should put up with it.” 

“ Yes, exactly ; that’s what you would do. But it would he worth 
while to avoid it, seeing how much ho hiw in his po\M‘r,” 

“ Has the duke sent you to mo now, Mr. Fothergill ? *' 

** No, no, no, — nothincr of the Mi^rt. But ho dioppid words tho 
other day which made mo fancy that ho was not quite, -quite, — 
quite at ca'^o about you, I havt‘ long kiuwra that he «ould ho very 
glad indeed to see an heir horn to tho pioiMrl\. 'I he other morn- 
ing, — T don’t know whether there was an v tiling in »t,--hut I fancied 
ho was going to mako some change in pu'iint ai ningomenls. 
lie did not do it, and it might htne hedi fancy. Only think, 
Mr. Palliser, what one word <if hi*« might do ! If ho says a word, ho 
never goes Imck from it.” Then, havin ' so much, Mr. Fothor- 
gill went his way. 

Palliser understood tho moannig oi all lliis very w'ell. It 
WO'- 7 ol the first occasion on which M’ 1 othergill had gi\en him 
advice advice such us Mr. Fothcrgill himself had no right to give 
him. lie always received such counsel with au air of half injured 
dignity, inhnding thereby to explain to jMi. Fothcrgill that ho was 
intruding. But ho knew well whence tho advice camo ; and though, 
in all such cases, ho had made up his mind not to follow such counsel, 
it had geneially come to pass that Mr. Palliscr’s conduct had more 
or less accurately conformed itself to Mr. Fothergill’s advice. A 
word firom the duke might certainly do a great deal I Mr. Palliser 
resolved that in that affair of Lady Dumbello ho would follow his 
own devices. Bui, nevorthcless, it was undoubtedly tmo that a word 
from tho duke might do a great deal f 

Wo, who are in the secret, know how far Mr. Palliser had already 
progressed in his iniquitous passion before ho left Hartlebury. Others, 
who were perhaps not so well informed, gave him credit for a much 
more advanced success. Lady Clandidlem, in her letter to Lady Be 
Conrey, written immediately after the departure of Mr. Palliser, 
declared that, having hoard of that gentleman’s intended maiutmal 
departure, she had confidently expected to loam at the brcakfost-tabla 
that Lady Dumbello had flown with him. From the tone of hdr 
ladyship's language, it seemed as though she had been robbed of an 
anticipated pleasure by Lady Dumbello’s prolonged sojourn in the 
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ludis of isr Imsband’e ancestors. ** 1 feel, howerer, quite convinced, 
said Lady Clandidlem, that it cannot go on longer than the spring. 
I never yet saw a man so infatuated as Mr. Palliser. Ho did not 
leave her for one moment all the time he was here. No one but 
Lady Hartlotop would have permitted it. But, you know, there is 
nothing so pleasant as good old family friendships.” 
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CHAPTER XTV 

VALENTPJE'S DAY AT A I >N 

Lily had exaftod a promise from her iii >i{in b<fn( In i iJlnc^s, and 
dui’ing the period of lier corivttlo8ccn( < oftt ii referred lo it, reminding 
her mother that thiil proini « had hoe; mnd(, aid must ho kept. 
Lily was to bo told the day nn which CroFshio was to ht‘ roamed. It 
hud cemo to the knowledge of them nil that the mamage ivas to take 
pliK t V Foliruary. But tin vms r it j-uiiu lont for LiJy. She muat 
know the diu 

And as the time drew nearer, — Tiily becoming Rlrongei t!ic 
while, and leas subject to medical authority, — the roarriago ol Crosbio 
and Alexaudiina was spoken of much more frequently at the Broall 
House. It was not a subject which Airs. Bale or Bell would have 
chosen for conversation ; but Lily would rtfer to it. Bho would 
begin by doing so almost in a drolling stmin, alludhig to herself ns a 
forloiTi damsel in a'^lay-book ; and then she would go on to speak of 
his interests as a matter which was still of great moment to her. 
But in the course of such talking she would too often break down, 
showing by some sad word or melancholy tone how great was the 
burden on her heart. Mrs. Dale and Bell would willingly have 
avoided the subject, but Lily would not have it avoided. For them 
it was a very difficult matter on which to speak in her hearing. It 
was not permitted to them to say a word of abuse against Crosbie, as 
to whom they thougljt that no word of condemnation could bo suffi- 
ciently severe ; and they were forced to listen to such excuses for his 
conduct as Lily chose to manufacture, never daring to point out how 
vain those excuses wero. 

Indeed, in those days Lily reigned as a queen at the Small House. 
Ill-usage and illness together falling into her hands had given her 
such power, that none of tho other women wero able to withstand it. 
NqUiing was said about it; but it was understood by them all, Jane 
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and the cook included, that Lily was for the time paramount. She 
was a dear, gracious, loying, bravo queen, and no one was anxious to 
rebel only that those praises of Crosbie were so very bitter in the 
ears of her subjects. The day was named soon enough, and the 
tidings came down to Allington. On the fourteenth of February, 
Crosbie was to be made a happy man. This was not known to the 
Dales till the twelfth, and they would willingly have spared the 
knowledge then, had it been possible to spare it. But it was not so, 
and on that evening Lily was told. 

During these days, Bell used to see hor uncle daily. Her visits 
were made with the pretence of taking to him information as to Jjily’s 
health ; but there was perhaps at the bottom of them a feeling that, 
as tho family intended to leave the Small House at the end ol March, 
it would bo well to let tho squire know that there was no enmity in 
their hearts against him. Nothing more had been said about their 
moving, — ^nothing, that is, from them to him. But tho matter was 
going on, and he knew it. Dr. Crofts was already in treaty on their 
behalf for a small furnished house at Guostwick. Tho squire was 
very sad about it, — very sad indeed. When Hopkins spoke to him 
on tho subject, he sharply desired that faithful gardener to hold his 
tongue, giving it to bo understood that such things were not to be 
made matter of talk by the Allington dependants till they had been 
officially announced. With Bell during those visits he never alluded 
to the matter. She was the chief sinner, in that she had refused to 
marry her cousin, and had declined even to listen to rational counsel 
upon the matter. But the squire felt that ho could not discuss the 
subject with her, seeing that ho had been specially informed by 
Mrs. Dale that his interference would not be permitted ; and then he 
was perhaps aware that if ho did discuss tlio subject with Bell, ho 
would not gain much by such discussion. Their conversation, there- 
fore, generally fell upon Crosbie, and tho tone in which he was 
mentioned in tho Great House was very difibrent from that assumed 
in Lily’s presence. 

He’ll be a wretched man,” said the squire, when ho told Boll 
of the day that had been fixed. 

“ I don’t want him to bo wretched,” said Bell. “ But I can 
hardly think that he can act as he has done without being punished.” 

^I^e will be a wretched man. He gets no fortune with her, and 
she will expect everything that fortune can give. 1 believe, too, that 
she is older than he is. I cannot understand it. Upon my word, I 
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cannot nnaerstond how a man can be such a knave and such a fool. 
Give mj love to Lily. I'll see her to-morrow or the next day. She's 
well rid of him ; I’m suro of that ; — ^though I suppose it would not do 
to tell her so.” 

Tho morning of the fourteenth came upon them at the Small 
House, as comes tho morning of those special days which have been 
long considered, and which are to be long remembered. It brought 
with it a hard, bitter frost, — a black, biting frost, — such a frost as 
breaks the water-pipes, and binds the ground to tho hardness of 
granite. Lily, queen as she was, had not yet been allowed to 
go back to her own chamber, but occupied tho larger bed in her 
mothci’s room, her mother sleeping on a smaller one. 

“ Mamma,” she said, “ how cold they’ll bo I ’ Her mother had 
aunonneed to her the fact of the black frost, and these were the first 
words she spoke. 

“ I fear their hearts will bo cold also,” «?aid Mrs. Dale. Sho 
ought 1. t to liave said so. Hhc whs transgressing tho acknowledged 
rule of tiic liouHO in saying any word that could be construed as being 
inimical to Grosbio or his bride. But her feeling on the matter was 
too strong, and she could not restrain herself. 

Why should their hearts bo cold? Oh, mamma, that is a 
terrible thing to say. Why should their hearts bo cold ? ” 

** I hope it may not bo so.** 

“ Of course you do ; of course we all hope it. Ho was not cold- 
hearted, at any rate. A man is not cold-hearted, because he does 
not know himself. Mamma, I want you to wish fur their happiness.” 

Mrs. Dale was silent for a minute or two before she answered 
this, but then she did answer it. “ I think I do,” said she. ** I 
think I do wdsh for it.” 

“ I am veiy sure that I do,” said Lily. 

At this time Lily had her breakfast upstairs, but went down into 
tho drawing-room in the course of the morning. 

“ You must be very careful in wrapping yourself as you go 
downstairs,” said Bell, who 8too|l by the tray on which she bad 
brought up the toast and tea. ** The cold is what you would call 
awful.” 

“ I should call it jolly,” said Lily, “ if I could get up and go 
out. Do you remember lecturing me about talking slang the day 
that ho first came ? ” 

** Did I, my pet ? ’* 
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** Don’t you romomber, when I called him a swell ? Ah, dear ! 
so he was. That was the mistake, and it was all my own fault, as 1 
had seen it from tho drst.” 

Bell for a moment turned her face away, and boat with her foot 
against the ground. Her anger was more difficult of restraint than 
was even her mother’s, — and now, not restraining it, but wishing 
to hide it, sho gave it vent in this way. 

I understand, Bell. 1 know what your foot means when it goes 
in that way ; and you shan’t do it. Come here, Bell, and let me 
teach you Christianity. I’m a fine sort of teacher, am I not ? And 
I did not quite mean that.** 

** 1 wish I could learn it from some one,” said Boll. There 
are circumstances in which what we call Christianity seems to mo to 
be hardly possible.” 

** When your foot goes in that way it is a very unchristian foot, 
and you ought to keep it still. It means anger against him, because 
he discovered before it was too late that he would not bo happy, — 
that is, that ho and I would not bo happy together if we were 
married.” 

“ Don’t Bciutinizo my foot too closely, Lily.” 

** But your foot must bear scrutiny, and your eyes, and your 
voice. He was very foolish to fall in love with mo. And so was I 
voiy foolish to let him love me, at a moment’s notice, — without a 
thought as it were. 1 was so proud of having him, that I gave 
myseK up to him all at once, without giving him a chance of thinking 
of it. In u eek or two it was done. Who could expect that such 
an engagement should bo lasting ? ” 

“ And wh} not ? That is nonsense, Lily. But we will not talk 
about it.” 

“ Ah, but I want to talk about it. It was as I have said, and if 
so, you shouldn’t hate him because ho did the only thing which 
he honestly could do when he found out his mistake.” 

“ What ; become engaged again within a week I ” 

“ There had been a very old friendship, Bell; you must remember 
that. But I was speaking of his conduct to me, and not of his 

conduct to *' And then she remembered that that other lady 

might at this very moment possess the name which she had once been 
BO ^oud to think that she would bear herself. Bell,” sho said, 
stopping her otheriQKieoh suddenly, ** at what o’clock do people get 
married in London ? ” 
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** Ohy at all maimer of hours, — any time before twelve. Thoy 
will be fashionable, and will be married late*" 

** You don’t think Bhe*s Mnu Croabie yet, then ? 

** Lady Alezandiina Crosbie/* said Bell, Bhuddering. 

** Yes, of course ; I forgot. 1 should so like to see her. 1 feel 
such an interest about her. I wonder what ooloured hair she has. 
1 suppose she is a sort of Juno of a wonuui,--^veiy tall and hand- 
some. I’m sure she has not got a pug-nose like me. Po you know 
what I should really like, only of oonree it's not possible ; — to be 
godmother to his first child.'" 

“Oh, Lily! ”• 

“ I should. Don’t you hear me say that T know it’s not possible f 
I’m not going up to London to ask her. She'll have all manner of 
grandees for her godfathers and gedfnothers* 1 wonder what those 
grand people ore really liku." 

“ I don’t think there’s any difiToronee. L<M)k at Lady Jolia." 

' Oh, she’s not a grand porsiin. U t merely having a title. 
Don f 30 U remember that lie bdu ns that Mr. Pilliser is abont 
the grandest grandee of them ail. I mippose people do learn to like 
them. lie always used to say that he hod been so long among people 
of that sort, that it would be very diificalt for him to divide himself 
off from them. I should never have done for that kind of thing ; 
should I ? ” 

“ There is nothing I despise so much aa what you call that kind 
of thing.” 

“ Do you ? I don’t. After all, think how much work they do. 
'&e used to tell mo of that. They have all the governing in their 
hands, and get very little money for doing it.” 

“ Worse luck for the country.” 

“ The country seems to do pretty well. But you’re a radical^ 
Bell. My belief is, you wouldn’t be a lady if you could help it.” 

“I’d sooner be an honest woman.” 

“ And BO yon are, — my own dear, dearest, honest Bell, — and the 
fairest lady that I knuu. If I were a man, Bell, you arc just the girl 
that I should worship. ’ 

“ But you are not a man ; so it’s no good.” 

“ But you mustn’t let your foot go astray in that way ; yon 
mustn’t, indeed. Somebody said, that whatever is, is right, and 
I declare I believe it.” 

** I’m sometimos inclined to ihink^ trbftt whatever is, is wrong.” 
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** That’s becaase you’re a radical. 1 think I’ll get up now, Bell ; 
only it’s so frightfully cold that I’m a&aid.” 

** There’s a beautiful fire,” said Bell. 

** Yes ; I see. But the fire won’t go all around me, like the bed 
does. 1 wish I could know the very moment when they’re at the 
altar. It’s only half-past ten yet.” 

“ I shouldn’t be at all surprised if it’s over.” 

** Over ! What a word that is t A thing like that is over, and 
then all the world eaxmot put it back again. What if ho should be 
unhappy after all ? ” 

** He must tako his chance,” said Bell, thinking within her own 
mind that that chance would be a very bad one. 

“ Of course he must tako his chance. Well, — I’ll get up now.” 
And then she took her first stop out into the cold world beyond her 
bed. ** We must all take our chance. I have made up my mind 
that it will be at half-past eleven.” 

When half-past eleven came, she was seated in a large easy chair 
over tho drawing-room fire, with a little table by her side, on 'whic'h a 
novel was lying. She had not opened her book that morning, and 
had been sitting for some time perfectly silent, with her eyes closed, 
and her watch in her hand. 

** Mamma,” she said at last, “ it is over now, I’m sure.” 

“ What is over, my dear ? ” 

He has made that lady his wife. I hope God will bless them, 
and I pray that they may he happy.” As she spoke thcbc words, there 
was an unwonted solemnity in her tone which startled Mrs. Dale 
and Bell. 

" I also will hope so,” said Mrs. Dale. ** And now, Lily, will it 
not be well that you should turn your mind away from tho subject, 
and endeavour to think of other things ? ” 

** But I can’t, mamma. It is so easy to say that ; but people 
can’t choose their own thoughts.” 

They con usually direct them as they will, if they make the 
effort.” 

“ But I can’t moke tho effort. Indeed, I don’t know why I 
should. It seems natural to mo to think about him, and I don’t 
suppose it can be very wrong. When you have had so deep an 
inteAt in a peiuon, you can’t drop him all of a sudden.” Then 
there was again silence, and after a while Lily took up her novel. 
She made that effort of which her mother had spoken, but she made 
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it altogether in vain. ** t declare, Bell," she said, it'e the greateni 
rubbish 1 erer attempted to read." This was specially ungratelul, 
because Boll had recommended the book. ** All the books hate got 
to bo so stupid ! I think Til read Pilgrim's Progress again." 

** Wliat do you say to Robinson Crusoe ? " said Bell. 

** Or Paul and Yirginia ? " said Lily. But 1 beliete t*U have 
Pilgrim’s Progress. I never can understand it, bat 1 rather think 
that makes it nicer." 

1 hate books I can’t understand," said Bell. ** 1 like a book 
to bo clear as running water, so that tlie whole moaning may bo 
Been at once." 

“ The quick sooiug of tho meaning must <1^ ^> 001 ! n little on the 
reader, must it not ? ’’ said Mrs. i>ah>. 

“ The reader mustn’t !«• a foid, of couit^o," said Boll. 

thou HO many lunlor- aro " said Lily. “And yet 
flu N t something out ui th< i) n-jolii;.,' Mrs. Crump is always 
pr ’ ov(T tho Hcvelatkons, :-iui J tious them by heart. I 

' ihmk she could inttrjuil 1 >•/. dr niiugo, but sho has a hiizy, 
nils’;, ii|( ,i of tho truth. That’s win vho likes it, — hecauKc it’s too 
hcautiiul to Ih) underbtood ; and th.it’ * why I like Pilgrim’s Progress." 
After which Poll offered to get tho h(»ok in question. 

“ N<», not iKiw',” said Lily. “ I’ll go on with this, as you say it’s 
so grand. The persouagi's are alw'a}H in their tantrums, and go on 
ub though they were mad. Mamma, do you know whoro they’re 
goiug for the iiouevmoou " 

“No, iiiy dear." 

“ lie used to talk to mo about going to the lakes." And then 
iheie w'us another pause, during wliich Bell ohscn'cd that her mother’s 
face became clouded with anxiety. “ But I won’t think of it any 
more," continued laly; “ 1 will lix my mind to something." And 
then she got up from her chair. “ I don’t think it would have been 
BO difficult if I had not been ill ? ” 

“ Of course it would not, my darling." 

“And J m to he well again now, immcdiaH\. Let me 

sec : I was told to lead Carlyle’s History of tho French Revolution, 
and I think I’ll begin now." It was Crosbie who hud told her to read 
Uie hook, as Loth Bell and Mrs. Dale were well aware. “But 1 
must put it off till 1 can got it down from the other house." 

“ Jane shall fetch it, if you really want it," said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Bell shall get it, w'hen she goes up in the aflemoon ; will you, 
VOL. u. 80 
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Stfl ? And I’ll try to get (m with this stuff in the meantime.” Then 
agalb she sat with her eyes fixed upon the pages of the book, 
^^rjl tell yon what, mamma, — ^yon may haye some comfort in 
this : that when to-day’s gone by, I sban’t make a fnss about any 
other day.” 

** Nobody thinks that you are making a fiiss, Lily.” 

Yes, but 1 am. Isn’t it odd, Bell, that it should take place on 
Valentine’s day ? I wonder whether it was so settled on pui-pose, 
because of the day. Oh, dear, 1 used to think so often of the letter 
that 1 should get from him on this day, when he would tell me that 
I was his valentine. Well ; he’s got another — valen — tine — now.” 
So much she said with articulate voice, and then she broke down, 
bursting out into convulsive sobs, and crying in her mother's aims as 
though she would break her heart. And yet her heart was not broken, 
and she was still strong in that resolve which she had made, that her 
grief should not overpower her. As she had herself said, the thing 
would not have been so difficult, had she not been weakened by 
illness. 

<< Lily, my darling ; my poor, ill-used darling.” 

** No, mamma, I won’t be that.” And she struggled grievously 
to get the better of the hysterical attack which had overpowered 
her. won’t be regarded as ill-used; not as specially ill-used. 
But 1 am your darling, your own darling. Only 1 wish you'd beat 
me and thump me when I’m such a fool, instead of pitying mo. It’s 
a great mistake being soft to people when they make fools of them- 
selves. There, Bell ; there’s your stupid book, and I won’t have any 
more of it. 1 believe it was that that did it.” And she pushed the 
book away from her. 

After this httle scene she said no further word about Crosbie and 
his bride on that day, but turned the conversation towards the 
prospect of their new house at Guestwick. 

** It will be a great comfort to be nearer Dr. Crofts ; won’t it. 

Bell?” 

** I don’t know,” said Bell. 

« Because if we are ill, he won’t have such a terrible distance to 

come?” 

**That will be a comfort for him, I should think,” said Bell, 
very dwurely. 

In me evening the first volume of the French Revolution had 
been procured, and Lily stuck to her reading with laudable per- 
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soToraneo ; till at eight her mother insisted on her going to - bed» 
qneen as she was. 

I don’t holiove a hit, yon know, that tho king was such a bad 
man as that,” she said. 

I do,” said Boll. 

** Ah, that’s hccanso you're a radical. I noyer will holiove that 
kings are so much worso than oilier pooplo. Af^ for Charles tho 
First, ho was about tho host man in hisiury.” 

This was an old subject of diapitte* hut I^Jly <>u tho present 
occasion was allowed her own way, — ^aa being invalid. 


30--S 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VALENTINE’S DAY IN LONDON. 

The fourteenth of Februaiy in London was quite as black, and cold, 
and as wintersome as it was at Allington, and was, perhaps, some- 
what more melancholy in its coldness. Nevertheless Lady Alcxan- 
drina De Courcy looked as bright as bridal finery could make her, 
when she got out of her carriage and walked into St. James’s church 
at eleven o’clock on that moniing. 

It had been finally an'anged that the marriage should lake place 
in Loudon. There were certainly many reasons which would have 
made a marriage from Courcy Castle more convenient. The Do 
Courcy family wore all assembled at their country family residence, 
and could therefore have been present at the ceremony without cost 
or trouble. The castle too was warm with the warmth of life, and 
the pleasantness of homo would have lent a grace to the departure of 
one of the daughters of the house. The retainers and servants ^\ere 
there, and something of the rich mellowness of a noble alliance 
might have been felt, at any rate by Crosbie, at a marriage so cele- 
brated. And it must have been acknowledged, even by Lady 
Do Courcy, that the house in Portman Square was very cold, — that 
a marriage from thence would be cold, — that there could bo no hope 
of attaching to it any honour and glor}% or of making it resound 
with fashionable (5clat in the columns of the Morning Post. But 
then, had they been married in the countiy, the earl would have 
boon there ; whereas there was no probability of his travelling up to 
Loudon for the puiqioso of being present on such an occasion. 

The earl was very terrible in tliese days, and Aloxandrina, as she 
became confidential in her communications with her future husband, 
spokAf as of an ogre, w^ho could not by any means bo avoided 
in all the concerns of life, but whom one might shun now and again 
by some subtle device and careful arrangement of favourable circum- 
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stances. Crosbio had more than onco taken npon himself ia hint 
that ho did not specially regard tho ogre, seeing that for the future 
he could keep himself altogether apart from the malicious monster's 
dominions. 

** Ho will not come to me in onr new homo/' ho had said to his 
love, with some little touch of affection. Hut to this view of the 
ca^o liudy AloKnndrina hud demurred. The ogre in question was not 
only her parent, but was also a uohle peer, and she coiild not agree 
to any arrangement by which their J’uturo connection with tho ear]» 
and with nobility in general, might be endangered. Her parent, 
doubtless, was an ogre, and in his ogre* lop couM make himself very 
torriblo to those near liini ; but then iroght it not bo better for them 
to be near to an earl who was an ogn*, thuii nut lu be near to any earl 
at all. She had ihorefore signilied to Chusbie that tho ogre must 
h* endured. 

Hut, nevertheless, it w'as a y,ri )t thing to bo rid of him on that 
uc' usjon. Ho would h«n# v<‘ry dreadful things, — things 
. i- (h eadful that there mif'ht 1 m»o been a question whether tho bride- 
groeiM could have borne tluin. Since bo had hoard of Orosbio’s 
accident at tbo railway statidn, he had (*onstantly talked with fiendish 
glee of tho beating which had hoou udininisterod to his sou m»law. 
Lady Do Cour/*y iu taking Crosbic's part, and maintaining tliat tho 
match was fitting for her daughter, had ventured to dcclaro beforo 
her husband that Crosbio was a man of fashion, and the carl would 
now ask, with a loathsome grin, whether the bridegroom’s fashion 
had been improved by his little adventuro at Paddington. Crosbie, 
to whom all this was not repeated, would have preferred a wedding 
in the country. But the countess and Lady Alexandrina knew 
better. 

Tho earl bad strictly interdicted any expenditure, and the 
countess had of necessity construed this as forbidding any nnneces- 
saiy expense. “ To many a girl without any immediate cost was a 
thing which nobody could understand," as the countess remarked to 
her eldest daughU r. 

“ I would really spend as little as possible," Lady Amelia had 
answered. **You see, mamma, there are circumstances about it 
which one doesn't wish to have talked about just at present. There's 
the story of that girl, — and then that fracas at tho station. I really 
think it ought to be as quiet as possible." The goad sense of Lady 
Amelia was not to be disputed, as her mother acknowledged. But 
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then if the marriago were managed in any notorionsly quiet way, the 
very notoriety of that quiet would be as dangerous as an attempt at 
loud gloiy. ** But it won’t cost as much,” said Amelia. And thus 
it had been resolved that the wedding should be very quiet. 

To this Crosbie had assented very willingly, though he had not 
relished the manner in which the countess had explained to him her 
mews. 

** I need not tell you, Adolphus,” she had said, *‘how thoroughly 
satishod 1 am with this marriago. My dear girl feels that she can 
be happy as your wife, and what more can I want ? I declared to 
her and to Amelia that 1 was not ambitious, for their sukes, and 
have allowed them both to please themselves.” 

“ I hope they have pleased themselves,” said Crosbie. 

“ I trust so ; but nevertheless, — I don’t know whether I make 
myself understood ? ” 

“ Quite BO, Lady Do Courcy. If Aloxandrina were going to 
many the eldest son of a marquis, you would have a longer pro- 
cession to church than will bo necessary when sho marries mo.” 

“ You put it in such an odd way, Adolphus.” 

** It’s all right so long as we understand each other. I can 
assure you I don’t want any procession at all. I should bo quite 
contented to go down with Alexandrina, arm in arm, like Darby and 
Joan, and let the clerk give her away.” 

Wo may say that ho would have been much hotter contented 
could he have been allowed to go down the street without any 
encumbrance on his arm. But there was no possibility now for such 
deliverance as that. 

Both Lady Amelia and Mr. Gazebee had long since discovered 
the bitterness of his hcai-t and the fact of his repentance, and 
Gazebee had ventured to suggest to his wife that his noble sister-in- 
law was preparing for herself a life of misery. 

“ He’ll become quiet and happy when he’s used to it,” Lady 
Amelia had replied, thinking, perhaps, of her own experiences. 

I don’t know, my dear; he’s not a quiet man. There’s some- 
thing in his eye which tells mo that ho could be very hard to a 
woman.” 

** It has gone too fur now for aqy change,” Lady Amelia had 

answ||^. 

‘^ell ; perhaps it has.” 

And I know my sister so well ; sho would not hear of it. 1 
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really think they Tail do very iroU when they become used to «m flh 
other.” 

Mr. Gazehoe, who alKo had had his own oxperieaoes, hardly dared 
to hope 80 much. His home had Batishmtory to liim, beeaase 
he had Loon a calculating man, and having mod^ his calculation cor- 
rectly was willing to take tho net result. Ho had dono so all his 
life with success. In his hou£M) his wife was panunount, — as he very 
well know. Bat no effort on his wife's part, had she wished to make 
such effort, could have forced him if) spend more than two-thirds of 
his income. Of this she also was aware, and had Inmtncd her sails 
accoi'dingly, likening Lerseli' to him i this rt Hpect. Hut of such 
wisdom, and such trimiiiiiigs, and sin h ndajt’ubtlity, v.iiat Likelihood 
w^s there with Mr, Crosbio and Lul> Aieifindrina '/ 

At any rate, it is U>o late uew,*’ tmd Lady Amelia, thus con- 
e^uling tho conversation, 

Jiut nevertheless, ’v\)iczjt th' Ljst janmont oame, there was some 
iKuu* attempt at glon. Who U'd know the way in which a 
I .t 1 \ married ooupU s lIttU ^ouuer \mriy strotches itself ont from 
llic ]ture simplicify of u frieii 8 olo and a leg of mutton to tho attempt 
at char soup, the unfortunately cold dish of round balls which is 
liaiided about after tho solo, and tho Lrighily red jelly, and beau- 
tifully ])iiik cream, which are ordered, in the last agony of ambition* 
from the next pastrycook’s shop? 

“ \Vc cannot give a dimior, my dear, with only cook and Barah.” 

It has thus begun, and ilie husbaud has declared that he has no 
such idea. ** If Phipps and Dowdiiey can come here and cat a bit of 
mutton, they are very v;elcoine ; if not, let them stay away. And 
you might as well ask Phipps’s sister ; just to have some one to go 
wdtli you into the drawing-room.” 

I'd much rather go alone, because then I con road,” — or sleep, 
we may say. 

Bat her husband has explained that she would look friendless in 
this solitary state, and therefore Phipps’s sister has been asked. 
Then the dinner has progressed down to those costly jellies which 
have been ordered in a last agony. There has been a conviction on 
the minds of both of them that the simple leg of mutton would have 
been more jolly for them all. those ronnd balls not been carried 
about by a hired man ; had simple mutton with hot potatoes been 
handed to Miss Phipps by Sarah, Miss Phipps would not have fhn« 
pored with such nnmeanmg stiffiiess when young Howdney 
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her* They would have been much more jolly. “ Have a bit more 
muttoxi, Phipps ; and whore do you like it ? *’ How pleasant it sounds ! 
But we all know that it is impossible. My young friend had in- 
tended this, but his dinner had run itself away to cold round balls 
and coloured forms from the pastrycook. And so it was with the 
Crosbie marriage. 

The bride must leave the church in a properly appointed carriage, 
and the postboys must have wedding favours. So the thing grew ; 
not into noble proportions, not into proportions of true glor}', justi- 
fying the attempt and making good the gala. A well-cooked rissole, 
brought pleasantly to you, is good eating. A gala marriage, when 
everything is in keeping, is excellent sport. Heaven forbiJ that wo 
should have no gala marriages. But the small spasmodic attempt, 
made in opposition to manifest propriety, made with an inner con- 
viction of failure, — that surely should be avoided in marriages, in 
dinners, and in all affairs of life. 

There were bridesmaids and there was a breakfast. Both Mar- 
garetta and Bosina came up to Loudon for the occasion, as did also a 
first cousin of iheii's, one Miss Gresham, a lady whoso father lived 
in the same county. Mr. Gresham had marned a sister of Lord 
Do Coui'cy’s, and his services were also called into requisition. He 
was brought up to give away the bride, because the earl, — as tho 
paragraph in the newspaper declared, — ^was confined at Courcy Castle 
by his old hereditary enemy, tho gout. A fourth bridesmaid also 
was procured, and thus there was a bevy, though not so largo a bevy 
as is now generally thought to be desirable. There were only threo 
or four carriages at the church, but even throe or four were some- 
thing. Tho weather was so frightfully cold that tho light- coloured 
silks of the ladies carried with them a show of discomfort. Girls 
should bo veiy young to look nice in light dresses on a frosty morning, 
and tho bridesmaids at Lady Alexaudi-ina’s wedding were not very 
young. Lady Bosina’s nose was decidedly red. Lady Margarctta 
was very wintiy, and apprently very cross. Miss Gresham was dull, 
tamo, and insipid ; and the Honourable Miss OTlaheily, who filled 
the fourth place, was sulky at finding that she had been invited to 
take a ^are in so very lame a performance. 

But the marriage was made good, and Crosbie bore up against 
his l^tfortunes like a man. Montgomerie Dobbs and Fowler Pratt 
both stood by him, giving him, let us hope, some assurance that he 
was not absolutely deserted by all the world, — ^that he hod not given 
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himself Tip» hound hand and foot, to the Do Conreys, to ho dealt with 
in all matters as they might ploaso. It was that feeling which had 
been so grieyons to him, — and that other feeling, cognate to it, that 
if ho shonld nltimately sncceed in rebelling against the Do OonrcySi 
he wonld find himself a solitary man. 

“Yes; I shall go,” Fowler Pratt had said to Montgomerie 
Dobbs. “ I always stick to a fellow if I can. Crosbie has behaved 
like a blackguard, and like a fool also ; and ho knows that I think so. 
But I don’t see why I should drop Liin on that I shall go 

as he has asked nic.” 

“ So shall I,” said Montgomerie T>(U bs, ^ho considered tiiat he 
would bo safe in doiug whatever Fowler Vnitt nui, and who remarked 
to himself that after all Oroeble was nmi lying the danghtor of 
an earl. 

Then, after the mamage, come the breakfast, at which the 
countess presided with much nob]<» maguif^w nco. Bho hod not gone 
to ciiurcb, thinking, no doubt, that she wu ild lie beltiT able to main- 
tain her good humour at the h it she did not subject herself to 
the chauc(‘ of lumbago in the church. At the foot of the table sat 
Mr. Gresham, her brother-in-law, who had undertaken to give tlio 
necessary toast and make the necessary Bi>eoch. The llonourablo 
John was there, saying all manner of ill-natured things about his 
sister and new brother-in-law, bocanso ho had been excluded from 
his proper position at the foot of the table. But Alexandrina had 
declared tlmt she would not have the matter outmstod to her brother. 
The Honourable George would not come, bocanso the countess had 
not asked his wife. 

“ Maria may bo slow, and all that sort of thing,” George had 
said ; “ but she is my wife. And she had got what they haven’t. 
Love me, love my dog, you know.” So ho had stayed down at 
Courcy, — very properly as I think. 

Alexandrina had wished to go away before breakfast, and Grosbio 
wonld not have cared how early an escape had been provided for 
him ; but thf» countess had told her daughter that if she would not 
wait for the breakfast, there should be no breakfast at all, and in fiict 
no wedding; nothing but a* simple marriage. Had there been a 
grand party, that going away of the bride and bridegroom might be 
veiy well ; but the countess felt that on such an occasion as this 
nothing bat the presence of the body of the sacrifice could give any 
reality to the festivity. So Grosbie and Lady A le x a n d ri na Crosbia 
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heard Mr, Greeham's epeeoh, in which he prophesied for the young 
couple an aiiiount of happiness and prosperity almost greater 
than is compatible with the circumstances of humanity. His young 
friend Oroshie, whose acquaintance he had been delighted to make, 
was well known as one of the rising pillars of the State. Whether 
his future career might be parliamentary, or devoted to the perma- 
nent Civil Service of the country, it would be alike great, noble, and 
prosperous. As to his dear niece, who was now filling that posi- 
tion in life which was most beautiful and glorious for a young 
woman, — she could not have done better. Sho had preferred genius * 
to wealth, — so said Mr. Gresham, — and she would find her fitting 
reward. As to her finding her fitting reward, whatever Lor prefer- 
ences may have been, there Mr. Gresham was no doubt quite right. 
On that head I myself have no doubt whatever. After that Crosbie 
returned thanks, making a much bettor speech than nine men do out 
of ten on such occasions, and then tho thing was over. No other 
speaking was allowed, and within half an hour from that time, he and 
his bride wore in tho post-chaise, being earned away to tho Folkestone 
railway station ; for that place had been chosen m the scone of their 
honeymoon. It had boon at one time intended that tho journey to 
Folkestone should be made simply as the first stage to Paris, but 
Paris and all foreign travelling had been given up by degrees. 

“ I don’t core a bit about France, — ^we have been there so often,** 
Alexandrina said. 

She had wished to bo taken to Naples, but Crosbie had made her 
understand at tho first whispering of tho word, that Naples was quite 
out of tho question. Ho must look now in all things to money. 
From tho very first outset of his career he must save a shilling 
wherever a shilling could be be saved. To this view of life no oppo- 
sition was made by tho De Courcy interest. Lady Amelia had 
explained to her sister that they ought so to do their honeymooning 
that it should not cost more than if they began keeping house at 
once. Certain things mnet be done which, no donbt, were costly in 
their nature. The bride must take with her a well-dressed lady’s- 
maid. Tho rooms at the Folkestone hotel must be large, and on the 
first floor. A carriage must be hired for her nse while she remained ; 
but everf shilHi^g must be saved the spending of which would not make 
itBd%apparent to the outer world. Oh, deliver us from the poverty 
of those who, with small means, afieot a show of wealth 1 There is 
BO whiteniug equal to that of sepulchres whited as they are v^hited t 
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By tlie proper ndministration of a {flight bribe Crosbio nc oiirt' 1 for 
himself and his wife a coiupartmont ki the railway onnmtjo lo tbom- 
flolvcfl. And ns he seated himself op)ioBito to Alexandrum* hnving 
properly tucked her up with all her brighl-oolourod trappings, ho 
remembend that he had never in trnfh boon alone with lur before. 
He had duiieod vvitii her freqncnlly, and been loft with her for a few 
minutes bctwcdi the figu'-es. He Inul llirted with loo in crowded 
drawing-rooms, and had once lound u moment at 0<nii ov Ce«tlo to 
tell her that he was willing to many her m spite oi his engagement 
with Lilian Dale. But ho had novel walked with bor for hours 
tugothur ns he had walkid with Lily. o linil <uvci‘ talked to her 
about govommont, and politics, and bool noi hn I shi talked to him 
of pootry, of religion, and of tho little dutiob and eomforts of life. 
Ho had known the Lady Alexandrine k r the last six or seven years ; 
bid ho had never known \u\ -perb‘ii juvtr would know her, — os 
b»* III it learned to know lolv l>i< * »li i tbt t pace of two months. 

.ind now that she m.i- 1 \i n wb » was ho to say to her? 
T u t\»o bad commiici 1 i v ' tod' > s.lurh vsas to make of tlum 
foi ilk M niaiuiu^ litem ol He * li\t om btidy and one flesh. They 
wore to bo albin-dnviio oach othei. But how was ho to begin this 
all in-all partnership ? Had tho priest, with his blessing, done it so 
eutiiciently that no other doing on Croshle’s own part was necessary 9 
There she was, opposite to him, his very actual wifc,-^bou6 of his 
bone ; and what was he to say t > her ? As ho Bottled himself on his 
seat, taking over his own knees a part of a fine fur mg trimmed with 
scarlet, with which he bad covered her othei muftlingB, he bethought 
himself how much easier it would have been to talk to Lily. And 
Lily would have been ready with all her oars, and aft her mind, and 
all her wit, to enter quickly upon whatever thoughts had occurred to 
him. In that respect Lily would have lieon a wife indeed,—^ wi& 
that would have transferred herself with quick mental activity into 
her husband's mental sphere. Had he begun about his ufEce Lily 
would have been ready for him, but Aloxandrina had never yet asked 
him a single quostion about his official life. Had he lieen prepared 
with a plan for to-znorrow's happiness Lily would have token it np 
eagea^, fant Alexandrina never cared for such trifles. 

Are you quite comfortable ? ’* he said, at last. 

** Oh, yes, quite, thank you. By-the-by, what did you do with 
my dresping-case ? ’* 

And that question she did ask with some energy. 
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It is under you. You can have it as foot-stool if you liko it.” 

** Oh, no ; I should scratch it. 1 was afraid that if Hannah had 
it, it might bo lost.” Then again there was silence, and Crosbie 
again considered as to what ho would next say to his wife. 

We all know the advice given us of old as to what we should do 
under such circumstances ; and who can he so thoroughly justified in 
following that advice as a nowly-maiTied husband ? So he put out 
his hand for hors and drew her closer to him. 

“ Take caro of my bonnet,” she said, os she felt the motion of 
the railway carriage when he kissed her. I don’t think he kissed 
her again till ho had landed her and her bonnet safely ot Folkestone. 
How often would ho have kissed Lily, and how pretty would her 
bonnet have been when she reached the end of her journey, and how 
delightfully happy would she have looked when she scolded him for 
bending it I But Aloxandiina was quite in earnest about her bonnet ; 
by far too much in earnest for any appearance of happiness. 

So be sat without speaking, till the train came to the tunnel. 

“ I do so hate tunnels,” said Alexandrina. 

He had half intended to put out his hand again, under some mis- 
taken idea that the tunnel afforded him an opportunity. The wholo 
journey was one long opportunity, had he desired it; but his wife 
hated tunnels, and so he drew his hand back again. Lily’s little 
fingers would have been ready for his touch. He thought of this, 
and could not help thinking of it. 

Ho had The Times newspaper in his dressing-bag. She also had 
a novel with her. Would she be offended if he took out the paper 
and read it ? The miles seemed to pass by very slowly, and there 
was still another hour down to Folkestone. He longed for his Times, 
but resolved at last, that he would not read unless she read first. 
She also had remembered her novel ; but by nature she was more 
patient than he, and she thought that on such a journey any reading 
might perhaps be almost improper. So she sat tranquilly, with her 
eyes fixed on the netting over her husband’s head. 

At last he could stand it no longer, and he dashed off into a con* 
versation, intended to bo most affectionate and serious. 

« Alexandrina,” ho said, and his voice was well- tuned for the 
tender serious manner, had her ears been alive to such tuning. 
^*1|lexandrina, this is a very important step that you and 1 have 
taken to-day. * 

** Yes ; it is, indeed,” said she. 
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** I irast we shall succeed in making each other happy/* 

“ Yes ; I hope wo shall." 

** If we both think serinusly of it, and remember that that is our 
chief duty, wo shall do so." 

Yos, 1 suppose we shall. I only hope we shan’t find tho 
house very cold. It is so new, and I am so subject to colds in my 
head. Amelia says we shall find it very cold; but then she was 
always against our going there." 

** Tho house will do very well," sulU Oroshu. And ^VJexandrina 
could ])crceivc that there was some thing i f the master in his tone as 
ho spoke. 

“ 1 am only telling you ^hat Ameho ii'J, - no replie d. 

Hud Lily been his bride, and had ho spoken to her of their futuro 
life and mutual duties, how she would linvo kindled to tho theme I 
8hr would have knelt at lii*^ for t on tin H/>or of tho carriage, and, 
looking up into his face, would have proToiscd him to do her best,-^ 
li( i Lest," -her veiy bcit. .'tnd vdh wimt an eagerness of inward 
would she hiivt^ deUnuhud to keep bor promise. He 
thought of nil this now, hut ho knew that ho ought not to think of it. 
Thou, for souio quarter of on hour, he did take out his newspaper, 
and she, when she saw him do ho, did tako out her novel. 

He toi)k out his newspaper, but ho could not fix his mind npon 
the polities of the day. Had ho not made a terrible mistake ? Of 
what use to him in life would he tliat thing of a woman that sat 
opposite to him ? Had nut a great punishment come npon him, and 
had he not deserved tho punishment ? In truth, a groat punishment 
had come upon him. It was not only that ho had married a woman 
incapable of understanding tho higher duties of married life, but that 
ho himself w'ould have been cnpablo of appreciating the value of a 
woman who did understand them. He would have been happy with 
Lily Dale ; and therefore wc may surmise that his unliappiness with 
Lady Alexandrina would be tho greater. There are men who, in 
marrying such as Lady Alexandrina Do Conrey, would get tho article 
best suited fo them, .is Mortimer Gazebee hod done in manying her 
sister. Miss Griselda Grantlj, who had become Lady Dumbello, 
thongh somewliat colder and somewhat cleverer than lisdy Alex- 
andrina, had been of the same sort. Bnt in manying her Lord 
Dnmhello had got tho article best suited to him ; — if only the ill- 
natured world would allow him to keep the article. It was in this 
that Orbsbic’s failure had been so grievous,-— that be had seen and 
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approved the better course, but had chosen for himself to walk in that 
which was worse. During that week at Courcy Castle, — the week 
which he passed there immediately after his second visit to Allington, 
— ^he had deliberately made up his mind that he was more fit for the 
bad course than for the good one. The course was now before him, 
and he had no choice but to walk in it. 

It was very cold when they got to Folkestone, and Lady Alex- 
andiina shivered as she stepped into the private-looking carriage 
which had been sent to the station for her use. 

** Wo shall find a good fire in the parlour at the hotel,” said 
Crosbie. 

“ Oh, I hope so,” said Alexandrina, “ and in the bedroom too.” 

The young husband felt himself to bo offended, but he hardly 
knew why. He felt himself to be offended, and with difficulty 
induced himself to go through all those little ceremonies the absence 
of which would have been remarked by everybody. Ho did his 
work, however, seeing to all her shawls and wrappings, speaking 
with good-nature to Hannah, and paying special attention to the 
dressing-case. 

What time would you like to dine ? ” he asked, as he prepared 
to leave her alone with Hannah in the bedroom. 

“ Whenever you please ; only I should like some tea and bread- 
and-butter presently.” 

Crosbie went into the sitting-room, ordered the tea and bread- 
and-butter, ordered also the dinner, and then stood himself up with 
his back to the fire, in order that ho might think a little of his future 
career. 

He was a man who had long since resolved that his life should 
be a success. It would seem that all men would so resolve, if the 
matter were simply one of resolution. But the majority of men, as 
1 take it, make no such resolution, and very many men resolve that 
they will bo unsuccessful. Crosbie, however, had resolved on success, 
and had done much towards carrying out his purpose. Ho had made 
a name for himself, and had acquired a certain fame. That, how^ 
ever, was, as he acknowledged to himself, departing from him. He 
looked the matter straight in the face, and told himafllf that his 
fjishion must be abandoned ; but the office remained to him. He 
miHl; still rule over Mr. Optimist, and make a subservient slave of 
Butterwell. That must be his line in life now, and to that line he 
would endeavour to be true. As to his wife and his home, — he 
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would look to them for his breakfast, and perhaps his dinner, llo 
would have a comfortable arm-chair, and if Aloxandriua should 
become a mother, ho would endeavour to love his children ; but 
above all things he would never think of Lily. After that ho stood 
and thought of her for half an hour. 

** If you please, sir, my lady wants to know at what time you 
have ordered dinner.” 

“ At Bovon, Hannah.” 

** My lady says she is very Uredi and will ho donn till dinner* 
time.” 

Very noil, Ilannali. 1 wJl go ml 1 or room when it is time to 
dress. I hope they are iioOung jon < /-t 1 ^ J ♦\tijwtiirs ? ’ 

Then Crosbie strolled out on the pin m the dusk of ttie cold 
winter evening. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JOHN EAMES AT HIS OFFICE. 

Mb. Crosbie and his wife went upon their honeymoon tour to 
Folkestone in tlio middle of February, and returned to London 
about the end of March. Nothing of special moment to the intcrobts 
of our story occurred during those six weeks, unless the proceedings 
of the young married couple by the sca-sido may bo thought to have 
any special interest. With regard to those proceedings I can only 
say that Crosbie was very glad when they were brought to a close. 
All holiday-makiug is hard work, but holiday-making with nothing to 
do is the hardest work of all. At the end of March they went into 
their new house, and wo will hope that Lady Alexandrina did not 
find it very cold. 

During this time Lily’s recovery from her illness was being com- 
pleted. She had no relapse, nor did anything occur to create a new 
fear on her account. But, nevertheless, Dr. Crofts gave it as his 
opinion that it would bo inexpedient to move her into a fresh house 
at Lady-day. March is not a kindly month for invalids ; and 
therefore with some regret on the part of Mrs. Dale, with much 
impatience on that of Bell, and with considerable outspoken remon- 
strance from Lily herself, tho squho was requested to let them 
remain through tho month of April. How the squire received this 
request, and in what way ho assented to the doctor’s reasoning, lAi 
be told in the course of a chapter or two. 

In the meantime John Fames had continued his career in London 
without much immediate satisfaction to himself, or to tho lady who 
boasted to be his heart’s chosen queen. Miss Amelia Roper, indeed, 
wf|| becoming veiy cross, and in her ill temper was playing a game 
that was tending to create a frightful amount of hot vmter in Burton 
Crescent. Bhe was devoting herself to a flirtation with Mr. Cradell, 
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not only ninlor tho immediAtc cyos of «Tohnny Enmos, but tmte 
those of Mrs. Lupex* John Eamos, tho blookhesdi did iu>i like it. 
He was above all things anxious to got rid of Amelia and her claims ; 
FO anxious, that on certain moody no.'asions he would threaten him- 
self uith diverse tragical teniiiiiations to his career in Loudon. He 
would enlist. Ho would go to Australia. He would blow out Ms 
brains. He would have “ an oxplanatem ’* with An^Va, toll her that 
she was u vixen, and proclaim his hn^rod. TTe would rash down to 
Allingtoii and throw himself in despair at F ily’s feU. Amelia was 
the bugbear of his life. Xovorihoioss v^hea she flirty^d with Cradoll, 
he did not like it, and was ass enough to to Cradoll about it. 

** Of course I don’t care,’* bo said, ly v .K*em« to mo that you 
are making a fool of yourself.*’ 

** I thought you uant» d to g< f .id . f her.” 

“ 8he'a nothing on eaith to ino , .inJv it does, you know—-'* 

** Docs do what ? " askoti ( » i a !1 

' IVhv, if I was to ho fjJ uihif that married woman, you 

iUlii't like it. Thai h all ai/ uit it. Do you mean to marry her ? '* 

“ What ! — Amelia ? ” . 

“ Yes ; Amelia.” 

** Not if I know it.” 

Then if I were you I would leave her alone. She’s only making 
a fool of you.” 

Eames’ advice may liavo been good, ami the view taken by bim 
of Amelia’s proceedings may have been correct ; but as regarded bis 
own part in tho affair, ho was not wise. Miss Boper, no doubt, 
wished to make him jealous ; and she succeeded in the teeth of his 
aversion to her and of his love elsewhere. Ho had no desire to any 
soil things to Miss Roper. Miss Roper, with all her skill, could not 
extract a word pleasantly soil from him once a week. Bnt, never- 
theless, soft words to her and from h(>r in another quarter made him 
uneasy. Such being tho case, must wo not acknowledge that John 
Eames was still doundering in tho ignorance of his hobbledehoy- 
hood ? 

The Lupexes at this time still held their ground in the Crescent, 
although repeated warnings to go had been given them. Mrs. Roper, 
though she constantly spoke of sacrificing all that they owed her, 
still hankered, with a natural hankering, after her money. And as 
each warning was accompanied by a demand for payment, and usually 
produced some slight subsidy on account, the thing went on from 
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week to Tveck^; and at tho beginning of April Mr. and Mrs. Lnpez 
were still boarders at Mrs. Roper’s house. 

Eames had heard nothing from AUington since the time of his 
Christmas visit, and his subsequent correspondence with Lord De 
Guest. In his letters from his mother he was told that game came 
frequently from Guestwick Manor, and in this way he know that he 
was not forgotten by the earl. But of Lily he had heard not a 
word, — except, indeed, the rumour, which had now become general, 
that the Dales from the Small House were about to move themselves 
into Guestwick. When first he learned this he construed the tidings 
as favourable to himself, thinking that Lily, removed from tho 
grandeur of AUington, might possibly bo more easily within his reach ; 
but, latterly, ho had given up any such hope as that, and was telling 
himself that his friend at the Manor had abandoned all idea of 
making up tho marriage. Thi-co months liad already elapsed since 
his visit. Five months had passed since Crosbie had surrendered 
his cimm. Surely such a Imavo as Crosbie might bo forgotten in 
fiv^ itijPjks! If any steps could have been taken through the 
squire, surely three months would have sufficed for them I It was 
very manifest to him that there was no ground of hope for him 
at AUington, and it would certainly be w^cll for him to go ofl‘ to 
Australia. Ho would go to Australia, but he would thrash Cradell 
first for having dared to interfere >vith Amelia Roper. That, generaUy, 
was tho state of his mind during the first week in April. 

Then there camo to him a letter from the earl which instantly 
effected a great change in all his feelings ; which taught him to 
regard Australia as a dream, and almost put him into a good humour 
with Cradell. The earl had by no means lost sight of his friend's 
interests at AUington; and, moreover, those interests were now 
backed by an aUy who in this matter must be regarded as much 
more powerful than the earl. Tho squire had given in his consent to 
the Eames aUiance. 

The earl’s letter was as follows : — 

Mt pear John, Guestwick Manor, April 7, 18— 

I TOLP you to write to me again, and you haven’t done it. I saw your 
mother tho other day, of else you might have boon dead for anything I knew. 
A yonnUDan always ought to write letters when ho is told to do so. [Eames, 
when h^ad got so far, felt himself rather aggrieved by this rebuke, knowing 
that he had abstained from >vriting to his jmtron simidy from an nnwilliDgno<!s 
to intrude upon him with bis letters. “ By Jove, I’ll write to him every week 
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of his life, till he's sick of me/’ Johnny said to himself when he found himself 
thus instructed as to a young man’s duties.] 

And now I have got to toll you a long stoiy, and I should like it much hotter 
if you wore down here, so that I might save myself the trouble; but you would 
think mo ill-natui-ed if T wore to keep you ^waiting. I happened to meet 
Mr. Dale the other day, and lie said that ho should be very glad if a certain 
young lady would make up her mind to listen to a certain young friend of 
mine. So 1 asked him what he meant to do about the young lady’s fortune, 
and ho declared himself willing to give her a hundred a year daring his Ufe, 
and to settle four thousand ])ound8 upon her after his death. I said that I 
would do as much on my part by the >oung man; hut as two hundred a year, 
w'ith your salary, would hardly give you enough to begin >vith, I’ll make mine 
a liundrcd and fifty. You’ll be getting up in your office soon, and with five 
hundred a year you ought to bo able to get along; especially as you need not 
insure your life. I should live somewhere near Bloomsbury S<j[uare at first, 
because I’m told you can got a house for nothing. After all, what’s fashion 
worth? You can bring your wife down here in the autumn, and have some 
shooting. She won’t let yon go to sleep under the trees, I’ll be bound. 

But you must look after the young lady. You will understand that no ono 
has said a word to her about it; or, if they have, 1 don’t know i^ You’ll find 
the .^uire on your side, that’s all. Couldu’t you manage to cd^Ai^Dwn this 
Eiister ? Tell old Biifflc, with my compliuicuts, that I wuntyou^ Fll write to 
him if you like it. 1 did know him at one time, though T can’t say. I Was over 
very fond of Iiim. It stands to reason tliat you can’t get on with Miss Lily 
without seeing her; unless, indeed, you like better to write to her, which always 
seems to me to 1x5 very poor sort of fun. You’d much better come down, and 
go a-wooing in the regular old-fashioned way. I need not tell you that Lady 
Julia will be delighted to see you. You are a prime favourite with her since 
that affair at the railway station. She thinks a great deal more about that 
than she docs about the bull. 

Now, my dear fellow, you know all about it, and I shall take it reiy much 
amiss of you if you don’t answer my letter fioon. 

Your very sincere friend, 

De Guest. 

When Eames had finished tins letter, sitting at his office-desk, 
his surprise and elation were so great that he hardly knew where he 
was or what he ought to do. Could it be the truth that Lily’s uncle 
had not only consented that the match should be made, but that he 
had also promised to give his niece a considerable fortune ? For a 
few minutes it seemed to Johnny as though all obstacles to his 
happiness were removed, and that there was no impediment between 
him and an amount of bliss of which he had hitherto hardly dared to 
dream. Then, when he considered the earl’s munificence, he almost 
cried. He found that he could not compose his mind to think, or 
even his hand to write. He did not know whether it would be rij^ 
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in him to accept such pecuniary liberality from any living man, and 
almost thought that he should feel himself hound to reject the earl’s 
offer. As to tho squire’s money, that he knew he might accept. All 
that comes in the shape of a young woman’s fortune may he taken 
by any man. 

Ho would certainly answer the earl’s letter, and that at once. 
He would not leave the office till he had done so. His friend should 
have cause to bring no further charge against him of that kind. 
And then again he reverted to the injustice which had been done to 
him in the matter of letter-writing, — as if that consideration were of 
moment in such a state of circumstances as was now existing. But 
at last his thoughts brought themselves to the real question at issue. 
Would Lily Dale accept him ? After all, the realization of his good 
fortune depended altogether upon her feelings ; and, as he remem- 
bered this, his mind misgave him sorely. It was filled not only with 
a young lover’s ordinary doubts, — with the fear and trembling inci- 
dental to the bashfulness of hobbledehoyhood, — ^but with an idea 
that that affair with Crosbie would still stand in his way. He did 
not, perhaps, rightly understand all that Lily had suffered, but 
he conceived it to be probable that there had been wounds which 
even the last five months might not yet have cured. Could it be that 
she would allow him to cure these wounds ? As he thought of this 
he felt almost crushed to the earth by an indomitable bashfulness and 
conviction of his own unworthiness. What had ho to offer worthy of 
the acceptance of such a girl as Lilian Halo ? 

1 fear that the Crown did not get qut of John Eames an adequate 
return for his salary on that day. So adequate, however, had been 
the return given by him for some time past, that promotion was 
supposed throughout the Income-tax Office to bo coming in his way, 
much to the jealousy of Cradell, Fisher, and others, his immediate 
compeers and cronies. And the place assigned to him by rumour 
was one which was generally regarded as a perfect Elysium upon 
earth in the Civil Service world. He was, so rumour said, to become 
private secretaiy to the First Commissioner. He would be removed 
by such a change as this from the large uneaxpeted room in which he 
at present sat ; occupying the same desk with another man to whom 
ho had felt himself to be ignominiously bound, as dogs must feel 
when ^y ore coupled. This room had been the bear-garden of the 
6ffice. Twelve or fourteen men sat in it. Large pewter pots were 
brought into it daily at one o'clock, giving it an air that was not 
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aristocratic. The senior of the room, one Mr. Love, who’ was 
presumed to have it under his immediate dominion, was a clerk 
of the ancient stamp, dull, heavy, unambitious, living out on the 
farther side of Islington, and unknown beyond the limits of his 
office to any of his younger brethren. He was generally regarded as 
having given a bad tone to the room. And then the clerks in this 
room would not unfroquently be blown up, — ^with very palpable 
blowings up, — by an official swell, a certain chief clerk, named 
Kissing, much higher in standing though younger in age than the 
gentleman of whom we have before spoken. He would hurry in, out 
of his own neighbouring chamber, with quick step and nose in the 
air, shuffling in his office slippers, looking on each occasion as 
though there were somo cause to fear that the whole Civil Service 
were coming to an abrupt termination, and would lay about him with 
hard words, which some of those in the big room did not find it very 
easy to bear. His hair was always brushed straight up, his eyes 
were always very wide open, — and ho usually carried a big letter- 
book with him, keeping in it a certain place with his finger. This 
book was almost too much for his strength, and he would flop it 
down, now on this man’s desk and now on that man’s, and in a long 
career of such floppings had made himself to be veiy much hated. 
On the score of some old grudge he and Mr. Love did not speak to 
each other ; and for this reason, on all occasions of fault-finding, 
the blown-up young man would refer Mr. Kissing to his enemy. 

I Imow nothing about it,” Mr. Love would say, not lifting his 
face from his desk for a moment. 

** I shall certainly lay the luatter before the Board,” Mr. Kissing 
would reply, and would then shuffle out of ttie room with the 
big book. 

Sometimes Mr. Kissing would lay the matter before the Board, 
and then he, and Mr. Love, and two or three delinquent clerks 
would be summoned thither. It seldom led to much. The delinquent 
clerks would bo cautioned. One Commissioner would say a word in 
private to Mr. Love, and another a word in private to Mr. Kissing. 
Then, when left alone, the Commissioners would have their little 
jokes, saying that Kissing, they feared, went by favour ; and that 
Love should still be lord of all. But these things were done in the 
mild days, before Sir Baffle Buffie came to the Board. 

There had been some fun in this affirst ; but of late John Eames 
had become tired of it. He disliked Mr. Kissing, and the big book 
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ont of which Mr. Kissing was always endeavouring to convict him of 
some official sin, and had got tired of that joke of setting Kissing 
and Love by the ears together. When the Assistant Secretary first 
suggested to him that Sir Baffie had an idea of selecting him as 
private secretary, and when he remembered the cosy little room, all 
carpeted, with a leathern arm-chair and a separate washing-stand, 
which in such case would be devoted to his use, and remembered 
also that ho would be put into receipt of an additional hundred 
a year, and would stand in the way of still bettor promotion, he was 
oveijoyed. But there were certain drawbacks. The present private 
secretary, — ^who had been private secretary also to the late First 
Commissioner, — ^was giving up his Elysium because he could not 
endure the tones of Sir Eaffie’s voice. It was understood that Sir 
Baffle required rather more of a private socretaiy, in the way of 
obsequious attendance, than was desirable, and Eames almost 
doubted his own fitness for the place. 

** And why should ho choose me ? ” he had asked the Assistant 
Secretary. 

“ Well, we have talked it over together, and I think that ho 
prefers you to any other that has been named. 

** But he was so very hard upon me about the affia.ir at the rail- 
way station.” 

1 think ho has heard more about that since ; I think that some 
message has reached him from your friend, Earl De Guest.” 

“ Oh, indeed I ” said Johnny, beginning to comprehend what it 
was to have an earl for his friend. Since his acquaintance with the 
nobleman had commenced, he had studiously avoided all mention 
of the earl’s name at his office ; and yet he received almost daily 
intimation that the fact was well known there, and not a little 
considered. 

But he is so very rough,” said Johnny. 

** You con put up with that,” said his Mend the Assistant Secre- 
tary. **His bark is worse than his bite, as you know; and then 
a hundred a year is worth having.” Eames was at that moment 
inclined to take a gloomy view of life in general, and was disposed to 
xefiiBe the place, should it be ofiered to him. He had not then 
zeoeii|||i the earl’s letter ; but now, as he sat vrith that letter open 
before him, lying in the drawer beneath his desk so that he could 
still read it as he leaned back in his chair, he was enabled to look at 
things in ganeial through a difierent atmosphere. Xn the first place 
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Lilian Dale’s husband ought to have a room to himself, with a carpet 
and an arm-chair; and then that additional hundred a year would 
raise his income at once to the sum as to which the earl had made 
some sort of stipulation. But could ho get that leave of absence at 
Easter? If ho consented to be Sir Raffle’s private secretary, he 
would make that a part of the bargain. 

At this moment the door of the big room was opened, and 
Mr. Kissing shuffled in with very quick little steps. He shuffled in, 
and coming direct up to John’s desk, flopped his ledger down upon 
it before its owner had had time to close the drawer which contained 
the precious letter. 

“ What have you got in that drawer, Mr. Eames ? ” 

“ A private letter, Mr. Kissing,” 

“Oh; — a private letter I” said Mr. Kissing, feeling strongly 
convinced thoro was a novel hidden there, but not daring to express 
his belief. “ I have been half the morning, Mr. Eames, looking for 
this letter to the Admiralty, and you’ve put it under SI” A bystander 
listening to Mr. Kissing’s tone would have been led to bolievo that 
the whole Income-tax Office was jeopardized by the terrible iniquity 
thus disclosed. 

“ Somerset House,” pleaded Johnny. 

“ Psha ; — Somerset House 1 Half the offices in London ” 

“ You’d better ask Mr. Love,” said Eames. “ It’s all done under 
bis special instructions.” Mr. Kissing looked at Mr. Love, and 
Mr. Love looked steadfastly at his desk. “ Mr. Love knows all 
about the indexing,” continue? Johnny. “ He’s index master general 
to the department.” 

“ No, I’m not, Mr. Eames,” said Mr. Love, who rather liked 
John Eames, and hated Mr. Kissing with his whole heart. “ Bnt 1 
believe the indexes, on tho whole, are very well done in this room. 
Some people don’t know how to find letters.” 

“ Mr. Eames,” began Mr. Kissing, stiiU pointing with a finger of 
hitter reproach to the misused S, and beginning an oration which 
was intended for the benefit of the whole room, and for the annihila- 
tion of old Mr. Love, “ if you have yet to learn that the word 
Admiralty begins with A and not with S, you have much to learn 
which should have been acquired before you first came into this office. 
Somerset House is not a department.” Then he turned round to the 
room at large, and repeated the lasir words, as though they mig^ 
become very useful if taken well to heart— “ Ifl not a department. 
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The Treasury is a department ; the Home Office is a department ; 
the India Board is a department — ’* 

** No, Mr. Kissing, it isn’t,” said a young clerk from the other 
end of the room. 

“ You- know very well what I mean, sir. The India Office is a 
department.” 

“ There’s no Board, sir.” 

“ Never mind ; hut how any gentleman who has been in the service 
three months, — not to say three years, — can suppose Somerset House 
to bo a department, is beyond my comprehension. If you have been 
improperly instructed ” 

We shall know all about it another time,” said Eames. “ Mr. 
Love will make a memorandum of it.” 

** I shan’t do anything of the kind,” said Mr. Love. 

“ If you have been wrongly instructed, — ” Mr. Kissing began 
again, stealing a glance at Mr. Love as he did so ; but at this moment 
the door was again opened, and a messenger summoned Johnny to 
the presence of the really great man. Mr. Eames, to wait upon 
Sir Raffle.” Upon hearing this Johnny immediately started, and 
left Mr. Kissing and the big book in possession of his desk. How 
the battle was waged, and how it raged in the large room, we cannot 
stop to hear, as it is necessary that we should follow our hero into 
the presence of Sir Raffle Buffle. 

** Ah, Eames, — ^yes,” said Sir Raffle, looking up from his desk 
when the young man entered ; “just wait half a minute, will you ? ” 
And the knight went to work at his papers, as though fearing that 
any delay in what ho was doing might bo very prejudicial to the 
nation at large. “ Ah, Eames, — well, — ^yes,” he said again, as ho 
pushed away from him, almost with a jerk, the papers on which he 
had been writing. “ They tell me that you know the business of 
this office pretty well.” 

“ Borne of it, sir,” said Eames. 

“ Well, yes ; some of it. But you’ll have to understand the 
whole of it if you come to mo. And you must be very sharp about 
it too. Y^ou know that FitzHoward is leaving me ? ” 

“ I have heard of it, sir.” 

“ .^ery excellent young man, though perhaps not But we 

won’t mmd that. The work is a little too much for him, and he’s 
going back into the office. 1 believe Lord De Guest is a friend of 
yours ; isn’t he ? ” 
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** Yes ; ho is a friend of mine, certainly. He’s been yery kind 
to me.” 

‘*Ah, well. I’ve known the earl for many years, — ^for very 
many years ; and intimately at one time. Perhaps you may have 
heard him mention my name ? ” 

“ Yes, I have, Sir Kaffle.” 

We were intimate once^ hnt those things go off, you know. 
He’s been the country mouse and I’ve been the town mouse. Ha, 
ha, ha ! You may tell him that I say so. Ho won’t mind that 
coming from me.” 

“ Oh, no ; not at all,” said Eames. 

Mind you tell him when you see him. The earl is a man for 
whom I’ve always had a great respect, — a very great respect, — I may 
soy regard. And now, Eames, what do you say to taking Fitz- 
Howard’s place ? The woik is hard. It is fair that I should tell 
30U that. The woik will, no doubt, be very hard. I take a greater 
share of what’b going than my predecessors have done ; and I don’t 
mind telling you that I have been sent here, because a man w^as 
wankd who would do that.” The voice of Sir Baffle, as he con- 
tinued, became more and more harsh, and Eames began to think 
how wise FitzHoward had been. “ I mean to do my duty, and I 
shall expect that my private secretary will do his. But, Mi-. Eames, 
I never forget a man. Whether he be good or bad, I never forget a 
man. You don’t dislike lato hours, I suppose.” 

“ Coming lato to the office, you mean ? Oh, no, not in the 
least.” 

“ Staying lato, — staying late. Six or seven o’clock if necessary, 
— ^putting your shoulder to the wheel when the coach gets into the 
mud. That’s what I’ve been doing all my life. They’ve known 
what I am very well. They’ve always kept me for the heavy roads. 
If they paid, in the Civil Service, hy the hour, I believe I should 
have dra^vn a larger income than any man in it. If you take the 
vacant chair in the next room you’ll find it’s no joke. It’s only fair 
that I should tell you that.” 

** I can work as hard as any man,” said Eames. 

** That’s right. That’s right. Stick to that and I’ll stick to 
you. It will he a great gratification to me to have by me a friend of 
my old friend De Guest. Tell him I say so. And now you may as 
well get into harness at once. FitzHoward is there. You can go 
in to him, and at half-past four exactly I’ll see you both. Pm very 
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«lMi» ntild)*— yeiy ; — «nd therefore you must be exact.” Then 
Hbr Bi^ lookod as though he desired to be left alone. 

** Sir Baffle, there’s one favour I want to ask of you,” said 

Jnlktmy* 

“ And what’s that ? ” 

1 am most anxious to be absent for a fortnight or three weeks, 
just at Easter. I shall want to go in about ten days.” 

“ Absent for three weeks at Easter, when the parliamentary work 
h beginning ! That won’t do for a private secretary.” 

“ But it’s very important, Sir Raffle.” 

“ Out of the question, Eames; quite out of the question.” 

“ It’s almost life and death to me.” 

“ Almost life and death. Why, what are you going to do ” 
With all his grandeur and national importance, Sir Raffle would bo 
very curious as to little people. 

** Well, I can’t exactly tell you, and I’m not quite sure 
myself.” 

“ Then don’t talk nonsense. It’s impossible that I should spare 
my private secretary just at that time of the year. I couldn’t do it. 
The service won’t admit of it. You’re not entitled to leave at that 
season. Private secretaries always take their leave in the autumn.” 

“ I should like to be absent in the autumn too, but ” 

“ It’s out of the question, Mr. Eames.” 

Then John Eames reflected that it behoved him in such an 
Wergency to Are off his big gun. He had a great dislike to firing 
this big gun, but, as he said to himself, there are occasions 
wliich make a big gun very necessary. I got a letter from Lord 
De Guest this morning, pressing me very much to go to him at 
Easter. It’s about business,” added Jolmny. ** If there was any 
diffleulty, he said, he should write to you.” 

Write to me,” said Sir Raffle, who did not like to be approached 
too familiarly in his offlee, even by an earl. 

** Of course 1 shouldn’t tell him to do that. But, Sir Baffle, if 
1 remained out there, in the offlee,” and Johnny pointed towards the 
big room with his head, ** I could choose April for my month. And 
As the mattw is so important to me, and to the earl — ” 
can it be ? ” said Sir Baffle. 

** It7 quite private,” said John Eames. 

Hereupon Shr Baffle became very petulant, feeling that a bargain 
was being made with him. This young man would only oonseni to 
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become his private secretary upon certain terms ! ** Well ; go in to 
FitzHoward now. I can’t lose all my day in this way.” 

** But I shall be able to get away at Easter ? ” 

** I don’t know. We shall see about it. But don’t stand talking 
there now.” Then John Barnes went into Fitsffloward’s room and 
received that gentleman’s congratulations on his appointment. “ I 
hope you like being rung for, like a scrvn , even minute, for he’s 
always ringing that bell. And hi 11 roar at u till you’re 4eai, You 
must give up all dinner engagements, for though there is not much 
to do, he’ll never let you go. I don’t tin' tnjhod' over asks him 
out to dinner, for he likes being here till «*( v ji. Lid you’ll have to 
write all manner of lies about big people. And, bon)etimes, when 
he has sent Rafferty out about his piivate business, he’ll ask you to 
bring him his shoefa.” Now Rafierty was the First Commissioner’s 
messenger. 

It must be remembered, however, that this little account was 
given by an outgoing and discomfited private secretary, A man is 
not asked to bring another man his shoes,” said Barnes to himself, 
until he shows himself fit for that sort of busmess.” Then he 
mado within his own breast a little resolution about Sir Raffle’s 
shoes. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE NEW PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Income-tax Office, April 8, 18 — 

My dear Lord De Guest, 

1 hardly know how to answer your letter, it is so very kind — more 
than kind. And about not ■writing before, — I must explain that I have not 
liked to trouble you ■with letters. I should hare seemed to be encroaching if I 
had written much. Indeed it didn^t come from not thinking ab()ut you. And 
first of all, about the money, — os to your offer, I mean. I really feel that 1 do 
not know what I ought to say to yon about it, without appearing to be a 
simpleton. The truth is, I don’t know what I ought to do, and ean only trust 
to you not to put me wrong. I have an idea that a man ought not to accept 
a present of money, unless from his father, or somebody like that. And the 
sum you mention is so veiy large that it makes mo wish you had not named it. 
If you choose to be so generous, would it not be better that you should Icjivc it 
me in your will ? 

“ So that ho might alwaya •want mo to bo dying,” said Lord De 
Guost, as he read the letter out loud to his sister. 

“ I’m sure he wouldn’t want that,” said Lady Julia. “ But you 
may live for twenty-fivo years, you know.” 

“ Say fifty,” said the earl. And then he continued the reading 
of his letter. 

But all that depends so much upon another person, that it is hardly worth 
while talking about it. Of course I am very much obliged to Mr. Dale, — very 
much indeed, — and I think that he is behaving very handsomely to his niece. 
But whether it will do me any good, that is quite another thing. However, 
I shall certainly accept your kind invitation for Easter, and find out whether 
I hare a chance or not. I must tell you that Sir Raffio Baffle has made mo his 
private secretary, by which 1 get a hundred a year. Ho says he was a great 
crony of yours many years ago, and seems to like talking about you very much. 
You wil^undcrstand what all that means. Ho has sent you ever so many 
messages; but I don’t suppose yon will care to get them. I am to go to him 
to-morrow, and fh>m all I hoar I shall have a hard time of it. 

“ By George, he will,” said the earl. ** Poor fellow I ” 
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“ But I thought a private secretary never had anything to do,” 
said Lady Julia. 

** I shouldn’t like to he private secretary to Sir Baffle, myself. 
But he’s young, and a hundred a year is a great thing. How we all 
of us used to hate that man. His voice sounded like a bell with a 
crack in it. We always used to be asking for some one to muffle the 
Buffle. They call him Huffle Scuffle at his offlce. Poor Johnny ! ” 
Then he finished the letter 

I told him that I must have leave of absence at Easter, and he at first 
declared ihat it was impossible. But I shall carry my point about that. I 
would not stay away to be made private secretary to the Prime Minister; and 
} ct I almost feel that 1 might as well stay away for any good that I shall do. 

Give my kind regards to Lady Julia, and tell her how very much obliged to 
her 1 am. I cannot express the gratitude which I owe to you. But pray 
believe me, my dear Lord De Guest, always very faithfully yours, 

John Eames. 

It was late before Eames had finished his letter. He had been 
making himself ready for his exodus from the big room, and pre- 
paring his desk and papers for his successor. About half-past five 
Oradcll camo up to him, and suggested that they should walk home 
together. 

“ What ! you here still ? ” said Eames. “ I thought you always 
went at four.” Cradell had remained, hanging about the office, in 
order that he might walk home with the new private secretary. But 
Eames did not desire this. He had much of which he desired to 
think alono, and would fain have been allowed to walk by himself. 

Yos ; I had things to do. I say, Johnny, I congratulate you 
most heartily ; I do, indeed.” 

“ Thank you, old fellow I ” 

** It is such a grand thing, you know. A hundred a year all at 
once I And then such a snug room to yourself, — and that fellow, 
Kissing, never can come near you. He has been making himself 
such a beast all day. But, Johnny, I always know you’d come to 
something more than common, 1 always said so.” 

« There’s nothing uncommon about this ; except that Fitz says 
that old Huffle Scuffle makes himself uncommon nasty.” 

“ Never mind what Fitz says. It’s all jealousy. You’ll have it 
all your own way, if you look sharp. I think you always do have 
it all your own way. Are yon nearly ready ? ” 

** Well, — ^not quite. Don’t wait for me, Caudle.” 
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** Oil, I’ll wait. I don’t mind waiting. Thoy’ll koep dinner for 
us if we both stay. Besides, what matters ? I’d do more than that 
for you.” 

** 1 haye some idea of working on till eight, and having a chop 
sent in,” said Johnny. Besides — ^I’ve got somewhere to call, by 
myself.” 

Then Oradell almost cried. He remained silent for two or three 
minutes, striving to master his emotion ; and at last, when he did 
speak, had hardly succeeded in doing so. ** Oh, Johnny,” he said, 
** I know what that means. You are going to throw me over because 
you are getting up in the world. I have always stuck to you, 
through cverytliing ; haven’t I ? 

“ Don’t make yourself a fool, Caudle.” 

Well ; BO I have. And if they had made me private secretary, 
I should have been just the same to you as over. You’d have found 
no change in me.” 

“ What a goose you are. Do you say I’m changed, because I 
want to dine in the city ? ” 

** It’s all because you don’t want to walk home with me, as we 
used to do. I’m not such a goose but what I can see. But, 
Johnny I suppose I mustn’t call you Johnny, now.” 

** Don’t be such a — con-founded ” Then Eames got up, and 

walked about the room, Come along,” said he, don’t caro 
about staying, and don’t mind where 1 dine.” And he bustled away 
with his hat and gloves, hardly giving Cradell time to catch him 
before he got out into the streets. ** I toll you what it is, Caudle,” 
said he, all that kind of thing is disgusting.” 

“ But how would you feel,” whimpered Cradell, who had never 
succeeded in putting himself quite on a par with his friend, even in 
his own estimation, since that glorious victory at the railway station. 
If he could only have thrashed Lupez as Johnny had thrashed 
Grosbie ; then indeed they might have been equal, — a pair of heroes. 
But he had not done so. He had never told himself that he was a 
coward, but he considered that circumstances had been specially 
unkind to him. ** But how would you feel,” he whimpered, ** if the 
friend whom you liked better than anybody else in the world, turned 
hia back upon you ? ” 

**|^hav6n’t turned my back upon you ; except that I can’t get 
you to walk fast enough. Come along, old fellow, and don’t talk 
confounded nonsense. I hate all that kind of thing. You never 
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ought to suppose that a man will give himself airs, but wait till ho 
does. 1 don’t believe 1 shall remain with old Scuffles above a month 
or two. From all that I can hear that’s as much as any one can 
bear.” 

Then Cradell by degrees became happy and cordial, and during 
the whole walk flattered Fames with all the flattery of which he was 
master. And Johnny, though he did profess himself to be averse to 
all that kind of thing,” was nevertheless open to flattery. When 
Cradell told him that though FitzHoward could not manage the 
Tartar knight, he might probably do so ; he was inclined to believe 
what Cradell said. ** And as to getting him his shoos,” said Cradell, 
I don’t suppose he’d ever think of asking yon to do such a thing, 
unless he was in a very great hurry, or Maething of that kind.” 

** Look here, Johnny,” said Cradell, as th^ got into one of the 
streets bordering on Burton Crescent, you know the last thing in 
the world I should like to do would be to oflend you.” 

** All right, Caudle,” said Fames, going on, wherdas his com- 
panion had shown a tendency towards stopping. 

“ Look here, now ; if I have vexed you about Amelia Roper, I’ll 
make you a promise never to speak to her again.” 

it D Amelia Roper,” said Fames, suddenly stopping himself 

and stopping Cradell as well. The exclamation was made in a deep 
angry voice which attracted the notice of ono or two who wore 
passing. Johnny was very wrong, — ^wrong to utter any curse ; — 
very wrong to ejaculate that curse against a human being ; and 
especially wrong to fulminate it agamst a woman — a woman whom he 
had professed to love I But he did do so, and 1 cannot tell my 
story thoroughly without repeating the wicked word. 

Cradell looked up at him and stared. “ I only meant to say,” 
said Cradell, I’ll do anything you like in the matter.” 

Then never mention her name to me again. And as to talking 
to her, you may talk to her till you’re both blue in the face, if you 
please.” 

** Oh ; — I didn’t know. You didn’t seem to like it the other day.” 

I was a fool the other day, — confounded fool. And so I have 
been all my life. Amelia Roper ! Look here, Caudle ; if she 
makes up to you this evening, as I’ve no doubt she will, for she 
seems to be playing that game constantly now, just let her have her 
fling. Never mind me; I’ll amuse myself with Mrs. Lupex, or 
Miss Spruce.” 
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“ But there’ll be the deuce to pay with Mrs. Lupex, She’s as 
cross as possible already whenever Amelia speaks to me. You don’t 
know what a jealous woman is, Johnny.” Cradell had got upon 
what he considered to bo his high ground. And on that he felt 
himself equal to any man. It was no doubt true that Eames had 
thrashed a man, and that he had not ; it was true also that Eames 
had risen to very high place in the social world, having become a 
private secretary ; but for a dangerous, mysterious, overwhelming, 
life-enveloping intrigue ; — ^was not ho the acknowledged hero of such 
an affair ? He had paid very dearly, both in pocket and in comfort, 
for the blessing of Mrs. Lupex’s society ; but he hai'dly considered 
that he had paid too dearly. There are certain luxuries which a 
man will find to be expensive ; but, for all that, they may be worth 
their price. Nevertheless as he went up the steps of Mrs. Roper’s 
house ho made up his mind that he would oblige his friend. The 
intrigue might in that way become more mysterious, and more life- 
enveloping ; whereas it would not become more dangerous, seeing 
that Mr. Lupex could hardly find himself to be aggrieved by such a 
proceeding. 

The whole number of Mrs. Roper’s boarders were assembled at 
dinner that day. Mr, Lupex seldom joined that festive board, but 
on this occasion he was present, appearing from his voice and manner 
to be in high good-humour. Cradell had communicated to the com- 
pany in the drawing-room the great good fortune which had fallen 
upon his friend, and Johnny had thereby become the mark of a 
certain amount of hero-worship. 

Oh, indeed I ” said Mrs. Roper. “ An ’appy woman j^our 
mother will be when she hears it. But I always said you’d come 
down right side uppermost.” 

Handsome is as handsome does,” said Miss Spruce. 

Oh, Mr. Eames ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Lupex, with graceful 
enthusiasm, “ I wish you joy firom the very depth of my heart. 
It is such an elegant appointment.” 

“Accept the hand* of a true and disinterested friend,” said 
Lupex. And Johnny did accept the hand, though it was very dirty 
and stained all over with paint. 

Aumlia stood apart and convoyed her congratulations by a glance, 
— or, wnight better say, by a series of glances. “ And now, — now 
will you not be mine,” the glances said ; “ now that you are rolling 
in wealth and prosperity ? ” And then beforo they went downstairs 
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she did whispor one word to him. “ Oh, 1 am ^o happy, John 
so very happy.” 

Bother ! ” said Johnny, in a tone qnite lond enough to reach 
the lady’s ear. Then making his way round the room, he gave his 
arm to Miss Spruce. Amelia, as she walked downstairs alone, 
declared to herself that she would wring his heart. Sho had been 
employed in wringing it for some days past, and had been astonished 
at her oAvn success. It had been clear enough to her tliat Eames 
had been piqued by her overtures to Cradell, and she resolved there- 
fore to play out that game. 

Oh, Mr. Cradell,” she said, as she took hsft seat next to him. 
** The friends X like are the friends that remam always the same. 1 
hate your sudden rises. They do so <^len make a man upsetting.” 

I should like to try, myself, all the same,” said Cradell. 

‘*Well, I don’t think it would make any difference in you; I 
don’t indeed. And of course your time will come too. It’s that 
earJ as lias done it, — he that was worried by the bull. Since we have 
kno^^n an carl we have boon so mighty fine.” And Amelia gave her 
head a little toss, and then smiled archly, in a manner which, to 
Cradell s eyes, was really very becoming. But he saw that Mrs. 
Lupex was looking at him from the other side of the table, and he 
could not quite enjoy the goods which the gods had provided for him. 

When the ladies left the dining-room Lupex and the two young 
men drew their chairs near the fire, and each prepared for himself 
a moderate potation. Eames made a little attempt at leaving the 
room, but ho was implored by Lupex with such earnest protestations 
of friendship to remain, and was so weakly fearful of being charged 
with giving himsolf airs, that he did as ho was desired. 

“ And here, Mr. Eames, is to your very good health,” said 
Lupex, raising to his mouth a steaming goblet of gin-and-water, 
** and wishing you many years to enjoy your official prosperity.” 

“ Thank ye,” said Eames. “ I don’t know much about the 
prosperity, but I’m just as much obliged.” 

“ Yes, sir ; wheu T see a young man of your age beginning to 
rise in the world, I know he’ll go on. Now look at me, Mr. Eames. 
Mr. Cradell, here’s your very good health, and may all unkindness 

be drowned in the flowing bowl Look at me, Mr. Eames. 

I’ve never risen in the world; I’ve never done any good in the 
world, and never shall.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Lupex, don’t say that.” 
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** Ahf but I do say it. I’ve always been pulling the devil by the 
tail, and never yet got as much as a good hold on to that. And I’ll 
toll you why ; I never got a chance when 1 was young. If I could 
have got any big fellow, a star, you know, to let me paint bis portrait 
when I was your age, — such a one, let us say, as your friend Sir 
Raffle ” 

** What a star ! ” said Cradell. 

“Well, I suppose he’s pretty much known in the world, isn’t he ? 
Or Lord Derby, or Mr. Spurgeon. You know what I mean. If I’d 
got such a chance as that when I was young, I should never have 
been doing jobs of scene -painting at the minor theatres at so much 
a square yard. You’ve got the chance now, but I never had it.” 
Whereupon Mr. Lupox finished his first measure of gin-and-watcr. 

“ It’s a very queer thing, — life is,” continued Lupex ; and, though 
he did not at once go to work boldly at the mixing of another glass 
of toddy, he began gradually, and as if by instinct, to finger the 
things which would be necessary for that operation. “ A vciy queer 
thing. Now, remember, young gentlemen, I’m not denying that 
success in life will depend upon good conduct ; — of course it does ; 
but, then, how often good conduct comes from success I Should 
I have been what I am now, do you suppose, if some big fellow had 
taken me by the hand when I was straggling to make an artist of 
myself? I could have drunk claret and champagne just as well as 
gin-and-water, and worn ruffles to my shirt as gracefully as many a 
fellow who used to be very fond of me, and now won’t speak to me if 
he meets me in the streets. 1 never got a chance, — never.” 

“ But it’s not too late yet, Mr. Lupex,” said Eames. 

“ Yes, it is, Eames, — yes, it is.” And now Mr. Lupex had 
grasped the gin -bottle, “ It’s too late now. The game’s over, and 
the match is lost. The talent is here. I’m as sure of that now as 
ever I was. I’ve never doubted my own ability, — never for a moment. 
There are men this very day making a thousand a year off their 
easels who haven’t so good and true an eye in drawing as I have, 
or so good a feeling in colours. 1 eould name them; only 1* 
won’t.” 

“ And why shouldn’t you try again ? ” said Eames. 

1 were to paint the finest pie6e that ever delighted the eye 
of m9l, who would come and look at it ? Who would have enough 
belief in nxe to come as far as this place and see if it were true ? 
No, Eames ; I know my own position and my own ways, and 1 know 
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jsy own weakness. I couldn’t do a day’s wotk now, tmkss t were 
certain of getting a certain number of sbillings at the end of 
it. That’s what a man comes to when things haVe gone against 
him.” 

** But I thought men got lots of money by Scene -painting ? ” 

“ I don’ know what you may call lots, Mr. Cradell ; I don’t call 
it lots. But I’m not complaining. I know who I havo to thank ; 
and if ever I blow my own brains out T shan’t bo putting the blamo 
on the wrong shoulders. If you’ll take my advice,” — and now ho 
turned round to Eames, — “you’ll beware of marrying too soon in 
life.” 

“ I think a man should marry early, if he mames well,” said 
Eames. 

“ Don’t misnndcrFtand iue,” contiimoj Lupex. “ It isn’t about 
Mrs. L. I’m speaking. I’vo always regarded my wifo as a very 
fascinating woman.” 

“ Hear, hear, hoar ! ” ^nid Cradell, thumping the table. 

“ Indeed she is,” said Eames. 

“ And wlien I caution you against marrying, don’t you mis- 
understand mo. I’ve never said a word against her to any man, 
and never will. If a man don’t stand by his wifo, who will ho stand 
by ? I blame no one but myself. But I do say this ; I never had 
a chance ; — I never had a chance ; — never had a chance.” And as 
he repeated the words for the third time, his lips were already fixed 
to the rim of his tumbler. 

At this moment the door of the dining-room was oponed, and 
Mrs. Lupox put in her head. 

“ Lupex,” she said, “ what a,yo you doing ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear. I can’t say I’m doing anything at the 
present moment. I was giving a little advice to v these young 
gentlemen.” 

“ Mr. Cradell, I wonder at you. And, Mr. Eames, I wonder at 
you, too, — in your position I Lupex, come upstairs at once.” She 
then stepped into the room and secured the gin-bottle. 

“ Oh, Mr. Cradell, do come here,” said Amelia, in her liveliest 
tone, as soon as the men made their appearance above. ” I’ve been 
waiting for you this half-hour. I’ve got such a puzzle for you.” 
And she made way for him to a chair which was between herself and 
the wall. Cradell looked half afraid of his fortunes as he took the 
proffered seat ; but he did take it, and was soon secured from any 
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positiye jllxjmd attack by the strength and breadth of Miss Boper’s 
crinoline. 

« Dear me t Here's a change,” said Mrs. Lnpez, out loud. 
Johnny Eames was standing close, and whispered into her ear, 
"Changes are so pleasant sometimes! Don't yon think so? 
Ido." 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

NEMESIB. 

Crosbie had now settled down to the calm realities of married life, 
and was beginning to think that the odium was dying away which 
for a week or two had attached itself to him, partly on account of 
his usage of Miss Dale, but more strongly in consequence of the 
thrashing which he had rocoived from John Eames. Not that he 
had in any way recovered his former tone of life, or that he over 
hoped to do 80. But ho was able to go in and out of his club 
without embarrassment. He could talk with his wonted voice, and 
act with his wonted authority at his office. He could tell his friends, 
with some little degree of pleasure in the sound, that Lady Alexan- 
drina would bo very happy to see thorn. And he could make him- 
self comfortable in his own chair after dinner, with his slippers and 
his newspaper. Ho could make himself comfortable, or at any rate 
could tell his wife that he did so. 

It was very dull. He was obliged to acknowledge to himself, when 
he thought over the subject, that the life which he was leading was dull. 
Though he could go into his club without annoyance, nobody there 
ever thought of asking him to join them at dinner. It was taken 
for granted that he was going to dine at home ; and in the absence 
of any provocation to the contrary, he always did dine at home. He 
had now been in his house for three weeks and bad been asked with 
his wife to a few bridal dinner-parties, given chiefly by friends of the 
De Oourcy family. Except on such occasions he never passed an 
evening out of his own house, and had not yet, since his marriage, 
dined once away from his wife. He told himself that his good con- 
duct in this respect was the result of his own resolution; but, never- 
theless, he felt that there was nothing else loft for him to do. 
Nobody asked him to go to the theatre. Nobody begged him to drop 
in of an evening. Men never aidced him why he did not play a 
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rubber. He would generally saunter into Sebright’s after he left his 
office, and lounge about the room for half an hour, talking to a few 
men. Nobody was uncivil to him. But he knew that the whole 
thing was changed, and he resolved, with some wisdom, to accom- 
modate himself to his altered circumstances. 

Lady Alexandrina also found her new life rather dull, and was 
sometimes inclined to be a little querulous. She would tell her 
husband that she never got out, and would declare, when he offered 
to walk with her, that she did not care for walking in the streets. 
“ I don’t exactly see, then, where you are to walk,” ho once replied. 
She did not tell him that she was fond of riding, and that the Park 
was a very fitting place for such exorcise ; but sho looked it, and 
he understood her. ** I’ll do all I can for her,” he said to himself ; 
“ but I’ll not ruin myself.” ‘‘ Amelia is coming to take mo for a 
drive,” she said another time. “ Ah, that’ll be very nice,” he 
answered. No ; it won’t bo very nice,” said Alexandrina. 
“ Amelia is always shopping and bargaining with the tradespeople. 
But it will be bettor than being kept in the house without ever 
stirring out.” 

They breakfasted nominally at half-past nine ; in truth, it was 
always nearly ten, as Lady Alexandrina found it difficult to get her- 
self out of her room. At half-past ten punctually ho loft his house 
for his office. He usually got home by six, and then spent the 
greatest part of the hour before dinner in the ceremony of dressing. 
He wont, at least, into his dressing-room, after speaking a few words 
to his wife, and there remained, polling things about, clipping his 
nails, looking over any paper that came in his way, and killing the 
time. He expected his dinner punctually at seven, and began to feel 
a little cross if he were kept waiting. After dinner, he drank one 
glass of wine in!* company with his wife, and one other by himself, 
during which latter ceremony he would stare at the hot coals, and 
think of the thing he had done. Then he would go upstairs, and 
have, first a cup of oofiee, and then a cup of tea. He would read 
his newspaper, open a book or two, hide his ffice when he yawned, 
and try to make b^ve that he liked it. She had no signs or words 
of love ffir biny She never sat on his knee, or caressed him. She 
nevqnahowed him that any happiness hAd come to her in being allowed 
to li^ dose to him* They thought that they loved each other ; — each 
thought so ; but there was no love, no sympathy, no wamth. The 
very atmo^here was oold ;-**'So cold that no fire could remove the chill* 
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In what way would it haye been different had Laly Bale eat 
opposite to him there as his wife, instead of Lady Alexandrina ? He 
told himself frequently that either with one or with the other life 
would have been the same ; that ho had made himself for a while 
unht for domestic life, and that he must cure himself of that unfit** 
ness. But though he declared this to himself in ono set of half-spoken 
thoughts, he would also declare to himself in another set, that Lily 
would have made the wholo house bright with her brightness ; that 
had he brought her home to his hearth, there would havo been a sun 
shining on him every morning and every evening. But, noverthelesSt 
he strove to do his duty, and remembered that the esicitement of 
official life was still open to him. From eleven in the morning till 
five in the afternoon he could still hold a position which made it 
necessary that men should regard him with respect, and speak to 
him with deference. In this respect he was better off than his wife, 
for she had no office to which she could betake herself. 

Yes,” she said to Amelia, ‘‘ it is all very nice, and I don’t mind 
llio house being damp ; but I get so tired of being alone.” 

That must be the case with women who are married to men of 
husincss.” 

** Oh, 1 don’t complain. Of oourso I knew what I was about. I 
suppose it won’t be so very dull when everybody is up in London,” 

** 1 don’t find the season makes much difference to us after 
Christmas,” said Amelia; but no doubt London is gayer in May.' 
You’ll find you’ll like it bettor next year ; and perhaps you’ll have a 
baby, you know.” 

** Psha i ” ejaculated Lady Alexandrina ; 1 don’t want a ba1:y>^ 

and don’t suppose I shall have one.” 

“It’s always something to do, you know.” 

Lady Alexandrina, thongh she was not of an enbrgetic tempera- 
ment, could not but confess to herself that she had made a mistake.^ 
She had been tempted to marry Crosbie because Orosbie was a man’ 
of fashion, and now she was told that the London season would xnaka 
no difference to her ; — ^the London season which had hitherto alwAi#* 
brought to her the excitement of parties, if it had not given her tha 
satisfaction of amusement. She had been tempted to many atoll 
because it appeared to her that a married woman could exqoy sooie^ 
with less restraint than a girl who was subject to her motibeif or hsv. 
chaperon ; that she would have more freedom of action as $ mmMu 
woman ; and now she was told that she must wait for a baby kefiewm 
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she could have anyUiing to do. Courcy Castle was sometimes dull, 
but Courcy Castle would have been better than this. 

'When Crosbie returned home after this little conversation about 
the baby, he was told by his wife that they were to dine with the 
C^azebees on the next Sunday. On hearing this ho shook his head 
with vexation. He knew, however, that he had no right to make 
complaint, as he had been only taken to St. John’s Wood once since 
they had come home from their marriage trip. There was, how- 
ever, one point as to which he could grumble. ** Why, on earth, on 
Sunday ? ’* 

Because Amelia asked me for Sunday. If you are asked for 
Sunday, you cannot say you’ll go on Monday.” 

“ It is so terrible on a Sunday afternoon. At what hour ?” 

“ She said half-past five.” 

“ Heavens and earth ! What are wo to do all the evening ? ” 

“ It is not kind of you, Adolphus, to speak in that way of my 
relations.” 

** Come, my love, that’s a joke ; as if I hadn’t heard you say the 
same thing twenty times. You’ve complained of having to go up 
there much more bitterly than I ever did. You know I like your sister, 
and, in his way, Gazebce is a very good fellow ; but after three or 
four hours, one begins to have had enough of him.” 

“ It can’t be much duller than it is ; ” but Lady Alexaudrina 

stopped herself before she finished her speech. 

“ One can always read at homo, at any rate,” said Crosbie. 

“ One can’t always be reading. However, I have said you would 
go. If you choose to refuse, you must write and explain.” 

When the Sunday came the Crosbies of coarse did go to St. John’s 
Wood, arriving punctually at that door which he so hated at half-past 
five. One of the earliest resolutions which he made when he first con- 
templated the He Courcy match, was altogether hostile to the Gazebees. 
He would see but very little of them. Ho would shake himself free of 
that connexion. It was not with that branch of the family that he 
desired an alliance. But now, as things had gone, that was the 
only branch of the family with which he seemed to be allied. He 
was always hearing of the Gazebees. Amelia and Alexandrina were 
cons^tly together. He was now dragged there to a Sunday 
and ne knew that he should often be dragged there, — ^that he could 
not avoid such draggings. He already owed money to Mortimer 
Gazebee, and was aware that his affairs had been allowed to fall into 
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that la\77er*s hands in such a way that he conld not take them ont 
again. His house was very thoroughly famished, and he knew that 
the bills had been paid ; but he had not paid them ; every shilling 
had been paid through Mortimer Gazebee. 

Go with your mother and aunt, De Gourcy,*' the attorney said 
to the lingering child after dinner ; and then Grosbie was left alone 
with his wife’s brother-in-law. This was the period of the St. John's 
Wood purgatory which was so dreadful to him. With his sister-in- 
law he could talk, remembering perhiqm always that she was an 
earl’s daughter. But with Gazebee he had nothing in common. 
And he felt that Gazebee, who had onoe treated him with great 
deference, had now lost all such feeling. Croabie had once been a 
man of fashion in the estimation of the attorney, but that was all 
over. Grosbie, in the attorney’s estiiiiation, was now simply the 
secretary of a public office, — a man who owed him money. The two 
had married sisters, and there was no reason why the light of the 
prosperous attorney should pale before that of the civil servant, who 
was not very prosperous. All this was understood thoroughly by 
both the mon. 

“ There’s terrible bad news from Gourcy,” said the attorney, as 
soon as the boy was gone. 

“ Why ; what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Porlock has married ; — that woman, you know.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ He has. The old lady has been obliged to tell me, and she’s 
nearly broken-hearted about it. But that’s not tho worst of it to 
my mind. All the world knows that Porlock had gone to the mis- 
chief. But he is going to bring an action against his father for some 
arrears of his allowance, and he threatens to have everything out in 
court, if he doesn’t get his money.” 

** But is there money due to him ? ” 

Yes, there is. A couple of thousand pounds or so. 1 suppose 
1 shall have to find it. But, upon my honour, I don’t know where 
it’s to come from ; 1 don’t, indeed. In one way or another, I’ve 
paid over fourteen hundred pounds for you.” 

« Fourteen hundred pounds 1 ” 

** Yes, indeed ; — ^what with the insurance and the furniture, and 
the bill from our house for the settlements. That’s not paid yet, but 
it’s the same thing. A man doesn’t get married for nothing, 1 can 
tell you.” 
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** But you’ve got security.” 

** Oh, yes ; I’ve got security* But the thing is the ready moneys 
Our house has advanced so much on the Gouicy property, that they 
don’t like going any further ; and therefore it is that 1 have to do 
this myself. They’ll all have to go abroad, — ^that’ll be the end of it. 
There’s been such a scene between the earl and George. George 
lost his temper and told the earl that Porlock’s marriage was hiS 
fault. It has ended in George with his wife being turned out.” 

‘‘ Ho has money of his own.” 

“ Yes, but he won’t spend it. He’s coming up here, and we 
shall find him hanging about us. I don’t mean to give him a bed 
here, and 1 advise you not to do so either. You’ll not get rid of him 
if you do.” 

** 1 have the greatest possible dislike to him.” 

Yes ; he’s a bad fellow. So is John. Porlock was the best, 
but he’s gone altogether to ruin. They’ve made a nice mess of it 
between them ; haven’t they 9 ” 

This was the fiimily for whose sake Crosbie had jilted Lily Dale I 
His single and simple ambition had been that of being an earl’s son- 
in-law. To achieve that it had been necessary that he should make 
himself a villain. In achieving it he had gone through all manner 
of dirt and disgrace. Ho had married a woman whom he knew he 
did not love. He was thinking almost hourly of a girl whom he had 
loved, whom ho did love, but whom he had so injured, that, under 
no circumstances, could ho be allowed to speak to her again. The 
attorney there — who sat opposite to him, talking about his thousands 
of pounds with that disgusting assumed solicitude which such men 
put on, when they know very well what they are doing — had made a 
similar marriage. But he had known what he was about. He had 
got from his marriage all that he had expected. But what had 
Crosbie got 9 

** They’re a bad set, — a bad set,” said he in his bitterness. 

The men are,” said Gazebee, veiy comfortably. 

» H^m,” said Crosbie. It was manifest to Gazebee that his 
friend was expressing a feeling that the women, also, were not all that 
they should be, but he took no ofienoe, though some portion of the 
cfiua^ might thereby be supposed to attach to his own wi£s. 

*^he countess means well,” said Gazebee. ** But she’s had a 
hard life of it, — a^ very hard life. I’ve heard him call her names 
that would frighten a coalheaver. 1 have, indeed. But he’ll die^ 
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soon, and tnen sne ii be comfortable. Bbe has three thousand a 
year jointure.” 

He’ll die soon, and then she’ll be comfortable I That was one 
phase of mamed Hfe. As Orosbie’s mind dwelt upon the words, he 
remembered Lily’s promise made in the fields, titiat she would do 
everything for him. lie remembered her kisses ; the touch of her 
fingers ; the low silvery laughing voice ; the feel of her dress as she 
would press close to him. After that he reflected whether it would, 
not bo well that he too should die, so that Alexandiiua might be 
comfortable. She and her mother might be very comfortable 
together, with plenty of money, at Baden Baden I 

The squire at AUington, and Mrs. JDale, and Lady Julia De 
Guest, had been, and still were, uiiimf hi their minds because no 
punishment had fallen upon Croid»ie,-^iLO vengeance had overtaken 
him in consequence of his great sm. How little did they know 
about it 1 Oould he have been prohecuted and put into prison, with 
hard labour, for twelve months, the punishment would not have been 
heavier. Ho would, in that case, at any rate, have been saved from 
Lady Aloxandrina. 

** George and his wife are coming up to town ; couldn’t we ask 
them to come to us for a week or so ? ” said his wife to him, as soon 
as they were in the fly together, going homo. 

No,” shouted Crosbie; “we will do no such thing.” There 
was not another word said on the subject, — nor on any other subject 
till they got home. When they reached their house Alexandrina had 
a headache, and went up to her room immediately. Crosbie throw 
himself into a chair before the remains of a fire in thd dining-room,, 
and resolved that he would out the whole De Courcy flunUy together. 
His wife, as his wife, should obey him. She should obey him, — ot 
else leave him and go her way by herself, leaving him to go his way* 
There was on income of twelve hundred a year. Would it not be a 
fine thing for him if he could keep six hundred for himself and 
return to his old manner of life. All his old comforts of course he 
would not have,— nor the old esteem and regard of men. But tha 
Inxuxy of a club dinner he might ex\joy. Unembarrassed evenings 
might be his, — with liberty to him to pass them as he pleased* 
He knew many men who were separated &om their wives, and wha 
seemed to be as happy as their neighbours. And then he remem^ 
bered how ugly Alexandrina had been evening, wearing a gmai 
tinsel coronet full of fidse stones, with a cold in her head wMoh bad 
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reddened her nose. There had, too, fallen npon her in these her 
married days a certain fixed dreary dowdiness. She certainly was 
very plain ! So he said to himself, and then ho went to bed. 1 myself 
am inclined to think that his punishment was sufficiently severe. 

The next morning his wife still complained of headache, so that 
he breakfasted alone. Since that positive refusal which he had given 
to her proposition for inviting her brother, there had not been much 
conversation between them. “ My head is splitting, and Sarah shall 
bring some tea and toast up to me, if you will not mind it.” 

He did not mind it in the least, and ate his breakfast by himself, 
with more enjoyment than usually attended that meal. 

It was clear to him that all the present satisfaction of his life 
must come to him from his office work. There are men who find it 
difficult to live without some source of daily comfort, and he was 
such a man. He could hardly endure his life unless there were some 
page in it on which he could look with gratified eyes. He had always 
liked his work, and he now determined that ho would like it better 
than ever. But in order that he might do so it was necessary that 
he should have much of his own way. According to the theory of 
his office, it was incumbent on him as Secretary simply to take the 
orders of the Commissioners, and see that they were executed ; and 
to such work as this his predecessor had strictly confined himself. 
But he had already done more than this, and had conceived the 
ambition of holding the Board almost under his thumb. He flat- 
tered himself that ho knew his own work and theirs better than they 
knew cither, and that by a little management he might bo their 
master. It is not impossible that such might have been the case 
had there been no fracas at the Paddington station ; but, as wo all 
know, the dominant cock of the farmyard must be ever dominant. 
When he shall once have had his uings so smeared with mud as to 
give him even the appearance of adversity, no other cock will ever 
respect him again. Mr. Optimist and Mr. Butterwcll knew very 
well that their secretary had been cudgelled, and they could not 
submit themselves to a secretary who had been so treated. 

Oh, by-tho-by, Crosbie,” said Butterwell, coming into his 
room, soon after his arrival at his office on that day of his solitary 
breakfast, “ I want to say just a few words to you.” And Butter- 
weiltumed round and closed the door, the lock of which had not 
previously been fastened. » Crosbie, without much thinking, imme- 
diately foretold himself the nature of the coming conversation. 
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** Do yon know ” said Butterwell, beginning. 

** Sit down, won't you ? ” said Grosbie, seating bimself as he 
spoke. If there was to be a contest, he would make the best fight 
he could. He would show a better spirit here than he had done on 
the railway platform. Butterwell did sit down, and felt as he did so, 
that the very motion of sitting took away some of his power. He 
ought to have sent for Grosbie into his own room. A man, when he 
wishes to reprimand another, should always have the benefit of his 
own atmosphere. 

“ I don’t want to find any fault,” Butterwell began. 

“ I hope you have not auy cause,” said Grosbie. 

No, no ; 1 don’t say that 1 have. But we think at the 
Board " 

** Stop, stop, Butterwell. If anything unpleasant is coming, it 
had better come from the Board. I i^ould take it in better spirit ; I 
should, indeed.” 

What takes place at the Board must be official.” 

I shall not mind that in the least. I should rather like it than 
otherwise.” 

“ It simply amounts to this, — that we think you are taking a 
little too much on yourself. No doubt, it’s a fault on the right side, 
and arises from your wishing to have the work well done.’* 

“ And if I don’t do it, who will ? ” asked Grosbie. 

** The Board is very well able to get through all that appertains 
to it. Gome, Grosbie, you and 1 have known each other a groat 
many years, and it would bo a pity that we should have any words. 
I have come to you in this way because it would bo disagreeable to 
you to have any question raised officially. Optimist isn’t given to 
being veiy angiy, but ho was downright angry yesterday. You had 
bettor take what I say in good part, and go along a little quieter.” 

But Grosbie was not in a humour to take anything quietly. He 
was sore all over, and prone to hit out at eveiybody that he met. 
“ I have done my duty to the best of my ability, Mr. Butterwell,” 
he said, “ and I believe I have done it well. I believe I know my 
duty here as well as any ono can teach me. If I have done more 
than my share of work, it is because other people have done less 
than theirs.” As he spoke, there was a black cloud upon his brow, 
and the Gommissioner could perceivo that the Secretaiy was very 
wrathful. 

** Oh ! vexy well,” said Butterwell, rising firom his chair. << 1 
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can only, under such circumstances, speak to the Chairman, and he 
irill teB you what he thinks at the Board. I think you’re foolish ; I 
do, indeed. As for myself, I have only meant to act kindly by you.’«^ 
After that, Mr. Butterwell took himself off. 

On the same afternoon, Crosbie was summoned into the Board- 
Toom in the usual way, between two and three. This was a daily 
occurrence, as he always sat for about an hour with two out of the 
three Commissioners, after they had fortified themselves with a 
biscuit and a glass of sherry. On the present occasion, the usual 
amount of business was transacted, but it was done in a manner 
which made Crosbie feel that they did not all stand together on their 
usual footing. The three Commissioners wore all there. The Chair- 
man gave his directions in a solemn, pompous voice, which was by no 
means usual to him when he was in good humour. The Major said 
little or nothing ; but there vas a gleam of satisfied sarcasm in his 
eye. Things were going wrong at the Board, and he was pleased. 
Mr. Butterwell was exceedingly civil in his demeanour, and rather 
more than ordinarily brisk. As soon as the regular work of the day 
was over, Mr. Optimist shuffled about on his chair, rising from his 
seat, and then sitting down again. He looked through a lot of 
papers close to his hand, peering at them over his spectacles. Then 
he selected one, took off his spectacles, leaned back in his chair, and 
began his little speech. 

Mr. Crosbie,” he said, ** we are all very much gratified, — ^very 
much gratified, indeed, — ^by your zeal and energy in the service.” 

•* Thank you, sir,” said Crosbie ; “ I am fond of the service.” 

** Exactly, exactly ; we all feel that. But we think that you, — 
if I were to say take too much upon yourself, I should say, perhaps, 
more than we mean.” 

** Don’t say more than you mean, Mr. Optimist.’^ Crosbie’s eyes, 
BS he spoke, gleamed slightly with his momentary triumph ; as did 
also those of Major Fiasco. 

** No, no, no,” said Mr. Optimist ; I would say rather less 
than more to so very good a public servant as yourselfi But you, 
doubtless, understand me ? ” 

** I don't t hink 1 do quite, sir. If I have not taken too much on 
me, what is it that I have done that I ought not to have done 9 ” 

% You have given direetionB in many oases for which yon ought 
first to have received authority. Here is an instance,'.’ the 
selected paper was at once brought out. 
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It was a matter in which the Secretary had been manifestly wrong 
according to written law, and he could not defend it on its own 
.merits. 

** If you wish me,” said he, “ to confine myself exactly to the 
positive instructions of the office, I will do so ; but I think you will 
find it inconvenient.” 

It will bo far tho best,” said Mr. Optimist. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Crosbie, “ it shall be done.” And he at 
once doterminod to make himself as unpleasant to tbo three gentle- 
men in the room as he might find it witbm his power to do. Ho 
could make himself very unpleasant, but the unpleasantness would 
bo as much to him as to them. 

Nothing would now go right with him. He could look in no 
direction for satisfaction. Ho saunttroJ into Sebright^s, as ho went 
home, but he could not find words to speak to any one about the 
little matters of the day. He went liom'^, and his wife, though she 
wjis up, complained still of h( r headache. 

I haven’t been out of the house all day,” she said, “ and that 
has made it worse.” 

** I don’t know how you are to get out if you won’t walk,” he 
answered. 

Then there was no moro said between them till they sat down to 
their moal. 

Had the squire at Allington known all, he might, I think, have 
been satisfied with the punishment which Crosbie had encountered. 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

PREPARATIONS FOR GOING. 

** Mauma, read that letter.*’ 

It was Mrs. Bale’s eldest daughter who spoke to her, and they 
were alone together in the parlour at the Small House. Mrs. Dale 
took the letter and read it very carefully. She then put it back into 
its envelope and returned it to Bell. 

** It is, at any rate, a good letter, and, as I believe, tells the 
truth.” 

** 1 think it tells a little more than the truth, mamma. As you 
say, it is a well-written letter. Ho always writes well when he is 
in earnest. But yet ” 

** Yet what, my dear ? ” 

** There is more head than heart in it.” 

** If so, he will suffer the less ; that is, if you are quite resolved 
in the matter.” 

** I am quite resolved, and I do not think he will suffer much. 
He would not, 1 suppose, have taken the trouble to write like that, if 
he did not wish this thing.” 

“ 1 am quite sure that he does wish it, most earnestly ; and that 
he will be greatly disappointed.” 

*<A8 he would be if any other scheme did not turn out to 
his satisfaction ; that is all.” 

The letter, of course, was &om Bell’s cousin Bernard, and con- 
taining the strongest plea he was able to make in favour of his suit 
for her hand. Bernard Bale was better able to press such a plea by 
letter than by spoken words. He was a man capable of doing any- 
th^ well in the doing of which a Uttlo time for consideration mig^ 
be^en to him ; but he had not in him that power of passion which 
will force a man to eloquence in asking for that which he desires to 
obtain. His letter on this occasion was long, and well argued. If 
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there was little in it of passionate love, there was much of pleasant 
flattery. He told Bell how adyantageons to both their families their 
marriage would be ; he declared to her that his own feeling in the 
matter had been rendered stronger by absence ; he alluded without 
boasting to his past career of life as her best guarantee for his future 
conduct ; he explained to her that if this marriage could be arranged 
there need then, at any rate, be no further question as to his aunt 
removing with Lily from the Small Houso; and thou he told her 
that his affection for herself was tho absoibmg passion of his 
existence. Had the letter been written with the view of obtaining 
from a third person a favourable verdict as to his suit, it would have 
been a very good letter indeed ; but there was not a word in it that 
could stir the heart of such a girl as Bell Dale. 

** Answer him kindly,” Mrs. Pale said. 

*‘As kindly as I know how,*’ said Boll. “I wish you would 
write the letter, mamma.” 

T fear that would not do. What 1 should say would only tempt 
him to try again.” 

Mrs. Dale knew veiy well, — had known for some months past, — 
that Bernard’s suit was hopeless. She felt certain, although the 
matter had not been discussed between them, that whenever Pr. 
Crofts might choose to come again and ask for her daughter’s hand 
he would not bo refused. Of the two men she probably liked Pr. 
Crofts the best ; hut she liked them both, and she could not but 
remember that tho one, in a worldly point of view, w’ould bo a very 
poor match, whereas the other would, in all respects, be excellent. 
She would not, on any account, say a word to influence her daughter, 
and knew, moreover, that no word which she could say would 
influence her ; but she could not divest herself of some regret that it 
should be so. 

“ I know what you would wish, mamma,” said Bell. 

** I have but one wish; dearest, and that is for your happiness. 
May God preserve }ou from any such fate as Lily’s. When I tell 
you to write kindly to your cousin, I simply mean t^t I think him to 
have deserved a kind reply by his honesty.*’ 

“ It shall be as kind as 1 can make it, mamma ; hut you know 
what the lady says in the play, — ^how hard it is to take the sting 
from that word * no.”* Then Bell walked out alone for a while, 
and on her return got her desk and wrote her letter. It was veiy 
Arm and decisive. As for that wit which should pluck the sting 
VOL. n. SB 
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** from such a sharp and waspish word as * no,’ ” I fear she h 
it not. It will be better to make him understand that I, also, s 
in earnest,” she said to herself ; and in this frame of mind she wro 
her letter. “Pray do not allow yourself to think that what I ha 
said is unfiiendly,” she added, in a postscript. “ I know how gO( 
you are, and I know the great value of what I refuse ; but in th 
matter it must bo my duty to tell you the simple truth.” 

It had been decided between the squire and Mrs. Dale that tl 
removal from the Small House to Guestwick was not to take plac 
till the first of May. When he had been made to understand the 
Dr. Crofts had thought it injudicious that Lily should be taken on 
of their present house in March, ho had used all the eloquenc 
of which he was master to induce Mrs. Dale to consent to abandoi 
her project. Ho had told her that he had always considered tha 
house as belonging, of right, to some other of the family thai 
himself ; that it had always been so inhabited, and that no squire o 
Allington had for years past taken rent for it. “ There is no favoui 
conferred, — none at all,” he had said ; but speaking nevertheless in 
his usual shaip, ungenial tone. 

“ There is a favour, a great favour, and great generosity,” Mrs. 
Dale had replied, “ And I have never been too proud to accept it ; 
but when I tell you that we think we shall bo happier at Guestwick, 
you will not refuse to let us go. Lily has had a groat blow in that 
house, and Boll feels that she is running counter to your wishes on 
her behalf, — wishes that are so very kind ! ” 

“ No more need bo said about that. All that may come right yet, 
if you will remain where you are.” 

But Mrs. Dale knew that “ all that ” could never come right, and 
persisted. Indeed, she would hardly have dared to tell her girls that 
she had yielded to the squire’s entreaties. It was just then, at that 
very time, that the squire was, as it were, in treaty with the earl 
about Lily’s fortune ; and he did feel it hard that he should bo 
opposed in such a way by his own relatives at the moment when he 
was behaving towards them with so much generosity. But in his 
arguments about the house he said nothing of Lily, or her future 
prospects. 

They were to move on the first of May, and one week of April 
was already past. The squire had said nothing further on the matter 
after the interview vidth Mrs. Dale to which allusion has just been 
made. He was vexed and sore at the separation, thinking that he 
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was ill-used by the feeling which was displayed by this refusal. He 
had done his duty by them, as he thought ; indeed more than his 
duty, and now they told him that they were leaving him because they 
could no longer bear the weight of an obligation conferred ^by his 
hands. But in truth he did not understand them; nor did they 
understand him. He had been hard in his manner, and had occa- 
sionally domineered, not feeling that his position, though it gave him 
all the privileges of a near and a dear friond, did not give him the 
autlionty of a father or a husband. In that mutter of Bernard’s 
proposed marriage he had spoken as though Bell should have con- 
sidered his wishes before she refused her cousin. He had taken 
upon himself to scold Mrs. Bale, and bad thereby given offence 
to tho girls, which they at the time had found it utterly impossible 
to forgive. 

But they were hardly better satishod in the matter than was ho ; 
and now that the time had come, though they conld not bring them- 
hclves to go hack from their demand, almost felt that they wore 
treating the squire with cruelty. When their decision had been 
made, — while it had been making, — ^ho had been stem and hard to 
thorn. Sinco that he had been softened by Lily’s misfortune, and 
softened also by the anticipated loneliness which would come upon 
him when they should he gone &om his side. It was hard upon him 
that they should so treat him when he was doing his best for them 
all I And they also felt this, though they did not know the extent 
to which he was anxious to go in serving them. WThen they had sat 
round the hre planning the scheme of their removal, their hearts had 
been hardened against him, and they had resolved to assert their 
independence. But now, when the time for action had come, they 
felt that thoir grievances against him had already been in a great 
measure assuaged. This tinged all that they did with a certain 
sadness ; but still they continued their work. 

Who does not know how terrible aro those preparations for 
house-moving ; — ^how infinite in number are the articles which must 
be packed, how inexpressibly nncondbrtable is the period of packing, 
and how poor and tawdiy is the aspect df one’s belongings while 
they are thus in a state of dislocation ? Now-a-days people who 
nnderstand the world, and have money commenEnirate with their 
understanding, have learned the way of shunning all these disasteMi , 
and of leaving the work to the hands of persons paid for doing 
it. The crockery is left in the cupboards, the books on the shehNMi^ 
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the wine in the bins, the curtains on their poles, and the family that 
is understanding goes for a fortnight to Brighton. At the end 
of that time the crockery is comfortably settled in other cupboards, 
the books on other shelves, tho wine in other bins, tho curtains are 
hung on other poles, and all is arranged. But Mrs. Dale and her 
daughters understood nothing of such a method of moving as this. 
The assistance of the village carpenter in filling certain cases that 
he had made was all that they knew how to obtain beyond that 
of their own two servants. Every article had to pass through the 
hands of some one of tho family ; and as they felt almost overwhelmed 
by the extent of the work to be done, they began it much sooner 
than was necessary, so that it became evident as they advanced 
in their work, that they would have to pass a dreadfully dull, stupid, 
uncomfortable week at last, among their boxes and cases, in all tho 
confusion of dismantled furniture. 

At first an edict had gone forth that Lily was to do nothing. She 
was an invalid, and was to be petted and kept quiet. But this edict 
soon fell to the ground, and Lily worked harder than either her 
mother or her sister. In truth she was hardly an invalid any longer, 
and would not submit to an invalid’s treatment. She felt herself 
that for the present constant occupation could alone save her from 
the miseiy of looking back, — and she had conceived an idea that tho 
harder that occupation was, the better it would bo for her. While 
pulling down the books, and folding tho linen, and turning out from 
their old hiding-places tho small long-forgotten properties of the 
household, she would be as gay as ever she had been in old times. 
She would talk over her work, standing with flushed cheek and 
laughing eyes among the dusty ruins around her, till for a moment 
her mother would think that all was well within her. But then at 
other moments, when the reaction came, it would seem as though 
nothing were well. She could not sit quietly over the fire, with 
quiet rational work in her hands, and chat in a rational quiet way. 
Not as yet could she do so. Nevertheless it was well with hor,-^ 
within her own bosom. She had declared to herself that she would 
conquer her misery, — as she had also declared to herself during her 
illness that her misfortune should not kill her, — and she was in the 
way to conquer it« She told herself that the world was not over for 
because her sweet hopes had been frustrated. The wound had 
been deep and very sore, but the flesh of the patient had been sound 
i^nd healthy, and her blood pure. A physician having knowledge in 
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Such cases would have declared, after long watching of her symptoms, 
that a cure was probable. Her mother was the physician who 
watched her with the closest eyes ; and she, though bhe was some- 
times diiven to doubt, did hope, with stronger hope from day to day, 
that her child might live to remember the story of her love without 
abiding agony. 

That nobody should talk to her about it, — that had been the one 
stipulation which she had seemed to make, not sending forth a 
request to that effect among her friends in so many words, but 
showing by certain signs that such was her stipulation. A word to 
that effect she hud spoken to her uiit^ie — as ma\ bo remembered, 
which word had been regarded with tho closest obedience. She had 
gone out into her little world very soon after the news of Crosbie’s 
falsehood had reached her,- -first to church and then among the 
people of the village, it solving to cairv herself as though no crushing 
weight had fallen upon her. The \ilLigo people had understood it 
all, listening to her and aiowering her without the proffer of any 
outspoken parley. 

*• Lord bless ’eo,” said Mrs. Crump, the postmistress, — and 
Mrs. Clump was supposed to ha\e the sourest temper in AUington, — 
** whclK^er I look at thee. Miss Lil}, I thinks that surely thee is the 
beautifulost young ’ooman in all these parts.” 

** And you are the crossest old woman,” said Lily, laughing, and 
giving her hand to the postmistress. 

“ So I bo,” said Mrs. Crump. “ So I be.” Then Lily sat down 
in the cottage and asked after her ailments. With Mrs. Hearn it 
was the same. Mrs. Hearn, after that first meeting which has 
been already mentioned, petted and caressed her, but spoke no 
further word of her misfortune. When Lily called a second time 
upon Mrs. Boyce, which she did boldly by herself, that lady did 
begin one other word of commiseration. ** My dearest Lily, we 

have all been made so uiihappy ” So far Mrs. Boyce got, sitting 

close to Lily and striving to look into 2ier face ; but Lily, with a 
shghtly heightened colour, turned shEl|p round upon one of the 
Boyce girls, tearing Mrs. Boyce’s eominiseration into the smallest 
shreds. Minnie,” she said, speaking quite loud, almost wifJ)L 
girlish ecstasy, what do you think Tartar did yesterday ? ^ new 
laughed so much in my life.” Then she told a ludicrous story about 
a very ugly terrier which belonged to the squire. Alter that 
Mrs. Boyce made no farther attempts Mrs. Pale and Sell hdli 
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understood that such was to be the mle, — the rule even to them. 
Lily would ippeak to them occasionally on the matter , — to one of 
them at a time, beginning with some almost single word of melan- 
choly resignation, and then would go on till she opened her very 
bosom before them; but no such conversation was ever begun by 
them. But now, in these busy days of the packing, that topic seemed 
to have been banished altogether. 

** Mamma,” she said, standing on the top rung of a house-ladder, 
from which position she was handing down glass out of a cupboard, 
** are you sure that these things are ours ? 1 think some of them 
belong to the house.” 

** I’m sure about that bowl at any rate, because it was my mother’s 
before 1 was married.” 

Oh, dear, what should I do if I were to break it ? Whenever 
I handle anything very precious I always feel inclined to throw it 
down and smash it. Oh ! it was as nearly gone as possible, mamma ; 
but that was your fault.” * 

If you ;; don’t take care you’ll bo nearly gone yourself. Do take 
hold of something.” 

** Oh, Bell, here’s the inkstand for which you’ve been moaning 
for throe years.” 

** I haven’t been moaning for three years ; but who could have 
put it up there ? ” 

“ Catch it,” said Lily ; and she threw the bottle down on to a pile 
of carpets. 

At this moment a stop was heard in the hall, and tho squire 
entered through the open door of the room. “ So you’re all at work,’^ 
said he. 

** Yes, we’re at work,” said Mrs. Dale, almost with a tone of 
shame. “ If it is to be done it is as well that it should be got over.*’ 

‘<It makes me wretched enough,” said the squire. “But I 
didn’t come to talk about that. I’ve brought you a note from Lady 
Julia De Guest, and I’ve had one from the earl. They want us all 
to go .there and stay thee after Easter.” 

Mrs. Dale and the giils, when this very sudden proposition was 
made to tiiem, all remained fried in their places, end, for a moment, 
weritfpeechlesfl. Go and stay a week at Guestwick Manor 1 The 
whofPmmily ! Hitherto Uie intercourse between the Manor and the 
Small House had been confined to morning calls, very far between. 
Jlixs. Dale had never dined there, and had latterly even deputed the 
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calling to her daughters. Once Bell had dined there with her uncle, 
the squire, and once Lily had gone over with her uncle Orlando. 
Even this had been long ago, before they were quite brought out, 
and they had regarded the occasion with the solemn awe of children. 
Now, at this time of their flitting into some small mean dwelling at 
Guestwick, they had previously settled among themselves that that 
affair of calling at the Manor might be allowed to drop. Mrs. Eames 
never called, and they were descending to the level of Mrs. Eames. 
“Perhaps we shall get game sent to us, and that will be better,” 
Lily had said. And now, at this very moment of their descent in 
life, they were all asked to go and stay a week at the Manor ! 
Stay a week with Lady Julia! Had the Queen sent the Lord 
Chamberlain down to bid them all go to Windsor Castle it could 
hardly have startled them more at the first blow. Bell had been 
seated on the folded carpet when her uncle had entered, and now had 
again sat hcrsolf in the same place. Lily was still stjinding at the 
top of the ladder, and ]\Irs. Dale was at the foot with one hand on 
Lily’s dross. The squiro had told his story veiy abruptly, but he 
was a man who, having a stoiy to tell, knew nothing better than to 
tell it out abruptly, letting out ovoiything at the first moment. 

“ Wants us all ! ” said Mrs. Dale. “ How many does the all 
moan?” Then sho opened Lady Julia’s note and read it, not 
moving &om her position at the foot of the ladder. 

“Do lot me see, mamma,” said Lily; and then the note was 
handed up to her. Had Mrs. Dale well considered the matter she 
might probably have kept the note to herself for a while, but the 
whole thing was so sudden that she had not considered the matter 
well. 

My dear Mrs. Dale (the letter ran), 

I SEND this inside a note from my brother to Mr. Dale. We particularly 
want you and your two girls to come to us for a week from the seventeenth of 
this month. Considering our near connection wo ought to have seen more 
of each other than we have done for years post, and of course it has been 
our fault. But it is never too late to amend one's ways; and I hope you will 
receive ray confession in the true spirit of affhetion in which it is intended, and 
that you will show your goodness by coming to us. I will do all I can to make 
the house pleasant to your girls, for both of whom I have much real regard. 

I should tell you that John Eames will be here for the same week. My 
brother is very fond of him, and thinks him the best young man of the day. 
He is one of my heroes, too, 1 must confess^ 

Very sincerely yours, 

Julia Db Guest. 
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Lily, standing on the ladder, read the letter very attentively. 
The squire meanwhile stood below speaking a word or two to his 
sister-in-law and niece. No one could see Lily’s face, as it was 
turned away towards the window, and it was still averted when she 
spoke. It is out of the question that we should go, mamma ; — 
that is, all of us.” 

Why out of the question ?” said the squire. 

** A whole family 1 ” said Mrs. Dale. 

** That is just what they want,” said the squire. 

** I should like of all things to be left alone for a week,” said 
Lily, if mamma and Bell would go.” 

** That wouldn’t do at all,” said the squire. Lady Julia 
specially wants you to be one of the party.’* 

The thing had been badly managed altogether. The reference in 
Lady Julia’s note to John Eames had explained to Lily the whole 
scheme at once, and had so opened her eyes that all the combined 
influence of the Dale and Do Guest families could not have dragged 
her over to the Manor. 

Why not do ? ” said Lily. ** It would bo out of the question 
a whole family going in that way, but it would be very nice for Bell.” 

No, it would not,” said Bell. 

** Don’t be ungenerous about it, my dear,” said the squire, turn- 
ing to Bell; ‘‘Lady Julia means to be kind. But, my darling,” 
and the squire turned again towards Lily, addressing her, as was his 
wont in theso days, with an affection that was almost vexatious to 
her ; “ but, my darling, why should you not go ? A change of 
scene like that will do you all the good in the world, just when you 
are getting well. Mary, tell the girls that they ought to go.” 

Mrs. Dale stood silent, again reading the note, and Lily came 
down from the ladder. When she reached the floor she went 
directly up to her uncle, and taking his hand turned him round with 
herself towards one of the windows, so that they stood with their 
backs to the room. “ Uncle,” she said, “ do not be angiy with me. 
1 can't go;” and then she put up her face to kiss him. 

He stooped and kissed lier and still held her hand. He looked 
into her face and read it all. He knew well, now, why she could not 
go ; 1 ^, rather, why she herself thought that she could not go. 
“ Ca^ot you, my darling ? ” he said. 

“ No, uncle. It is very kind, — ybtj kind ; but I cannot go. I 
am not fit to go anywhere.” 
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** But you should get over that feeliug. You should make a 
struggle.” 

1 am struggling, and I shall succeed ; but I cannot do it all at 
once. At any rate I could not go there. You must givo my love to 
Lady Julia, and not let her think me cross. Perhaps Bell will go.” 

What would be the good of Bell’s going — or the good of his 
putting himself out of the way, by a visit which would of itself be so 
tiresome to him, if the one object of the visit could not be carried 
out ? The earl and his sister had planned the invitation with the 
express intention of bringing Lily and Eames together. It scorned 
that Lily was firm in her determination to resist ^s intention ; and, 
if so, it would be better that the whole thing should fall to the 
ground. Ho was very vexed, and yet he was not angry with her. 
Everybody lately had opposed him in everything. All his intended 
family arrangements had gone wrong. But yet he was seldom 
angry respecting them. He was so aocustomed to be thwarted that 
ho hardly expected success. In this matter of providing Lily with 
a second lover, ho had not come forward of his own accord. He 
had boon appealed to by his neighbour the earl, and had certainly 
answered the appeal with much generosity. He had been induced to 
make the attempt with eagerness, and a true desire for its accom- 
plishment ; but in this, as in all his own schemes, he was met at 
once by opposition and failure. 

“I will leave you to talk it over among yourselves,” he said. 
** But, Mary, you had better see me before you send your answer. 
If you will come up by-and-by, Kalph shall take the two notes over 
together in the afternoon.” So saying, he left the Small House, 
and went back to his own solitary home. 

Lily, dear,” said Mrs. Dale, as soon as the front door had been 
closed, ** this is meant for kindness to you, — for most affectionate 
kindness.” 

** I know it, mamma ; aud you must go to Lady Julia, and must 
tell her that IJinow it. You must give her my love. And, indeed, 
I do love her now. But ” 

You won’t go, Lily ? ” said Mrs. Dale, beseechingly. 

** No, mamma ; certainly I will not go.” Then she escaped out 
of the room by herself, and for the next hour neither of them dared 
to go to her. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MRS. DALE IS THANItFUL FOR A GOOD THING. 

On that day they dined early at the Small House, as they had been 
in the habit of doing since the packing had commenced. And after 
dinner Mrs. Dale went through the gardens, up to the other house, 
with a written note in her hand. In that note she had told Lady 
Julia, with many protestations of gratitude, that Lily was unablo to 
go out so soon after her illness, and that she herself was obliged to 
stay with Lily. She explained also, that the business of moving 
was in hand, and that, therefore, she could not herself accept the 
invitation. But her other daughter, she said, would bo very happy 
to accompany her uncle to Guestwick Manor. Then, without closing 
her letter, she took it up to tho squire in order that it might be 
decided whether it would or would not suit his views. It might 
well be that he would not care to go to Lord De Guest’s with Bell 
alone. 

** Leave it with me,” ho said ; ** that is, if you do not object.” 

“ Oh dear, no 1 ” 

“ I’ll tell you the plain truth at once, Mary. I shall go over 
myself with it, and see the earl. Then 1 will decline it or not, 
according to what passes between me and him. I wish Lily would 
have gone.” 

<< Ah I she could not.” 

1 wish she could. 1 wish she could. I wish she could.” As 
he repeated the words over and over again, there was an eagerness 
in Idamoiee that filled Mrs. Dale’s heart with tenderness towards 
him.”^ 

** The truth is,” said Mrs. Dale, **Bhe could not go there to meet 
John Eames.” 
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Oh, 1 know,*’ said the squire : ** I understand it. Bat that is 
just what we want her to do. Why should she not spend a week in 
the same house with an honest young man whom wo all like.” 

“ There are reasons why sho would not wish it.” 

'^Ah, exactly; the veiy reasons which should make us induce 
her to go there if we can. Perhaps 1 had better tell you all. Lord 
Do Guest has taken him by the hand, and wishes Him to many. He 
has promised to settle on him an* income which will make him 
comfortable for life.” 

** That is very generous ; and I am delighted to hear it, — ^for 
John’s sake.” 

** And they have promoted him at his office.” 

** Ah ! then he will do well.” 

“ He will do very well. He is private secretary now to their 
head man. And, Mary, so that she, Lily, should not be empty- 
handed if this marriage can be arranged, 1 have undertaken to 
settle a hundred a year on her, — on her and her children, if she will 
accept him. Now you know it all. I did not mean to tell you ; but 
it is as well that you should have the moans of judging. That other 
man was a villain. This man is honest. Would it not be well that 
she should learn to like him ? She always did like him, 1 thought, 
before that other fellow came down here among us.” 

“ She has always liked him — as a friend.” 

“ She will never get a bettor lover,” 

Mrs. Dale sat silent, thinking over it all. Every word that the 
squire said was true. It would be a healing of wounds most 
desirable and salutary ; an arrangement advantageous to them all ; a 
destiny for Lily most devoutly to be desired, — if only it were possible. 
Mrs. Dale firmly believed that if her daughter could be made to 
accept John Eames as her second lover in a year or two aU would 
be well. Grosbie would then be forgotten or thought of without 
regret, and Lily would become the mistress of a happy home. But 
there are positions which cannot be reached, though there be no 
physical or material objection in the way. It is the view which tiie 
mind takes of a thing which creates the sorrow that arises from it. 
If the heart were always malleable and the feelings could be con- 
trolled, who would permit himself to be tormented by any of the 
reverses which affection meets? Death would create no sorrow; 
ingratitude would lose its sting ; and the betrayal of love would do 
no injury beyond that which it might entail upon worldly cirentik* 
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fitfluces. But tlie heart is not malleable ; nor will tho feelings admit 
of such control. 

“It is not possible for her,” said 3Mrs. Dale. “ I fear it is not 
possible. It is too soon.” 

“ Six months,” pleaded the squire. 

“ It will take years, — not months,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ And she will loso all her youth.” 

“ Yes ; he has done all that by his treachery. But it is done, 
and we cannot now go back. She loves him yet as dearly as she 
ever loved himj^’ 

Then the squire muttered certain words below his breath, — 
ejaculations against Crosbie, which were hardly voluntary ; but even 
as involuntary ejaculations were very improper. Mrs. Dale hoard 
them, and was not offended either by their impropriety or their 
warmth. “ But you can understand,” she said, “ that she cannot 
bring herself to go there.” The squire struck tho table with his 
fist, and repeated his ejaculations. If ho could only have known 
how very disagreeable Lady Alexandrina was making herself, his 
spirit might, perhaps, have been less vehemently disturbed. If, also, 
he could have perceived and understood the light in which an alliance 
with the De Courcy family was now regarded by Crosbie, I think that ho 
would have received some consolation from that consideration. Those 
who offend us are generally punished for the offence they give ; but 
we so frequently miss tho satisfaction of Lnouiiig that we aro 
avenged ! It is arranged, apparently, that tho injurer shall bo 
punished, but that the person injured shall not gratify his desire for 
vengeance. 

“ And will you go to Guestwick yourself ? ” asked Mrs. Dale. 

“ I will take the note,” said the squire, “ and will lot you know 
to-morrow. Tho earl has behaved so kindly that every possible 
consideration is due to him. I had bettor tell him tho whole truth, 
and go or stay, as he may wish. I don't soe the good of going. 
What am I to do at Guestwick Manor ? I did think that if we 
had all been there it might have cured some difficulties.” 

Dale got up to leave him, but she could not go without 
saying some word of gratitude for all that he had attempted to do 
for t^Q. She well knew what he meant by the curing of difficulties. 
He ]9 k intended to signify that had they lived together for a week 
at Guestwick the idea of flitting from Allington might possibly have 
been abandoned. It seemed now to Mrs. Dale as though her 
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brotber-in-law were heaping coals of fire on her head in retam for 
that intention. She felt half-ashamed of what she was doing, almost 
acknowledging to herself that she shonld have home \\ith his 
sternness in retnm for the benefits he had done to her daughters. 
Had she not feared their reproaches she would, even now, have 
given way. 

“ I do not know what I ought to say to you for your kindness.” 

** Say nothing, — either for my kindness or unkindness ; but stay 
where you are, and let us live like Christians together, striving to 
think good and not evil.” These were kind, loving words, showing 
in themselves a spirit of love and forbearance ; but they were spoken 
in a harsh, unsympathizing voice, and the speaker, as he uttered 
them, looked gloomily at the fire. In truth the squire, as he spoke, 
was half-ashamed of the warmth of what he said. 

At any rate I will not think evil,” Mrs. Dale answered, giving 
him her hand. After that she left him, and returned home. It was 
too late for her to abandon her project of moving and remain at tho 
Small House ; but as she went across the garden she almost con- 
fessed to herself that she repented of what she was doing. 

In those days of the cold early spring, the way from tho lawn into 
the house, through the drawing-room window, was not as yet open, 
and it was necessary to go round by the kitchen-garden on to the road, 
and thence in by the front door ; or else to pass through the back 
door, and into tho house by tho kitchen. This latter mode of 
entrance Mrs. Dale now adopted ; and as she made her way into the 
hall Lily came upon her, with very silent steps, out from tho parlour, 
and arrested her progress. There was a smile upon Lily’s face as 
she lifted up her finger as if in caution, and no one looking at her 
would have supposed that she was herself in trouble. Mamma,” 
she said, pointing to the drawing-room door, and speaking almost in 
a whisper, “ you must not go in there ; come into tho pailour.” 

“Who’s there ? Where’s Bell?” and Mrs. Dale went into the 
parlour as she was bidden, “ But who is there ? ” she repeated. 

“ He’s there I ” 

“ Who is he ? ” 

“ Oh, mamma, don’t be a goose ! Dr. Crofts is there, of course. 
He’s been nearly an hour. I wonder how he is managing, for there 
is nothing on earth to sit upon but the old lump of a carpet. The 
room is strewed about with crockery, and Boll is such a figure I She 
has got on your old checked apron, and when he came in she waa 
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zoUiiig Up the fire-irons in brown paper. I don’t suppose she was 
ever in such a mess before. There’s one thing certam, — he can’t 
kiss her hand.” 

“ It’s you are the goose, Lily.” 

“ But he’s in there certainly, unless he has gone out through the 
window, or up the chimney.” 

** What made you leave them ? ” 

“ He met me here, in the passage, and spoke to mo ever so 
seriously. ‘ Come in,* I said, ‘ and see Bell packing the pokers and 
tongs.’ ‘I will go in,’ he said, ‘but don’t come with me.’ He 
was ever so serious, and I’m sure he had been thinking of it all the 
way along.” 

“ And why should he not be serious ? ” 

“ Oh, no, of course he ought to be serious ; but are you not 
glad, mamma ? I am so glad. We shall live alone together, you 
and I ; but she will be so close to us { My belief is that he’ll 
stay there for ever unless somebody does something. I have been 
so tired of waiting and looking out for you. Perhaps he’s helping 
her to pack the things. Don’t you think we might go in ; or would 
it be ill-natured ? ” 

“ Lily, don’t be in too great a hurry to say anything. You may 
be mistaken, you know ; and there’s many a slip between the cup 
and the lip.” 

“ Yes, mamma, there is,” said Lily, putting her hand inside her 
mother’s arm, “ that’s true enough.” 

“ Oh, my darling, forgive me,” said the mother, suddenly re- 
membering that the use of the old proverb at the present moment 
had been almost cruel. 

“Do not mind it,” said Lily, “ it does not hurt me, it does me 
good ; that is to say, when there is nobody by except yourself. But, 
with God’s help, there shall be no slip here, and she shall be happy. 
It is all the difference between one thing done in a hurry, and 
another done with much thinking. But they’ll remain there for 
ever if we don’t go in. Gome, mamma, you open the door.” 

Then Mrs. l^.did open the door, giving some little premonitory 
notice with the^^andle, so that the couple inside might be warned of 
’fll^pproaching footsteps. Crofts had not escaped, either through the 
window or up the (diinmey, but was seated in the middle of the room 
on an empty box, just opposite to Bell, who was seated upon the 
lump of carpeting. Bell still wore the checked apron as described 
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by her sister. What might have been the state of her hands 1 will 
not pretend to say ; but 1 do not believe that her lover had found 
anything amiss with them. ** How do you do, doctor ? ’* said Mrs. 
Bale, striving to use her accustomed voice, and to look as though 
there were nothing of special importance in his visit. 1 have just 
come down from the Great House.” 

** Mamma,” said Bell, jumping up, “you must not call him 
doctor any more.” 

“ Must 1 not ? Has any one undoctored him f ” 

“ Oh, mamma, you understand,” said Bell. 

“ I understand,” said Lily, going up to the doctor, and giving 
him her cheek to kiss, “ he is to be my brother, and 1 mean to claim 
him as such from this moment. I expect him to do everything for 
us, and not to call a moment of his time his own.” 

“Mrs. Bale,” said the doctor, “ Boll has consented that it shall 
be so, if you will consent.” 

“ There is but little doubt of that,” said Mrs. Bale. 

“ We shall not be rich ” began the doctor, 

“ I hate to be rich,” said Bell. “ I hate even to talk about it. 
1 don’t thmk it quite manly oven to think about it ; and I’m sure it 
isn’t womanly.” 

“ Bell was always a fanatic in praise of poverty,” said Mrs. 
Bale. 

“ No ; I’m no fanatic. I’m very fond of money earned, I 
would like to cam some myself if I knew how.” 

“ Let her go out and visit the lady patients,” said Lily. “ They 
do in America.” 

Then they all went into the parlour and sat round the fire 
talking as though they were already one family. The proceeding, con- 
sidering the nature of it, — ^that a young lady, acknowledged to be 
of great beauty and known to be of good birth, had on the occasion 
been asked and given in marriage, — was carried on after a somewhat 
humdrum fashion, and in a manner that must be called commonplace. 
How different had it been when Orosbie had made his offer I Lily 
for the time had been raised to a pinnacle, — a pinnacle which might 
be dangerous, but which was, at any rate, lofty. With what a pretty 
speech had Orosbie been greeted 1 How it had been felt by aU 
concerned that the fortunes of the Small House were in the 
ascendant, — ^felt, indeed, with some trepidation, but still with much 
inward triumph. How great had been the occasion, forcing lily 
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almost to lose herself in wonderment at what had occurred I There 
was no great occasion now, and no wonderment. No one, unless it 
was Crofts, felt very triumphant. But they were all very happy, and 
were sure that there was safety in their happiness. It was hut the other 
day that one of them had been thrown rudely to the ground through 
the treachery of a lover, but yet none of them feared treachery from 
this lover. Bell was as sure of her lot in life as though she were 
already being taken home to her modest house in Guestwick. Mrs. 
Dale already looked upon the man as her son, and the party of four 
as they sat round the fire grouped themselves as though they already 
formed one family. 

But Bell was not seated next to her lover. Lily, when she had 
once accepted Grosbie, seemed to think that she could ne^er be too 
near to him. Sho had been in no wise ashamed of her love, and 
had shown it constantly by some little caressing motion of her hand, 
leaning on his arm, looking into his face, as though she were con- 
tinually desirous of some palpable assurance of his presence. It was 
not so at all with Bell. She was happy in loving and in being 
loved, but she required no overt testimonies of affection. I do not 
think it would have made her unhappy if some sudden need had 
required that Crofbs should go to India and back before they wero 
married. The thing was settled, and that was enough for her. But, 
on the other hand, when he spoke of the expediency of an immediate 
marriage, sho raised no difficulty. As her mother was about to go 
into a new residence, it might be as well that that residence should 
be fitted to the wants of two persons instead of three. So they 
talked about chairs and tables, carpets and kitchens, in a most 
unromantic, homely, useful manner ! A considerable portion of the 
furniture in the house they were now about to leave belonged to the 
squire, — or to the house rather, as they were in the habit of saying. 
The older and more solid things, — articles of household stuff that 
stand the wear of half a century,— had been in the Small House 
when ihey came to it. There was, therefore, a question of buying 
new furniture for a house in Guestwick, — a question not devoid of 
importance to the possessor of so moderate an income as that owned 
by Mrs. Dale. In the first month or two they were to live in 
bdgings, and their goods were to be stored in some friendly ware- 
nouse. Under such circumstances would it not be well that Bell's 
marriage should be so arranged that the lodging question might not 
bo in any degree complicated by her necessities ? This was the last 
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snggestion made by Dr. Crofts, induced no dftfbt by the great 
encouragement he had receWed. 

‘‘That would be hardly possible,*’ said Mrs. Dale, “It only 
wants three weeks ; — and with the house in such a condition ! ” 

“ James is joking,” said Bell. 

“ 1 was not joking at all,” said the doctor. 

“ Why not send for Mr. Boyce, and carry her off at once on a 
pillion behind you ? ” said Lily. “ It’s just the sort of thing for 
primitive people to do, like you and Bell. All the sam. Bell, I do 
wish you could have been married from this hoise.” 

“ I don’t think it will make much diffemneS,” said Bell, 

“ Only if you would have waited tiU suatSMir we would have had 
such a nice party on the lawn. It sounds so U£^, being married 
from lodgings ; doesn’t it, mamma ?” 

“It doesn’t sound at all ugly to me,” said Bell. 

“ I shall always call you Dame Commonplace when youVe 
married,” said Lily. 

Then they had tea, and after tea Dr. Crofts got on his horse and 
rode back to Questwick. 

“ Now may I talk about him ? ” said Lily, as soon as the door 
was closed behind his back. 

“ No ; you may not.” 

“ As if 1 hadn’t known it all along I And wasn’t it hard to bear 
that you should have scolded me with such pertinacious austerity, 
and that I wasn’t to say a word in answer ! ” 

“ I dont’ remember the austerity,” said Mrs. Dale, 

“ Nor yet Lily’s silence,” said Bell. 

“ But it’s all settled now,” said Lily, “ and I’m downright happy, 
I never felt more satisfaction, — ^never. Bell 1 ” 

“ Nor did I,” said her mother; “I may truly say that I thank 
God for this good thing.” 


TOL. n. 


3i 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

JOHN EAMES DOES THINGS WHICH HE OUGHT NOT TO 
HAVE DONE. 

John Eames succeeded in making bis bargain with Sir Raffle Ruffle. 
He accepted tbe private-secrotarysbip on tbe plainly expressed con- 
dition that be was to have loayo of absonce for a fortnight towards 
tbe end of April. Having arranged ibis be took an affectionate leave 
of Mr. Love, wbo was really much affected at parting witb bim, 
discussed valedictory pots of porter in tbe big room, over which 
many wishes were expressed that be might be enabled to compass tbe 
length and breadth of old Huffle's feet, uttered a last cutting joke 
at Mr. Kissing as be met that gentleman hurrying through tbe 
passages with an enormous ledger in bis bands, and then took bis 
place in tbe comfortable arm-chair which FitzHoward bad been forced 
to relinquish. 

“ tell any of the fellows,” said Fitz, “ but I’m going to cut 
tbe condw altogether. My governor wouldn’t let me stop here in 
any other place than that of private secretary.” 

** Ah, your governor is a swell,” said Eames. 

* ‘*1 don’t know about that,” said FitzHoward. Of course he 

has a good deal of family interest. My cousin is to come in for 
6t. Bungay at tbe next election, and then 1 can do better than 
remain here.” 

** That’ll a matter of course,” sai^ Eames. ** If my cousin Were 
Member for St. Bungay, I’d never stand anything east of Whitehall.” 

** Ani I don’t mean,” said FitzHoward. “ This room, you know, 
8 alL|[eiy nice ; but it is a bore coming into the City every day. And 
thun^e doesn’t Hke to be rung for like a servant. Not that 1 mean 
put you out of conceit with it.” 

« It will do vety well for me,” said Eames. I never teiy 
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particular.” And so they parted, Eames assuming the beautiM 
arm-chair and the peril of being asked to cany Sir Eafie's shoed, 
while FitzHoward took the vacant desk in the big room till such time 
as sqme member of his family should come into Parliament for the 
borough of St. Bungay. 

But Eames, though he drank tho porter, and quizzed FitzHoward, 
and gibed at Kissing, did not seat himself in his new arm*chair without 
some serious thoughts. He was aware that his career in London had 
not hitherto been one on which he could look hack with self-respect. 
He had lived with friends whom be did net esteem ; he had been idle, 
and sometimes worse than idle ; and be bad allowed himself to be 
hampered by the pretended love of a woman for whom he had never 
felt any true affection, and by vrfmm he had been cozened out of 
various foolish promises which even yet were hanging over his head. 
As he sat with Sir BaiHe'g notes before him, he thought almost with 
horror of the men and women in Buxton Crescent. It was now about 
three years since he had first known Cradell, and he shuddered as he 
remembered how very poor a creature was he whom ho had chosen 
for his bosom friend. He could not make for himself those excuses 
which we can moke for him. He could not tell himself that he had 
been driven by circumstances to choose a friend, before he had 
learned to know what were the requisites for which he should look. 
He had lived on terms of closest intimacy with this man for three 
years, and now his eyes were opening themselves to the nature of his 
friend’s character. Cradell was in age three years his senior. ** 1 
won’t drop him,” he said to himself; ‘*but he is a poor croaiure.’* 
He thought, too, of the Lnpexes, of Miss Spruce, and of Mrs. Eoper, 
and tried to imagine what Lily Dale would do if she found herself 
among such people. It would be impossible that she should ever so 
find herself. He might as well ask her to drink at the bar of a gin- 
shop as to sit down in Mrs. Boper’s drawing-room. If destiny 
had in store for him such good fortune as that of oalling Lily his 
own, it was necessary that he shbuld altogether alter his mode of lifi)^ 

In truth his hobbledehoyhood was dropping ofi from him, as iti 
old skin drops from a snake. Much of the feeling and someihib^ 
of the knowledge of manhood was ooming on h^» Ahd be w 
beginning to recognize to hiigeelf that the future manueif qt 
must be to him a matter of cry kerigus ooneem, Ko 
had come near him when he first eskblislied himself ^ MmSm 
, It seems to me that in this rettpect the dsthem 
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present generation understand but little of the inward nature of 
the young men for whom they are so anxious. They give them 
credit for so much that it is impossible they should have, and. 
then deny them credit for so much that they possess ! They 
e^ect from them when boys the discretion of men, — that discretion 
which comes from thinking ; but will not give them credit for any 
of that power of thought which alone can ultimately produce good 
conduct. Young men are generally thoughtful, — ^more thoughtfol 
than their seniors; but the fmit of their thought is not as yet 
there. And then so little is done for the amusement of lads who 
are turned loose into London at nineteen or twenty. Can it be that 
any mother really expects her son to sit alone evening after evening 
in a dingy room di inking bad tea, and reading good books ? And 
yet it seems that mothers do so expect, — ^the very mothers who 
talk about the thoughtlessness of youth ! 0 ye mothers who from 

year to year seo your sons launched forth upon the perils of the 
world, and who are so careful with your good advice, with under 
flannel shirting, with books of devotion and tooth-powder, does it 
never occur to you that provision should be made for amusement, 
for dancing, for parties, for the excitement and comfort of women’s 
society? That excitement your sons will have, and if it bo not 
provided by you of one kind, will certainly be provided by themselves 
of another kind. If 1 were a mother sending lads out into the 
world, the matter most in my mind would be this, — to what houses 
full of nicest girls could I get them admission, so that they might 
do their flirting in good company. 

Poor John Eames had been so placed that he had been driven to 
do his flirting in very bad company, and he was now fully aware 
that it had been so. It wanted but two days to his departure for 
Guestwick Manor, and as he sat breathing a while after the manu- 
beture of a large batch of Sir Baffle’s notes, he made up his 
mind that he would give Mrs. Boper notice before he started, that on 
his return to London he would be seen no more in Burton Crescent. 
He would break his bonds altogether asunder, and if there should 
be any penalty for such breaking he would pay it in what best manner 
he might be able. He acknowledged to himself that he had been 
behaving badly to Amelia, confessing, indeed, more sin in that 
resplll than he had in truth committed ; but this, at any rate, was 
clear to him, that he must put himself on a proper footing in that 
quarter before he could venture to speak to Lily Dale. 
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As ho came to a definite conclusion on this subject the little 
handbell which always stood on Sir Baffle’s table was sounded, and 
Eames was called into the presence of the great man. ** Ah,’* said 
Sir Baffle, leaning back in his arm-chair, and stretching himself 
after the great exertions which he had been making — Ah, let me 
see ? You are going out of town tho day after to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, Sir Baffle, the day after to-morrow.” 

Ah ! it’s a great annoyance, — a very great annoyance. But 
on such occasions I never think of myself. 1 never have done so, 

and don’t suppose I ever shall. So you’re going down to my old 

fiiend De Guest ? ’* 

Eames was always angered when his new patron Sir Baffle 
talked of his old ftiendship with the earl, and never gave the 

Commissioner any encouragement. “I am going down to Guest- 

wick,” said he. 

*<Ah! yes; to Guestwick Manor? I don’t remember that I 
was ever there. I daresay I may have been, but one forgets those 
things.” 

** I never heard Lord De Guest speak of it.” 

“ Oh, dear, no. Why should his memory be better than mine ? 
Tell him, will you, how very glad I shall be to renew our old 
intimacy. I should think nothing of running down to him for a 
day or two in the dull time of the year, — say in September or 
October. It’s rather a coincidence our both being interested about 
you, — isn’t it ? ” 

I’ll be sure to tell him.” 

« Mind you do. He’s one of our most thoroughly independent 
noblemen, and I respect him very highly. Let me see; didn’t I 
ring my bell ? What was it I wanted ? I think I rang my bell.” 

“ You did ring your bell.” 

“ Ah, yes ; I know. I am going away, and I wanted my — 
would you tell Bafferty to bring me— my boots?” Whereupon 
Johnny rang the bell— not the little handbell, but the other bell. 

And I shan’t be here to-morrow,” continued Sk Baffle. ^'I’ll thank 
you to send my letters up to the square ; and if they should send 
down from the Treasury but the Chancellor would 'WniOi and 
in that case you’ll send up his letter at once by a special masa^iggl^ 
of course.” 

** Here’s Bafferty,” said Eames, detenmned that he would IpK 
even sullj his lips with q^eaking of Sir Baffle’s boots. 
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** 0h> ah, yas ; Rafferty, Kunj we my hoots.” 

** Anythmg else to say ? ” asked Eames. 

** No, nothing else. Of comae yon’U he careful to leave every- 
fbing straight behind yon.” 

Oh, yes ; I’ll leave it all straight.” Then Eames withdrew, so 
that he might not ho present at the interview between Sir Baffle and 
his hoots. ** He’ll not do,” said Sir Raffle to himself. ** He’ll never 
do. He’s not qnick enough, — ^has no go in him. He’s not man 
enough for the place, I wonder why the earl has taken him by the 
hand in that way.” 

Soon after the little episode of the boots Eames left his offlee 
and walked home alone to Burton Crescent. He felt that he had 
gained a victory in Sir Raffle’s room, but the victory there had been 
easy. Now he had another battle on his hands, in which, as he 
believed, the achievement of victory would be much more difficult. 
Amelia Roper was a person much more to be feared than the Chief 
Commissioner. He had one strong arrow in his quiver on which he 
would depend, if there should come to him the necessity of giving 
his enemy a death-wound. During the last week she had been 
making powerful love to Cradell, so as to justify the punishment of 
desertion from a former lover. Ho would not throw Cradell in her 
teeth if he could help it ; but it was incumbent on him to gain a 
victory, and if the worst should come to tho worst, he must use such 
weapons as destiny and the chance of war had given him. 

He found Mrs. Roper in the dining-room as he entered, and 
immediately began his work. “Mrs. Roper,” he said, “I’m going 
out of town the day after to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Eames, we know that. You’re going as a visitor 
to the noble mansion of the Earl De Guest.” 

“ I don’t know about the mansion being very noble, but I’m going 
down into the country for a fortnight. When I come back ” 

“When you come hack, Mr. Eames, I hope you’ll find your 
room a deal more eomfortable. 1 know it isn’t quite what it should 
ie for A jehttalML like you, and I’ve been thinkog for some fame 

“ Buti iKcVi) Roper, I don’t mean to come hack here any mere* 
It's tiuki I vant to say to you,” 

come back to the crescent i ” 

“ ]Ro, Mrs, Beper, A f^ow must move sometimes, know i 
and tm sure Tve been very constant to you for. a long time,*^ 
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•* Bat where are you going, Mr. Eames ? ** 

** Well ; 1 haTen’t just made up my mind as yet. That is, it 
will depend on what I may do, — on what friends of mine may say 
down in the country. You’]! not think I'm quarrelling with you, 
Idrs. Boper.” 

** It's them Lupexes as have done it,” said Mrs. Boper, in her 
deep distress. 

** No, indeed, Mrs. Boper, nobody has done it.” 

**Yes, it is; and Pm not going to blame you, Mr. Eames. 
They’ve made the house unfit for any decent young gentleman like 
you. I’vo boon feeling that all along; but it’s hard upon a lone 
woman like me, isn’t it, Mr. Eamos ? '' 

*‘But, Mrs. Boper, the Lup^^es have had nothing to do with 
my going.” 

“ Oh, yes, they havr ; I understand it all. But what could I 
do, Mr. Eames? I Vo been giving tlum warning c\cry week for 
the last six months ; bui tho more 1 give them wainiug, the more 
they won’t go. Unless I >\cro to bciid for a policeman, and have 
a row in the house *’ 

“ But I haven’t complained of the Lupexes, Mrs. Boper.” 

** You wouldn't bo quitting without any reason, Mr. Eames. 
You are not going to be married in earnest, are you, Mr. Eames ? ” 
Not that I know of.” 

“ You may tell me ; you may, indeed. I won’t say a word, — 
not to anybody. It hasn’t been my fault about Amelia. It hasn't 
really.'’ 

“ Who says there’s been any fault ? ” 

** I can see, Mr. Eames. Of course it didn’t do for me to 
interfere. And if you had liked her, I will say 1 believed she'd 
have made as good a wife as any young man ever took ; and she can 
make a few pounds go farther than most girls. You con understand 
a mother's feelings $ and if there was to be anything, 1 couldn’t 
spoil it ; could 1, now ? ” 

« But there isn’t to be anything.” 

^So Pve told her for mont^ past. I’m not going to say 
anything to blame yon ; but young men ought to be very particular ; 
indeed they ought.” Johnny did not choose to hint to the 
eonsolate mother that it idso behoved young women to be teiy 
particular, hut he thought it. Pve ^v^ed many a 
Eames, that she had never come here ; indeed I have. But 
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a mother to do ? I couldn't put her outside tho door." Then 
Mrs. Boper raised her apron up to her eyes, and began to sob. 

** I^m very sony if I’ve made any mischief," said Johnny. 

“ It hasn’t been your fault," continued the poor woman, from 
whom, as her tears became uncontrollable, her true feelings forced 
themselves and the real outpouring of her feminine nature. ** Nor 
it hasn’t been my fault. But I knew what it would come to 
when I saw how she was going on; and I told her so. I know 
you wouldn’t put up with the likes of her." 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Koper, I’ve always had a great regard for her, 
and for you too." 

“ But you weren’t going to marry her. I’ve told her so all along, 
and I’ve begged her not to do it, — almost on my knees I have ; but 
she wouldn’t be said by mo. She never would. She’s always boeu 
that wilful that I’d sooner have her away from me than with mt. 
Though she’s a good young woman in the house, — she is, indeed, 
Mr. Eames ; — and there isn’t a pair of hands in it that works so 
hard ; but it was no use ray talking." 

** I don’t think any harm has been done." 

** Yes, there has ; great harm. It has made the place not 
respectable. It’s the Lupexes is tho worst. There's Miss Spruce, 
who has been with mo for nine years, — ever since I’ve had tho 
house, — she’s been telling me this morning that she means to go 
into the country. It’s all the same thing. I understand it. I can 
see it. The house isn’t respectable, as it should bo ; and your 
mamma, if she were to know all, would have a right to be angry with 
me. I did mean to be respectable, Mr. Eames ; I did indeed." 

“ Miss Spruce will think better of it.” 

** You don’t know what I’ve had to go through. There’s none 
of them pays, not regular, — only she and you. She’s been like the 
Bank of England, has Miss Spruce." 

“ I’m afraid I’ve not been very regular, Mrs. Boper." 

Oh, yes, ypu have. I don’t think of a pound or two more or 
less at the end of a quarter, if I’m sure to have it some day. The 
butcher, •"••he understands one’s lodgers just as well as 1 do, — ^if 
the money's really coming, he’ll wait ; but he won’t wait for such 
as ^em Lupexes, whose money’s abwhere. And there's Oradell ; 
woJI you believe it, that fellow owes me eight and twenty 
pounds t " 

Eight and twenty pounds ! " 
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** Yes, Mr. Eames, eight and twenty poiinds ! He's a fool. 
It*6 them Lnpexes as have had his money. 1 know it. He don't 
talk of paying, and going away. I shall be just left with him and 
the Lnpexes on my hands ; and then the bailiffs may come and sell 
every stick about the placa. I won’t say nay to them.** Then 
she threw herself into the old horsehair axm-ohair, and gave way 
to her womanly sorrow. 

« I think I’ll go upstairs, and get ready, for dinner,” said Eames. 

“ And you must go away when you come back ? ” said Mrs. 
Roper, 

** Well, yes, I’m afraid I must. I meant you to have a month’s 
warning from to-day. Of course I shall pa} for the month.” 

“ I don’t want to take any advantage ; indeed, I don’t. But I 
do hope you’ll leave yorr things. You can have them whenever 
you like. If Ohumpend knows that you and Miss Spruce are both 
going, of course he’ll be down upon me for his money.” Chumpend 
was the butcher. But*Eames made no answer to this piteous plea. 
Whether or no he could allow his old boots to remain in Burton 
Crescent for the next week or two, must depend on the manner in 
which ho might be received by Amelia Roper this evening. 

When ho came down to the drawing-room, there was no one 
there but Miss Spruce. ** A fine day, Miss Spruce,” said he. 

** Yes, Mr. Eames, it is a fine day for London ; but don’t you 
think the country air is very nice ? ” 

** Give me the town,” said Johnny, wishing to say a good 
word for poor Mrs. Roper, if it were possible. 

** You’re a young man, Mr. Eames ; but I’m only on old womoii* 
That makes a difference,” said Miss Spruce. 

Not much,” said Johnny, meaning to be civil. “ You don’t 
like to be dull any more than 1 do.” 

** I like to be respectable, Mr. Eames. I always have been 
respectable, Mr. Eames.” This the old woman said almost in a 
whisper, looking anxiously to see that the door had not been opened 
to other listening ears. 

I’m sure Mrs. Roper is veiy respectable.” 

Yes ; Mrs. Roper is respectable, Mr. Eames ; but there are 

some here that Hush-sh-sh ! ” And the old lady put her 

finger to her lips. The door opened and Mrs. Lupex swam into 
the room. 

** How d’ye do. Miss Spruce ? X declare yon’re always 
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lt*0 to get a cltaiLce of having one of the young gentlemen to 
yourself, 1 believe. 'What’s the new^ in the city to-day, Mr. 
Eames ? In your position now of course you hear all the news.’’ 

** Sir Raffle Baffle has got a new pair of shoes. I don’t know 
that for certain, but 1 guess it from the time it took him to put 
them on.” 

“ Ah I now you’re quizzing. That’s always the way with you 
gentlemen when you got a little up in the world. You don’t tlunk 
women are worth talking to then, unless just for a joke or so.” 

** I’d a great deal sooner talk to you, Mrs. Lupex, than I would 
to Sir Raffle Ruffle.” 

“ It’s all very well for you to say that. But we women know 
what such compliments as those mean ; — don’t we, Miss Spruce ? 
A woman that’s been married five years as I have, — or I may say 
six, — doesn’t expect much attention from young men. And though 
I was young when I married, — young in years, that is, — I’d 
seen too much and gone through too much to be young in heart.” 
This she said almost in a whisper ; but Miss Spruce heard it, and 
was confirmed in her belief that Burton Crescent was no longer 
respectable. 

** 1 don’t know what you were then, Mrs. Lupex,” said Eames ; 
** but you’re young enough now for anything.” 

Mr. Eames, I’d sell all that remains of my youth at a cheap 
rate, — at a very cheap rate, if I could only be sure of——” 

Sure of what, Mrs. Lupex ? ” 

** The undivided affection of the one person that I loved. That 
.is all that is necessary to a woman’s happiness.” 

** And isn’t Lupex ” 

** Lupex 1 But, hush, never mind. I should not have allowed 
myself to be betrayed into an expression of feeling. Here’s your 
friend Mir. Cradell. Do you know I sometimes wonder what you 
find in that man to be so fond of him.” Miss Spruce saw it all, 
and heard it all, and positively resolved upon moving herself to those 
two small rooms at Dulwich. 

Hardly a word was exchanged between Amelia and Eames before 
dinner. Aumlia still devoted herself to Cradell, and Johnny saw 
that that arrow, if it should be needed, would be a strong weapon. 
MillEoper tjiey fsnad seated at her place at the md 

Eames could perceive the traces of her tears. Poor wcnmli 1 EeW 
poaiticQS in life could be harder to bear than herst be ever 
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togging at others for money that they ooold not pay; to he eTer 
togged at for money which she could not pay; to desire respectability 
for its own sake, but to be driven to confess that it was a luxury 
beyond her means ; to put up with disreputable belongings Ibr the 
sake of lucre, and then not to get the lucre, but be driven to feel 
that she was ruined by the attempt! How many Mrs. Bopers 
there are who from year to year sink down and fall away, and no 
one knows whither they betake themselves t One fancies that one 
sees them from time to time at the comers of the skeeis in battered 
bonnets and thin gowns, with the tattered remnants of old shawls 
upon their shoulders, still looking as though they had within them 
a faint remembrance of long-distant re«q^tability. With anxious 
eyes they peer about, as though fsarohlng in the streets for 
other lodgers. Where do get their d^y morsels of bread, 
and their poor cups of thin tea, — their cups of thin tea, with perhaps 
a pennyworth of gin added to it, if Providence be good I Of this 
state of things Mrs. Boper had a lively appreciation, and now, poor 
woman, she feared that she was reaching it, by the aid of the 
Lnpexes. On the present occasion she carved her joint of meat in 
silence, and sent out her slices to the good guests that would leave 
her, and to the bad guests that would remain, with apathetic 
impartiality. What was the use now of doing favour to one lodger 
or disfavour to another ? Let them take thoir mutton, — ^they who 
would pay for it and they who would not. She would not have the 
carving of many more joints in that house if Ohumpend acted up 
to all the threats which he had uttered to her that morning. 

The reader may, perhaps, remember the little back room behind 
the dining parlour. A description was given in some former pages 
of an interview which was held between Amelia and her lover. B 
was in that room that all the interviews of Mrs. Boper*s establish- 
ment had their existence. A special room £>r interviews is necessary 
in all households of a mixed nature. If a man lives alone with 
his wife, he can have his interviews where he pleases. Sone and 
daughters, even when they are grown up^ hardly create the necessity 
of an interviev-chamber, though some such need may be felt if ths 
daughters are marriageable and independent in their natures. 
when the family becomes more complicated than this, if an exto 
young man he inkoduoed, or an aunt eomas into resideiice» or gron^ 
up chfldiyi hy a former irife interfere wi& the domestic 8inifliciiy» 
then sneh accommodation becomes quite indispensable. Ho 
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would think of taking in lodgers without such a room; and this 
room there was at Mrs. Boper’s, very small and dingy, but still 
sufficient, — just behind the dining parlour and opposite to the 
kitchen stairs. Hither, after dinner, Amelia was summoned. She 
bad just seated herself between Mrs. Lupex and Miss Spruce, ready 
to do battle with the former because she would stay, and with the 
latter because she would go, when she was called out by the servant 
girl. 

** Miss Mealyer, Miss Mealyer, — sh — sh — sh ! ” And Amelia, 
looking round, saw a large red hand beckoning to her. **He’s 
down there,” said Jemima, as soon as her young mistress had joined 
her, “ and wants to see you most partic’lar.” 

** Which of ’em ? ” asked Amelia, in a whisper. 

** Why, Mr. Heames, to be sure. Don’t you go and have anythink 
to say to the other one, Miss Mealyer, pray don’t ; he ain’t no good ; 
he ain’t indeed.” 

Amelia stood still for a moment on the landing, calculating 
whether it would be well for her to have the interview, or well to 
decKne it. Her objects were two; — or, rather, her object was in 
its nature twofold. She was, naturally, anxious to drive John 
Eames to desperation ; and anxious also, by some slight added 
artifice, to make sure of Cradell if Eames’s desperation did not 
have a very speedy effect. She agreed with Jemima’s criticism in 
the main, but she did not go quite so far as to think that Cradell 
was no good at all. Let it be Eames, if Eames were possible; 
but let the other string be kept for use if Eames were not possible. 
Poor girl ! in coming to this resolve she had not done so without 
agony. She had a heart, and vith such power as it gave her, she 
loved John Eames. But the world had been hard to her ; knocking 
her about hither and thither unmercifully ; threatening, as it now 
threatened, to take from her what few good things she enjoyed. 
When a girl is so circumstanced she cannot afford to attend to her 
heart. She almost resolved not to see Eames on the present 
occasion, thinking that he might be made the more desperate by 
finch refofiid, and remembering also that Cradell was in the house 
and would know of it. 

<* He*s there a-waiting, Miss*' Mealyer. Why don’t yer come 
oRitm ? ” and Jetnima plucked her young mifitress by the am. 

I am coming,” said Amelia* And with dignified steps she 
desoended to the interview. ^ 
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** Here she is, Mr. Heames/* said the girl. And then Johnny 
fonnd himself alone with his lady-love. 

** Yon have sent for me, Mr. Eames/’ she said, giving her head 
a little toss, and turning her face away from him. ** I was engaged 
npstairs, but I thought it uncivil not to come down to you as you 
sent for me so special." 

** Yes, Miss Roper, I did want to see you very particularly." 

** Oh, dear 1 " she exclaimed, and he understood fully that the 
exclamation referred to his having omitted the oustomaiy use of her 
Christian name. 

** 1 saw your mother before dinner, and I told her that 1 am 
going away the day after to-morrow.” 

“We all know about that; — to the earl’s, of course!" And 
then there was another chuck of her head. 

“ And I told her also that I had made up my mind not to come 
back to Burton Crescent." 

“ What ! leave the house altogether * ’’ 

“ Well ; yes. A' fellow must mako a change sometimes, you 
know." 

“ And where are you going, John? " 

“ That I don’t know as yet." 

“ Toll me the truth, John ; are you going to be married ? Are 
you — going — ^to many — ^that young woman, — ^Mr. Crosbie’s leavings? 
I demand to have an answer at once. Are you going to marry 
her?” 

He had determined very resolutely that nothing she might say 
should make him angiy, but when she thus questioned him abotst 
“ Crosbie’s leavings " he found it very difficult to keep his temper. 
“1 have not come," said he, “to speak to you about any one but 
ourselves." 

“ That put-off won’t do with me, sir. You are not to treat 
any girl you may please in that sort of way; — oh, John! " Then 
she looked at him as though she did not know whether to fly at 
him and cover him with kisses, or to fly at him and tear his hair. 

** I know I haven’t behaved quite as I should have done," he 
began. 

“ Oh, John I " and she shook her head. You mean, than, to 
tell me that you are going to many her ? " 

“ I mean to say nothing of the kind. X only mean to 0$j ttmt 
1 am gding away from Burton Orescent." 
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John Eames, 'X wonder what you think will come to yon t 
l^iil yon answer me this; have I had a promise from yon, — a 
distinct promise, ovef and over again, or have 1 not ? 

“ I don’t know about a distinct promise—” 

**Well, well! I did think that yon was a gentleman that 
would not go back from your word. I did think that. I did think 
that you would never put a young lady to tho necessity of bringing 
forward her own letters to prove that she is not expecting more 
than she has a right ! You don’t know ! And that, after all that 
has been between us! John Eames ! " And again it seemed to 
him as though she were about to fly. 

tell you that I know I haven’t behaved well. What more 
can I say I ” 

“What more can you say? Oh, John! to ask mo such a 
question ! If you were a man you would know very well what more 
to say. But all you private secretaries are given to deceit, as the 
sparks fly upwards. However, I despise you, — I do, indeed. I 
despise you.” 

“ If you despise me, we might as well shake hands and part at 
once. 1 daresay that will be best. One doesn’t like to be despised, 
of course ; but sometimes one can’t help it.” And then he put out 
his hand to her. 

And is this to bo the end of all ? ” she said, taking it. 

“ Well, yes ; I suppose so. You say I’m despised.” 

“ You shouldn’t take up a poor girl in that way for a sharp 
xrord,— not when she is suffering as 1 am made to suffer. If you 
only think of it, — think what I have been expecting ! ” And now 
Amelia began to cxy, and to look as though she were going to fall 
into his arms. 

“ It is better to tell the truth,” he said ; “ isn’t it ? ” 

“ But it shouldn’t be the truth.” 

“ But it is the truth. 1 couldn’t do it. I should ruin myself 
and you too, and we never should be happy.” 

“I should be happy, — ^very happy indeed.” At this moment 
the poor girl’s tears were unaffected, and her words were not artful. 
For a minute or two her heart, — ^her actual heart, — ^was allowed to 

It cannot Amelia. Will you not say good-by ? ’* 

6ood-*by,” she said, leaning against him as she spok^. 

“ I do so h(^e you ^ be happy,” he said. And tiluin, pnttbig 
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Ma am round her iraiat, he kiaaed her; vrijickha eertainly og^t 
not to hare done. 

TVhen Ihe interview waa over, he escaped out into the ereaceni, 
and aa he walked down ihrongh the squares, ->Wobiim Square, and 
Bussell Square, and Bedford Square,— towards the heart of London, 
he felt himself elated almost to a state of triumph. He had got 
himself well out of his difficulties, and now he would be ready for 
his love-tale to Lily. 
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CHAPTEB XXn. 

THE FIRST VISIT TO THE GUESTWICK BRIDGE. 

When John Eames arrived at Guestwick Manor, he was first wel- 
comed by Lady Julia. “ My dear Mr. Eames,” she said, “ I cannot 
tell you how glad we are to see you.” After that she always called 
him John, and treated him throughout his visit ^ith wonderful kind- 
ness. No doubt that affair of the bull had in some measure pro- 
duced this feeling ; no doubt, also, she was well disposed to the man 
who she hoped might he accepted as a lover by Lily Dale. But I 
am inclined to think that the fact of his having beaten Grosbie had 
been the most potential cause of this affection for our hero on the 
part of Lady Julia. Ladies, — especially discreet old ladies, such as 
Lady Julia de Guest, — are bound to entertain pacific theories, and to 
condemn all manner of violence. Lady Julia would have blamed 
any one who xoight have advised Eames to commit an assault upon 
Oroshie. But, nevertheless, deeds of prowess aro still dear to the 
female heart, and a woman, be she ever so old and discreet, xmder- 
stands and appreciates the summaiy justice which may be done by 
means of a thrashing. Lady Julia, had she been called upon to talk 
of it, would undoubtedly have told Eames that he had committed a 
fimlt in striking Mr. Grosbie ; hut the deed had been done, and Lady 
Julia became very fond of John Eames. 

Vickers shall show you your room, if you like to go upstairs ; 
but you'll find my brother close about the house if you choose to go 
out ; I saw him not half on hour since.” But John seemed to be 
well satisfied to sit in the arm-chair over the fire, and talk to his 
hostess ; so neither of them moved. 

** And now that you're a private secretary, how do you like it ?” 

** I like tha work well enough ; only I don't like the man, Lady 
Julia. But 1 shouldn't say so, because he is such an intimate friend 
of your brother's." 
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** An intimate friend of Theodore's I*»Sir Beffle Bnffle I'* Isidjr 
Julia stiffened her back and pul on a serions foooi not being exactly 
pleased at being told that the Earl de Ghiest had ahy each intimate 
friend. 

** At any rate he tells me so about four times a day, Lady Julia. 
And ho particularly wants to come down here next September." 

Did he tell you that, too ?” 

** Indeed he did. You can't believe what a goose he is I Then 
his voice sounds like a cracked bell ; it's the meet disagreeable voice 
you ever heard in your life. And one has alwayi to be cm one's guard 
lest he should make one do something that is^ls — that isn't quite 
the thing for a gentleman. Yon understand ; — what the messenger 
ought to do." 

“ You shouldn’t be too much afraid of your own dignity." 

No, I'm not. If Loid de Guest were to ask me to fetch him 
his shoes, I’d run to Guostwfrk and back for them and think 
noflnng of it, — ^just becanse I know bo’s my friend. He'd have a 
light to send me. But I'm not going to do such things as that for 
Sir ruffle lUfflo." 

“ Fetch him his shoes I" 

** That's what FitzHoward had to do, and he didn't like it." 

** Isn’t Mr. FitzHoward nephew to the Duchess of St. Bungay ?" 

** Nephew, or cousin, or something." 

<< Dear me !" said Lady Julia, "what a horrible man 1" And in 
this way John Fames and her ladyship became very intimate. 

There was no one at dinner at the Manor that day but tbe eaii 
and his sister and their single guest. The earl when he came in 
was veiy warm in his welcome, slapping his young friend on the back, 
and poking jokes at him with a good-humoured if not brilliant 
pleasantry. 

" Thrashed anybody lately, John?" 

" Nobody to speak of," said Johnny. 

" Brought your nightcap down for youV out-d'-dootB nap ?” 

" No ; but I’ve got a grand stick for the bull," said Johnny. 

" Ah ! that's no joke now, I can tell you," said the earl. " Wo 
had to sell him, and it half broke my heart. We don’t know what 
had come to him, but he became quite unruly after that knocluMI 
Darvell down in the straw^yard I It was a very «bad busiaess,-*^ 
very bad business, indeed I Come, go and dress. Do fiin, ftefuombor 
bow yon came down to dinner that day ? 1 shall kow 

VOL. II. 
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Oroift* stired $,i yon* Gome, yoaVe only got twenty minutes, and 
you London fellows always want an hour.” 

** He's entitled to some consideration now he's a private secre- 
tary," said Lady Julia. 

Bless ns all 1 yes ; I forgot that. Come, Mr. Private Secre- 
tary, don't stand on the grandeur of your neck-tie to-day, as there's 
nobody here but ourselves. You shall have an opportunity to- 
morrow." 

Then Johnny was handed over to the groom of the chambers, 
and exactly in twenty minutes he re-appeared in the drawing-room. 

As soon as Lady Julia had left them after dinner, the earl 
began to explain his plan for the coming campaign. Hi tell you 
now what I have arranged," said he. “ The squire is to be here to- 
morrow with his eldest niece, — your Miss Lily’s sister, you know." 

‘^What, Bell?" 

Yes, with Bell, if her name is Bell. She's a very pretty girl, 
too. I don’t know whether she's not the prettiest of the two, after 
all." 

** That’s a matter of opinion.” 

**Just so, Johnny; and do you stick to your own. They’re 
coming hero for three jr four days. Lady Julia did ask Mrs. Dale 
and Lily. I wondef whether you’ll let mo call her Lily ?" 

“ Oh, dear ! I wish I might have the power of letting you." 

** That’s just the battle that you’ve got to fight. But the mother 
and the younger sister wouldn’t come. Lady Julia says it’s all right ; 
— ^that, as a matter of course, she wouldn’t come when she heard 
you were to bo here. 1 don’t quite understand it. In my days the 
young girls were ready enough to go where they knew they’d meet 
their lovers, and I never thought any the worse of them for it." 

“ It wasn’t because of that," said Eames. 

“ That’s w^hat Lady Julia says, and I always find her to be right 
in things of that sort. And she says you’ll have a better chance in 
going over there than you would here, if she were in the same 
house with yon. If 1 was going to make love to a girl, of course I’d 
sooner have her close to me, — staying in the same house. I should 

it the best fun in the world. And we might have had a dance, 
an^aU that kind of thing. Bnt X couldn’t make her come, yon 

Oh, no ; of conrse not." 

** And Lady JoHa thinks that it’s best as it is. Yon must go 
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over, yon know, and got the mother on your tide, if yon c«ail* 1 tike 
it, the truth is this; — ^you mustn’t be angiy with me, you know, lor 
saying it.’* 

“ You may be sure of that.” 

** I suppose she was fond of that fellow, Crosbie. 8he ean’t be 
very fond of him now, I should think, after the way ho has treated 
her ; but she’ll find a difficulty in making her confession that she 
really likes you better than she eter liked Mm. Of coum that’s 
what you’ll want her to say.” 

‘‘ I want her to say that she’ll be my wifb,»HM)me day.” 

And when she has agreed to the some day, then yen’ll begin 
to press her to agree to your day ; — eh, sir ? My belief is you’ll 
bring her round. Poor girl { why should she break her heart when 
a decent fi llow like you will only be too glad to make her a happy 
woman ?” And in this way the ear! talked to Eames till the latter 
almost believed that the difficulties were vanishing firom out of his 
path ** Could it bo posHihle,’' he asked himself, ss he wont to bed, 
“ that in a fortnight’s time Lily i)alo shoTild have accepted him as 
her future husband ?” Then he remembered that day on which 
Crosbie, with the two girls, had called at his mother’s house, when 
in the bitterness of his heart, ho had sworn to himself that ho would 
always regard Crosbie as his entniy. Since then the world had gone 
well with him ; and ho had no longer any very bitter feeling against 
Crosbie. That matter had been arranged on the platform of the 
Paddington Station. lie felt that if LDy would now accept him he 
could almost shako hands with Crosbie. The episode in his life and 
in Lily’s would have been painftil ; but ho would loam to look back 
upon that without regret, if Lily could bo taught to believe that a 
kind fate had at last given her to the bettor of her two lovers. ** I’m 
afraid she won’t bring herself to forget him,” he had said to the earl. 
“ She’ll only be too happy to forget him,” the earl had answered, “ if 
you can induce her to begin the attempt. Of course it is rery bitter 
at first ; — all the world knew about it ; but, poor girl, she is not to 
be wretched for over, because of that. Do you go about your work 
with some little confidence, and 1 don’t doubt but what you’ll have 
your way. You have everybody in your favour, — the squire, her 
moUier, and all.” While such words as these were in his ears how 
could he fail to hope and to be confident ? While he ii|aa giiting^ 
coxily over his bedroom fire he resolved that it should be as 
had said. But when he got up on the foUowiug morning, and 

35—2 
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ebivering as he came out of his hath, he could not feel the same con- 
fidence. ** Of course I shall go to her,” he said to himself, and 
make a plain story of it. But I know what her answer will be. 
She will tell mo that she cannot forget him.” Then his feelings 
towards Crosbie were not so friendly as they had been on the previous 
evening. 

He did not visit the Small House on that, his first day. It had 
boon thought better that he should first meet the squire and Bell at 
Guestwick Manor, so ho postponed his visit to Mrs. Dale till the 
next morning. 

“ Go when you like,” said the earl. “ There’s tho brown cob 
for you to do what you like with him while you are here.” 

“ I’ll go and see my mother,” said John ; “ but I won’t take tho 
cob to-day. If you’ll lot mo have him to-morrow, I’ll ride to Aliing- 
ton.” So ho walked off to Guestwick by himself. 

Ho knew well every yard of tho ground over which ho wont, re- 
membering every gate and stile and greensward from tho time of his 
early boyhood. And now as he went along through his old haunts, 
ho could not but look back and think of the thoughts which had filled 
his mind in his earlier wanderings. As I have said before, in some 
of these pages, no walks taken by tho man aro so crowded with 
thought as thoso taken by the boy. He had been early taught to 
understand that the world to him would bo very hard ; that he had 
nothing to look to but his own exertions, and that those exertions 
would not, unfortunately, be backed by any great cleverness of his 
own. I do not know that anybody had told him that ho was a fool ; 
but he had come to understand, partly through his own modesty, and 
partly, no doubt, through the somewhat obtrusive diffidence of his 
mother, that he was less sharp than other lads. It is probably true 
that ho had come to his sharpness later in life than is the case with 
many young men. He had not grown on the sunny side of the wall. 
Before that situation in the Income-tax Office had fallen in his way, 
very humble modes of life had offered themselves,— or, rather, had 
not offered themselves for his acceptance. He had endeavoured to 
become an niQier at a commercial seminary, not supposed to be in a 
very thriving condition ; but he had been, luckily, found deficient in 
h^arithmetic* There had been some chance of his going into the 
letter- warehouse of Messrs. Basil and Pigskin, but those gentlemen 
had regnired a premium, and any payment of that kind^ had been 
quite out of bis mother’s power. A country attorney, who had 
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known the family for years, Lad been hnmbly solicited, tlie widow 
almost kneeling before him with tears, to take Johnny by the hand 
und make a clerk of him ; bnt tho attorney had discovered that 
Master Johnny Eames was not supposed to be sharp, and would have 
none of him. During thoso days, those gawky, gainless, nnadmired 
days, in which he had wandered about tho lanes of Guestwiek as his 
only amusement, and had composed hundreds of rhymes in honour 
of Lily Dale which no human eye bnt his own had erer seen, he had 
como to regard himself as idmost a burden upon thi tailh. Nobody 
seemed to want liim. His own mother was very auxions ; but her 
anxiety seemed to him to indicate a eouiinual desiro to get rid of him. 
For hours upon hours he would fill Lis miud with castles in tho air, 
dreaming of wonderful successes in the midst of which Lily Dale 
always ndgned as a que. o. lie would carry oji tho same story in 
his imagination from month to month, almost contenting himself with 
Moh ideal happiness, ifad it wot betu for the possession of that 
piov(T, what comfort c(*uld there have bt en to him in his life 9 There 
an lads of seventeen who can find happiness in study, who can busy 
themsedves in books and bo at theii* ease among tbe creations of 
other minds. These aro they who afterwards become wcll inforraod 
men. It was not so with John Eames. He had never been studious. 
Tho perusal of a novel was to him in thoso days a slow affair ; and of 
poetry he read hut little, storing up accurately in his memory all that he 
did read. But he created for himself his own romauco, though to tho 
eye a most unromantic youth ; and ho wandered through tho Gpest- 
wick woods with many thoughts of which they who knew him best knew 
nothing. All this he thought of now as, with devious steps, he made 
his way towards his old homo ; — with very devious stops, for he went 
backwards through the woods by a narrow path which led right away 
from the town down to a little water-course, over which stood a 
wooden foot-bridge with a rail. He stood on the centre of the plank, 
at a spot which he knew well, and nibbing his hand upon the rail, 
cleansed it for the space of a few inches of the vegetable growth pro-* 
duced by the spray of the water, There, rudely carved in the woo4, 
was still the word LILY. When he cut those letters she had been 
almost a child. ** I wonder whether she will come hero with me and 
let me show it to her/' he said to himself. Then he took oi)t his 
knife and cleared the cuttings of the letters, and having done 
leaned upon the rail, and looked Sown upon the mnnmtg wnleiii 
How weU things in the world had gone to him ! Howw^A! And 
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yet wliat vonld it all be if Lily would not come to him ? How weU 
the world bad gone for him ! In those days when he stood there 
earring the girl’s name ereiybody had seemed to regard him as a 
hoary bnrdeni and he had so regarded himself. Now he was enried 
by many, respected by many, taken by the hand as a friend by those 
high in the world’s esteem. When he had come near the Guestwick 
Mansion in his old walks, — always, howerer, keeping at a great dis- 
tance lest the grumpy old lord should be down upon him and scold 
him, — ho had little dreamed that he and the grumpy old lord would 
erer be together on such familiar terms, that he would tell to that 
lord more of his private thoughts than to any other living heing ; yet 
it had come to that. The grumpy old lord had now told him that 
hat gift of money was to ho his whether Lily Dale accepted him or 
no. “ Indeed, the thing’s done,” said the grumpy lord, pulling out 
from his pocket certain papers, and you’ve got to receive the divi- 
dends as they become due.” Then, when Johnny had expostulated, 
— as, indeed, the circumstances had left him no alteniaiive but to 
expostulate, — the carl had roughly bade him hold his tongue, telling 
him that he would have to fetch Sir llaffle’s boots directly he got 
back to London. So the conversation had quickly turned itself away 
to Sir Hadlc, whom they had both ridiculed with much satisfaction. 

If he finds his way down here in September, Master Johnny, or in 
any other month either, yon may fit my head with a foolscap. Not 
remember, indeed 1 Is it not wonderful that any man should mako 
himself so mean a fool ?” All this was thought over again, as Eames 
leaned upon the bridge. He remembered every word, and re- 
membered many other words, — earlier words, spoken years ago, 
filling him with desolation as to the prospects of his life. It had 
seemed that his friends had united in prophesying that the outlook 
into tho world for him was hopeless, and that the earning of bread 
must be for over beyond his power. And now his lines had fallen to 
him in very pleasant places, and ho was among those whom the 
world had determined to caress. And yet, what would it all be if 
Lily would' not share his happiness ? When he had carved that 
name on the nil, his love for lily had been an idea. It had now 
become a reality which might probably be fiill of pain. If it were 
such (H^ald be the result of his wooing, — ^would not those 
old dreamy days hato been better than these— the days of his 
BQcoessf 

It was one o'clock by the time that he reached his mother’s 
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house, and he found her and his sister in a irouhled and einhaitasBed 
state. Of course you know, John,'* siud his mother, as soon as 
their first embraces were over, ** that we are going to dine at the 
Manor this evening ?’* But he did not know it, neither the earl nor 
Lady Julia having said anything on the subjeei* ** Of course we are 
going," said Mrs. Eames, ** and it wsa so very kind. But I've neve 
been out to such a house for so many years, John, and 1 do liMl in 
such a twitter. I dined there once, soon after we were married ; hut 
I never have been there since that." 

** It’s not the earl 1 mind, bui Lady Jiili%** said Mary Eames. 

** She’s tho most good-natured woman in the world," said 
Johnny. 

Oh, dear ; people say she is so erose 1" 

** That's because people d<m’t know her. If I was asked who is 
the kmdeBt-heorted woman 1 know In the world, 1 think I should say 
Lady Julia de Guest. I think 1 should." 

Ah I but then Duv’ru fond of you," said Iho admiring 
mother. You saved hib lordbhip's lift, — under Providence." 

** That's all bosh, muthei. You ask Dr. Crofts. He knows them 
as well as 1 do." 

“Dr. Crofts is going to marry Dell Dale," said Mary ; and then 
the conversation was turned from tho subject of Lady Julia's perfiso- 
tions, and tho uwe inspired by the ourl. 

“ Crofts going to marry Bell I " exclaimed Eames, thinking almost 
with dismay of tho doctor's luck in thus getting himself accepted all 
at once, while he had been suing with tho constancy almost of a 
Jacob. 

“ Yes," sold Mary ; “ and they say that she has refiieed her 
cousin Bernard, and that, therefore, the squire is taking away the 
honse from them. You know they’re all coming into Guestwick." 

“ Yes, 1 know they are. But 1 don’t believe that the squire is 
taking away the house." 

“ Why should they come then ? Why should they give up such 
a charming place as t^t ?" 

“ Bent-fi«e 1 " said Mrs. Eames. 

“ 1 don’t know why they should come away, but 1 can’t believe 
the squire is turning them out ; at any rate not for that reason.** 
The squire was prepared to advo<»ie John’s suit, fud therefine Jdm 
was bound to do battle on the equine’s behalfc ^ 

“ He is a very stem man/’ said Mrs. Eames, ** and tiiqr Uf 
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that BUIC8 that afOs^ of poor Lily’s he has been more cross than ever 
with them. As far as 1 know, it was not Lily’s fault.” 

” “ Poor Lily ! ” said Mary. “ I do pity her. If I was her I 
should hardly know how to show my face ; I shouldn’t, indeed.” 

“ And why shouldn’t she show her face ?” said John, in an angry 
tone. “ What has she done to be ashamed of? Show her face 
indeed I I cannot understand the spite which one woman will somo- 
timos have to another.” 

“ There is no spite, John ; and it’s very wrong of you to say so,” 
said Mary, defending herself. “ But it is a very unpleasant thing 
for a girl to bo jilted. All the world knows that she was engaged to 
him.” 

“ And all tho world knows ” But he would not proceed to 

declare that all tho world knew also that Croshie had bien well 
thrashed for his baseness. It would not become him to mention 
that oven before his mother and bister. All the world did linow it ; 
all the world that cared to know anything of tho matter ; — except 
Lily Dale herself. Nobody had ever yet told Lily Dale of that 
oocuiTouce at the Paddington Bailway Station, and it was well for 
John that her friends and his had been so discreet. 

** Oh, of course you aro her champion,” said Mary. “ And I 
didn’t mean to say anything unkind. Indeed I didn’t. Of course it 
was a misfortune.” 

I think it was tho best pieco of good fortuno that could havo 
happened to her, not to marry a d^ scoundrel like ” 

“ Oh, John ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Eames. 

“ I beg your pardon, mother. But it isn’t swearing to call such 

a man as that a d scoundrel.” And ho particularly emphasized 

the naughty word, thinking that thereby he would add to its import, 
and tako away from its naughtiness. ** But we won’t talk any moro 
about bim. I hate tho man’s vciy name. I hated him the first 
moment that I saw him, and knew that ho was a blackguard from 
his look. And I don’t believe a word about tho sqnire having been 
cross to them. Indeed I know he has been the reverse of cross. Bo 
Bell is going to many Dr. Crofts ! ” 

« There is no doubt on earth about that,” said Hazy. ** And 
say that Bernard Dale is going abroad with his regiment.” 

Then John discussed with his mother his da(|ta as private secre- 
tary, and his intentioii of leaving Mrs. Boper’s tense, ** I snpposs 
it isn’t nice enough for yon now, John,” said his mother- 
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*• It noYer wag very nice, mother, to tell you the truthf 'There 

wore people there . But you mustn't think I am tumiug up my 

nose because I’m getting grand. I don’t want to lire any better 
than wo all lived at Mrs. Bopor’s ; but she took in persons that were 
not agreeable. There is a Mr. and Mrs. Lnpez there.” Then he 
described something of their life in Burton Crescent, but did not say 
much about Amelia Kope^. Amtlia Roper had not made her appear- 
ance in Gucstwick, as bo had once feared that she would do ; and 
therefore it did not need that he bhould at present make known to 
his mother that episode in his life. 

When he got back to the Manor Souse he found that Mr. Dale 
and his niece had arrived. Th^ wero both sitting with Lady Julia 
when ho wont into the morning room, and Lord de Guest was 
standing over the fire ticking to them. Eames as he came among 
them felt terribly eousciouri of ids position, as though all there were 
aware that ho had been brought down irom London on pniposo to 
a declaration of io\<* as, indeed, all of them were aware of 
that fact. Bell, though uo ono had told her so in direct words, was 
as sure of it as the others. 

Hero comes the prince of matadores,” said the carl. 

** No, my lord ; you’re the prince. I’m only your first follower.” 
Though ho could contrive that bis words should bo guy, his looks 
wore sheepish, and when he gave his hand to tho squire it was ozily 
by a struggle that ho could bring himself to look straight into tho 
old man's face. 

I'm veiy glad to [see yon, John," said the squire, ** very glad 
indeed." 

** And so am I,” said Bell. ** I have been so happy to hear that 
you have been promoted at your office, and so is mamma." 

** I hope Mrs. Dale is quite well," said ho and Lily." The 
word had been pronounced, but it had been done with so manifest 
an effort that all in the room were conscious of it, and paused as 
Bell prepared her little answer. 

** My sister haa been vezy ill, you know, —with scarlatina. But 
she bas recovered with wondexiul quickness, and is nearly well again 
now. Sbe will be so glad to see you if you will go over." 

Yes ; I shall eertainly go over,” said John. 

And now shall 1 show you your room, Miss Dale ? ” said Lady 
Julia. And so the pvHj was broken up, and the ice had keen 
Iiroken. 
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CHAPTER xxm. 

LOQUITUR HOPKINS. 

Tue squire hod been told that his niece Bell had accepted Dr. Crofts, 
and he had Bignihod a Boi't of acquiescence in the arrangement, 
saying that if it wero to bo so, ho had nothing to say against 
Dr. Crofts. He spoke this in a melancholy tone of voice, wearing 
on his face that look of subdued sorrow which was now almost 
habitual to him. It was to Mrs. Dalo that ho spoko on the subject. 
** 1 could have wished that it might have been otherwise,” he said, 
as you are well aware. I had family reasons for wishing that it 
might be otherwise. But 1 have nothing to say against it. Dr. Crofts, 
as her husband, shall be welcome to my house.” Mrs. Dale, who 
had expected much worse than this, began to thank him for his 
kindness, and to say that she also would have preferred to see her 
daughter married to her cousin. “ But in such a matter the decision 
should be loft entirely to the girl. Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ I have not a word to say against her,” ho repeated. Then 
Mrs. Dale left him, and told her daughter that her uncle’s manner 
of receiving the news had boon, for him, very gracious. ** You were 
his favourite, but Lily will be so now,” said Mrs. Dale. 

** 1 don’t care a bit about that ; — or, rather, 1 do care, and think 
it wiU be in every way better. But as 1, who am the naughty 
one, will go away, and as Lily, who is the good one, will remain 
with you, doesn't it almost seem a pity that you should bo leaving 
the how?” 

Mrs. Dale thongMi it was iJmost a pity, but she could not say so 
noH. ** You think Idly will remuhV’ she said. 

' Yes, manuna ; 1 feel sore she will.” 

** She was always retj fond of John Karnes ; — and he ia deiiig 
80 well.” 
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** It will be of no use, mamma. Sbe is £bai of fond. 

In a sort of a way she loves him — so well, that 1 feel sure sbe never 
mentions his name without some inward rcferenee to bar old cbildisb 
thoughts and faneies. If be had come before Mr. Grosbie it would 
have all been well with her. But she cannot do it now. Her pride 
would prevent her, even if her heart permitted it. Oh I dear ; it’s 
vory wrong of mo to say so, after all that I have said before ; but I 
almost wish you were not going. Uncle Christopher seems to be 
less hard than he used to be ; and as I was tbs sinner, and as I am 
disposed of ” 

“ It is too lato now, my doar.” 

** And we should neither of ns have the courage to mention it to 
lily,” said Bell. 

On tho following moi iihig tbo squiTf) sent for his sister-in-law, as 
it was his wont to do when necessity came for any discussion on 
Di'itters of business. Tins was fwjfect}} understood between them, 
and such sending was n()t taken as indic ating any lack of courtesy on 
the part of Mr. Dale. “ Mary,” ho said, as soon as Mrs. Dale was 
seated, ** I shall do for Boll exactly what I have proposed to do for 
Lily. I had intended more than that once, of course. But then it 
would all have gone into Boruard*8 pocket ; as it is, I (.hall make no 
diifercnce between them. They shall each have a hundred a year* 
— ^that is, when they marry. You had better tell Crofts to speak 
to me.” 

** Mr. Dale, he doesn’t oxpect it. Ho does not expect a penny." 

** So much the better for him ; and, indeed, so much tbe better 
for her. He won’t make her the less welcome to hia homo because 
she brings some assistance to it.” 

We have never thought of it, — any of us. The offer has come 
so suddenly that I don’t know what I ought to say." 

** Say — ^nothing. If you choose to make me a return for Ji— * ; 
hut 1 am only doing what I conceive to be mj duty, and have no 
right to ask for a kindness in reiom." 

** But what kiudnesB can we show you, Mri Bile ? " 

** Bemain in that house." In but words he spoke 

as thongh he were again angiy,-«ai were again lading 

dow9 the law to them, — as her of a d^y 

wliidi was doe to him and ineombetti ott His toiee was as 
stem and his fime as add as ever. 
a kindness ; but sorely no man ever eriWiiiM^ ^ 
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SO peremptory. “ Remain in that house.” Then he turned himself 
in towards his table as though he had no more to say. 

But Mrs. Dale was beginning, now at last, to understand some* 
thing of his mind and real character. He could be affectionate 
and forbearing in his giving ; but when asking, he could not bo 
otherwise than btem. Indeed, ho could not ask; ho could only 
demand. 

** We have done so much now,” Mrs. Dale began to plead. 

Well, well, well. I did not mean to speak about that. Things 

are unpacked easier than they are packed. But, however 

Never mind. Bell is to go with mo this afternoon to Guestwick 
Manor. Lot her be up hero at two. Grimes can bring her box 
round, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, yes : of course.” 

** And don't be talking to her about money before sho starts. I 
had rather you didn’t ; — ^you understand. But when you see Crofts, 
tell him to come to me. Indeed, he’d better come at once, if this 
thing is to go on quickl}.” 

It may easily be understood that Mrs. Dale would disobey the 
iigunctions contained in the squire’s last words. It was quito out of 
the question that sho should return to her daughters and not tell 
them the result of her morning’s interview with their uncle. A 
hundred a year in the doctor’s modest household would make all the 
difference between plenty and want, between modest plenty and 
endurable wont. Of course she told them, giving Bell to understand 
that she must dissemble so far as to protend ignorance of the affair. 

**I shall thank him at once,” said Boll; *<and tell him that I did 
not at all expect it, but am not too proud to accept it.” 

“ Bray don’t, my dear ; not just now. I am breaking a sort of 
promise in telling you at all,— only I could not keep it to myself. 
And he has so many things to worry him 1 Though he says nothing 
about it now, he has half broken his heart about you and Bernard.” 
Then, too, Mrs. Dale told the girls what request the squire had just 
made, and the manner in which he had made it. ** The tohe of his 
voice as he spoke brought tears into my eyes. X almost wish we had 
not done anything.” 

' But, mamma,” said Lily, what difference can it make to him ? 
You know that our presence near him was always a trouble to him. 
Be never really wanted us. He liked to have Bell there when he 
thought that BeU UssM many his pet.” 
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** Don’t bo nnkind, Lily.” 

** I don’t mean to be unkind. Why sbonldn’t Bernard bo 
bis pet ? I love Bernard dearly, and always tbongbt it the boat 
point in uncle Christopher that he was so fond of him. I knew^ 
you know, that it was no use. Of course I knew it, as I under- 
stood all about somebody else. ?»ut Bernard is his pet.” 

“ He’s fond of you all, in his own way,” said Mj^h. Dale. 

But is he fond of yon ? — that’s tha question,” said Lily. 

** Wo could have forgiren him anything done to us, and have put up 
with any words he might have spoken to us, hOcause he regards us 
as children. His giving a hundred a year to Bell won’t make yon 
comfortable in this house if ho still domineers over you. If a neigh- 
bour bo neighbourly, near neighbourhood is very niee. But uncle 
Christopher has not been n<»ighkmrly He has wanted to be more 
than an undo to us, on condition that he might be loss than a 
brother to you. Bell and I have always felt that his regard on such 
Urms was not w^orth having. * 

1 almost feel that ve have bei*n wrong,” said Mrs. Dole; ** but 
in truth I never thought that the matter would bo to him one of so 
much moment.” 

When Boll bad gone, Mrs. Dale and Lily were not disposed to 
continue with much energy the occupation on which they had all 
been employed for some days past. There bad been life and excite* 
ment in the work when they had first commenced their packing, but 
now it was grown wearisome, dull, and distasteful. Indeed so much 
of it was done that but little was left to employ them, except those 
final strappings and fastenings, and that last collection of odds and 
ends which could not be accomplished till th^ were absolutely on 
tho point of starting. The squire had said that unpacking would be ' 
easier than packing, and Mrs. Dale, as she wandered about among 
the hampers and cases, began to consider whether the task of 
restoring all the things to their old places would be veiy disagreeable. 
She said nothing of this to Lily, and Lily herself, whatever might be 
her thoughts, made no such suggestion to her mother. 

« I think Hopkins will miss us more than any one else,” she 
said. ** Hopkins will have no one to scold.” 

Jnst at that moment Hopkins appeared at the parlour window, 
and signified his desire for a conference. 

<*You must come round,” said Lily. *^Ii*s too c<4d for ^ 
window to be opened. 1 always like to get him into the honiiil, 
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because be feels himself a bttle abashed by the chairs and tables ; 
or, perhaps, it is the caipet that is too much for him. Out on the 
graTel-walks he is such a terrible tyrant, and in the greenhouse he 
almost tramples upon one 1 

Hopkins, when he did appear at the parlour door, seemed by his 
manner to justify Lily’s discretion. He was not at all ma&tcrlul in 
his tone or bcaiing, and seemed to pay to the choirs and tables all 
the deference which they could have expected. 

“ So you be going in earnest, ma’am,” he said, looking down at 
Mrs. Dale’s feet. 

As Mrs. Dale did not answer him at once, Lily spoke : — “ Yes, 
Hopkins, we are going in a very few days, now. We shall see you 
sometimes, I hope, over at Guestwick.” 

Humph ! ” said Hopkins. ** Bo you be really going ! 1 didn’t 
think it’d ever come to that, miss ; 1 didn’t indeed, — and no more it 
oughtn’t ; but of course it isn’t for me to speak.” 

** People must change their residence sometimes, you know,” 
said Mrs. Dale, using the samo argument by which Eames had 
endeavoured to excuse his departure to Mrs. Boper. 

** Well, ma’am ; it ain’t for me to say anything. But this I will 
say, I’ve lived here about t’ squire’s place, man and boy, jist all my 
life, seeing 1 was bom here, as you knows, Mrs. Dale ; and of all 
the bad things 1 ever see come about the place, this is a sight 
the worst.” 

** Oh, Hopkins ! ” 

** Tho worst of all, ma’am ; the worst of all I It’ll just kill 
t* squire I There’s ne’ery doubt in the world about that. It’ll be 
the very death of t’ old man.” 

** That’s nonsense, Hopkins,” said Lily. 

** Very well, miss. I don’t say but what it is nonsense ; only 
you*!! see. There’s Mr. Bernard, — he’s gone away ; and by all 
accounts he never did care very much for the place. They all say 
he’s a-going to the Hingies. And Miss Bell is going to be married, 
— ^which is all proper, in course : why shouldn’t she ? And why 
fihonldn’i yon, too, Miss Lily ? ” 

** Perhaps I shall, some day, Hopkins.” 

<« There’s no day like the present, Miss Lily. And I do say this, 
that tho man as pitched mto him would be the man for my numey.” 
This, which Hopldiis spoke in the excitement of the moment, was 
Iperibcily unintelligible to lilyi and Mrs* Dale, who shuddered as dba 
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heard him, said not a word to call for any exphinaiion. **-Bnt,’* 
continued Hopkins, that*s aU as it may be, Miss Lily, and yon be 
in the hands of .Providence, — as is others.*’ 

“ Exactly so, Hopkins.” 

** But why should your mamma be all for going away ? Bho 
ain’t going to many no one. Here’s the house, and there’s she, and 
there’s t’ squire ; and why bliould she be for going away ? So much 
going away all at ouoe can’t be for any good. It’s just a breaking 
up of everything, as though nothing wasn’t good igU for nobody. 
1 never went away, and I can’t abide it.” 

“ Well, Hopkins ; it’s settled now,” said Mrs. Dale, ** and I’m 
afraid it can't be unsettled.” 

“ Settled ; — well. Tell me thk : do yon expect, Mrs. Dale, that 
he’s to live there all alone by hittself witbont any one to say a cross 
word to, — unless it be m<3 or Dingles ; for JoUifie’s worse than nobody, 
so mortial cross hinsolf. Of course he can’t stand it. If you 
goes away, Mrs. Dale, Mibter Bernard, he'll be squiro in less than 
twelve months. He’ll cotoc back from the Hinges, then, I suppose?” 

“ I don’t think my brother-in-law will take it in that way, 
Hopkins.” 

“ Ah, ma’am, you don’t know him,— not as I knows him all 
the ins and outs and crinks and crannies of him. I knows him as 
I does the old apple-trees that I’ve been a-handling for forty year* 
There’s a deal of bad wood about them old cankered trees, and soma 
folk say they ain’t worth tho ground they stand on ; but I know 
where the sap runs, and when the fruit-blossom shows itself I know 
where the fruit will be tho sweetest. It don’t take much to kill ouo 
of them old trees, — ^but there’s life in ’m yet if they he well 
handled.” 

** I’m snre I hope my brother’s life may be long spared to him,” 
said Mrs. Dale. 

‘‘ Then don’t be taking yourself away, ma’am, into them gashly 
lodgings at Guestwick. I says they are gashly for the likes of a 
Dale. It is not for me to speak, ma’am, of eonise. And 1 onfy 
came up now Just to know what thingn yoa’d like with you out of ike 
greenhouse.” 

Oh, nothbg, Hopkins, thank you,*’ said Mrs. Dsle. 

He told me to put up for you the best I eould ttod 1 memis 
to do it ; ” and Hopkins, as he spoke, indicated by a motkut of kb 
head that ha was making lefemnce to the agniie* 
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“ Wo shan’t have any place for them,” said Lily. 

I must send a few, miss, just to cheer you up a bit. I fear 
you’ll be very dolesome there. And the doctor, — h.% ain’t got what 
you can call a regular garden, but there is a bit of a place behind.” 

“ But we wouldn’t rob the dear old place,” said Lily. 

For the matter of that what does it signify ? T’ squiro’ll be 
that wretched he’ll turn sheep in here to destroy the place, or he’ll 
have the garden ploughed. You see if he don’t. As for the place, 
the place is clean done for, if you leave it. You don’t suppose he’ll 
go and let the Small House to strangers. T’ squire ain’t one of that 
sort any ways.” 

** Ah me I ” exclaimed Mrs. Dale, as soon as Hopkins had taken 
himself off. 

What is it, mamma ? He’s a dear old man, but surely what 
ho says cannot make you really unhappy.” 

It is so hard to know what one ought to do. I did not mean to 
be selfish, but it seems to mo as though 1 wore doing the most selfish 
thing in the world.” 

<< Nay, mamma ; it has been anything but selfish. Besides, it is 
we that have done it ; not you.” 

« Do you know, Lily, that 1 also have that feeling as to breaking 
up one’s old mode of life of which Hopkins spoke. 1 thought that I 
sWld be glad to escape from this place, but now that tho time has 
come 1 dread it.” 

“ Do you mean that you repent ? ” 

Mrs. Dale did not answer her daughter at once, fearing to commit 
herself by words which could not be retracted. But at last she said, 
** Yes, Lily ; 1 think 1 do repent. 1 think that it has not been well 
done.” 

** Then let it be undone,” said Lily. 

The dinner-party at Guestwick Manor on that day was not very 
bright, and yet the earl had done all in his power to make his guests 
happy. But gaiety did not come naturally to his house, which, as 
will ^ve been seen, was an abode very unlike in its nature to that of 
the other earl at Courey Castle. Lady de Courcy at any rate under- 
stood how to receive and entertain a housefull of people, though the 
pxflgtice of doing so might give Hse to difileult questions in tho 
privacy of her domestic relations. Lady Julia did not understand it; 
hut then Lady Julia was never called upon to answer for the expense 
of extra servmxts, nor was she asked about twice a week who the 
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was to pay the wino-merchant’s bill? As roganls Lord de 

Oacst and the Lady Julia themselves, I think they had the best of 
it ; bat I am bound to admit, with reforonce to chance guests, that 
the house was dull. The people who wore now gathered at the earrs 
table could hardly have been expected to be very sprightly when in 
company with each other. The squire was not a man much given to 
general society, and was unused to aiiiUHO a table full of people. On 
the present occasion he sat next to Lady Julia, and from time to time 
muttered a few words to her about the slate of the < ountry. Mrs. 
Eaines was terribly afraid of evoiyb(jdy tUi.re, ami especially of the 
carl, next to whom she sat, and whom sIk continually called ** my 
lord,” showing by her voice as she rUd ‘ o that site was almost 
alarmed by the sound of her own roiec. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce were 
there, the parson fitting Oii the uthei sidi' of Lady Julia, and tho 
pai '•oil’s wife on the otliei side of thti earl. Mrs. Hoyco was very 
htudious to show that she was quire lu J>ome, and talked jicrhaps 
ni<ire than any one else : but in doing ho she bored the earl most 
txquisitoly, ho that ho told John Eames tho next morning that she 
was worbo than the bull. The parson ate his [dinner, but said little 
or nothing between the two graces. He was a heavy, sensible, slow 
man, who know himself and his own powers. ** Uncommon good 
stowed beef,” be said, as be wont home; “why can’t wo have our 
beef stewed like that ? ’* “ Because we don’t pay our cook sixty 

pounds a year,” said Mrs. Boyce. “ A woman with sixteen pounds 
can stew beef as well as a woman with sixty,” said ho ; “ she only 
wants looking after.” The earl himself was possessed of a sort of 
gaiety. There was about him a lightness of spirit which often made 
him an agreeable companion to one single person. John Eames 
conceived him to be the most sprightly old man of his day, — an old 
man with the fun and frolic almost of a boy. But this spirit, though 
it would show itself before John Eames, was not up to tho entertain- 
ment of John Eames’s mother and sister, together with the squire, 
the parson, and the parson’s wife of Allington. So that the earl was 
overweighted and did not shine on this occasion at his own dinner- 
table. Dr. Crofts, who had also been invited, and who had seeured 
the place which was now peculiarly his own, next to Bell Dale, was 
no doubt happy enough ; as, let us hope, was the young lady also ; 
but they added veiy little to the general hilarity of the company. 
John Eames was seated between his o^ sister and the parson, and 
did not at all enjoy his position. ' He had a full view of the doctor’s 
VOL. II. ^ 
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fialk%, as the liappy pair sat opposite to him, and conceived himself 
lo be hardly treated by Lily’s absence. 

The party was certainly veiy dull, as were all such dinners at 
Qnestwick Manor. There are houses, which, in their eveiy-day 
course, are not conducted by any means in a sad or unsatisfactory 
manner, — in which life, as a rule, runs along merrily enough ; but 
which cannot give a dinner-party; or, I might rather say, should 
never allow themselves to be allured into the attempt. The owners 
of such houses are generally themselves quite aware of the fact, 
and dread the dinner which they resolved to give quite as much as 
it is dreaded by their friends. They know that they prepare for 
their guests an evening of misery, and for themselves certain long 
hours of purgatory which are hardly to be endured. But they will 
do it. Why that long table, and all those supemumernry glasses 
and knives and forks, if they are never to be used? That 
ai'gument produces all this misery; that and others cognate to it. 
On the present occasion, no doubt, there wore excuses to bo made. 
Tho squire and bis niece bad been invited on special cause, and 
their presence would have been well enough. The doctor added 
in would have done no harm. It was good-natured, too, that 
invitation given to Mrs. Eanios and her daughter. The error lay 
in tho parson and his wife. There was no nccossity for their being 
there, nor bad they any ground on which to stand, except tho 
party-giving ground. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce made the dinner-party, 
and destroyed tho social circle. Lady Julia knew that she had 
been wrong as soon as sho had sent out tho note. 

Nothing was said on that evening which has any bearing on 
our stoiy. Nothing, indeed, was said which had any bearing on 
anything. The earl’s professed object bad been to bring the squire 
and young Eames together ; but people are never brought together 
on such melancholy occasions. Though they sip their port in close 
contiguity, they are poles asunder in their minds and feelings. 
When the Guestwick fly came for Mrs. Eames, and the parson’s 
pony phaeton came for him and Mrs, Boyce, a great relief was felt ; 
but the misery of those who wore left had gone too far to allow of 
any reaction on that evening. The squire yawned, and the earl 
yavned, and thmi there was an eui^ of it for that night. 
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CHAPTEB XXIV, 

THE SECOND VISIT TO TITE <JlfKSTWICK BBIDGIC. 

Bell had doclarod that her sister would ho Teiy happy to see John 
E)imo8 if he would go o<rer to AUington, and he had replied that 
oi course ho would go there. So much having been, as it were, 
settled, he was able to spook oi his vi^it as a matter of course at 
tbo breakfast table, on the morning after the carl’s dinner-party. 
** 1 must got you to c(jmo round with mo, Dale, and see what I am 
doing to tlie laud,” the euil said. And then he proponed to order 
saddle-horses. But the squire preferred wolkiug, and in this way 
they were disposed of soon after breakfast. 

John had it in his mind to get Bell to himself for half an hour, and 
hold a conference with her ; but it either happened that Lady Julia 
was too keen in her duties as a hostess, or else, as was more 
possible, Bell avoided tlie meeting. No opportunity for such an 
interview olfcred itself, though he hung about the drawiug-room all 
the moruiug. You had better wait for luncheon, now,” Lady Julia 
said to him about twelve. But this he declined ; and taking himself 
away hid himself about tho place for the next hour and a half. 
During this time he considered much whether it would be better for 
him to ride or walk. If she should give him any hope, he conld 
ride back triumphant as a field-marshal. Then the horse would be 
delightful to hiiu. But if she should give Iiim no hope, — if it 
should be his destiny to be rgocted utterly on that morning, — then 
the horse would be tenibly in the way of his sorrow. Under such 
circumstances what could he do but roam wide about across the 
fields, resting when he might choose to rest, and running when it 
might suit him to nm. *^And she is not like other girls,” he 
thought to himself. She won’t care fiir my boots being dirty.” 
So at last he elected to walk. 


8 e *-2 
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“Stand np to her boldly, man,” the earl had said to him. “ By 
George, what is there to be afraid of? It’s my belief they’ll give 
most to those who ask for most. There’s nothing sets ’em against 
a man like being sheepish.” How the earl knew so much, seeing 
that he had not himself given signs of any success in that walk of 
life, I am not prepared to say. But Eames took his advice as being 
in itself good, and resolved to act upon it. “ Not that any resolution 
will be of any use,” he said to himself, as he walked along. “ When 
the moment comes T know that I shall tremble before her, and I 
know that she’ll see it ; but I don’t think it will make any difference 
in her.” 

He had last seen her on the lawn behind the Small House, just 
at that time when her passion for Crosbie was at the strongest. 
Eames had gone thither impelled by a foolish desire to declare to 
her his hopeless love, and she had answered him by telling him that 
she loved Mr. Crosbie better than all the world besides. Of course 
she had done so, at that time ; but, nevertheless, her manner of 
telling him ha4 seemed to him to be cruel. And he had also been 
cruel. He had told her that he hated Crosbie, — calling him “ that 
man,” and assuring her that no earthly consideration should induce 
him to go into “ that man’s house.” Then he had walked away 
moodily wishing him all manner of evil. Was it not singular that all 
the ovU things which he, in his mind, had meditated for the man, had 
fallen upon him. Crosbie had lost his love I He had so proved 
himself to be a villain that his name might not bo so much as 
mentioned ! He had been ignominiously thrashed ! But what 
good would all this be if his image were still dear to Lily's heart. 

I told her that I loved her then,” ho said to himself, “ though I had 
no right to do so. At any rate I have a right to tell her now.” 

When ho reached Allington he did not go in through the village 
and up to the front of the Small Houso by the cross street, but 
turned by the chui’ch gate and passed over the squire's terrace, and 
by the end of the Great House through the garden. Here he 
encountered Hopkins. “Why, if that b’aint Mr. Eames!” said 
the gardener. “ Mr. John, may I make so bold I ” and Hopkins 
|;iold out a very dirty hand, which Eames of course took, unconscious 
of the cause of this new affection. 

“ I’m just going to call at the Small House, and 1 thought l*d 
come this way.” 

“To be sure; this way, or that way, or any way, who’s so 
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welcome, Mr. John? I envies you; I envies you moro than I 
envies any man. If I could a got him by the scuff of the nock, 
I’d a treated him jist like any wormin ; — I would, indood J He was 
wormiu ! I ollays said it. I hated him ollays ; I did indeed, Mr. 
John, from tho first moment when ho used to bo nigging away at 
them foutry balls, knocking tlicm ij) among tho rhododendrons, as 
though there weren’t no flower blos'soins for next year. Ho never 
looked at one as though one wore a CMiristian ; did he, Mr. John ? ” 

“ I wasn’t very fond of him myjw If, Hopkins.” 

“ Of course you weren’t very fond of him. Who was ? — only 
she, poor young lad\. She’ll be better no**, Mi. John, a deal bottor. 
lie wasn’t a wholesouie lover, — not >ou are. Tell me, Mr. 

Jolm, did you give it him well vl4!i you got him? I heard you 
did; — two black e^es, umI all 1 u.j one mash of gore!” And 
Hopkins, who was by no means a young man, stiffly put himself mto 
n lighting attitude. 

Euines passed on over the little btidge, which seomod to be in 
a htuto of fast decay, unattended to by any fnendly carpenter, 
now that Ibo days of its use were so nearly at on end ; and on into 
the garden, lingering on the s|M>t where he had last said farewell to 
Lily. Ho looked about as though bo cx|)ccted still to find her tbore ; 
but there was no one to ho seen in the garden, aud no sound to bo 
heard. As every step brought him nearer to her whom he was 
seeking, he became more and more conscious of the hopelessness 
of his errand. Him sho had never loved, and why should he 
venture to hope that sbo would lovo him now? He would ha\e 
turned back bad he not been aware that bis promise to others 
required that ho should persevere. He had said that he would 
do this thing, and he would be as good as his word. But he 
hardly \outured to hope that ho might bo successful. In this 
frame of mind he slowly mode his way up across the lawn. 

<< My dear, there is John Eames,” said Mrs. Dale, vrho had first 
seen him from the parlour window. 

“ Don’t go, mamma.” 

** I don’t know ; perhaps it will be better that 1 should.” 

« No, mamma, no ; what good can it do ? It can do no good. 
I like him as well as I can like any one. I love him dearly. But it 
can do no good. Let him come in here, and be very kind to him ; 
but do not go away and leave us. Of coarse I knew he would eome, 
and 1 shall be very glad to see lilm.” 
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Then Mrs. Dale Trent round to the other room, and admitted 
her visitor through the window of the drawing-room. ** We are in 
terrible confusion, John, are we not ? ” 

“ And so you are really going to live in Guestwick ? ” 

“ Well, it looks like it, does it not ? But, to tell you a secret,— 
only it must be a secret ; you must not mention it at Gucshvick 
Manor; even Bell does not know; — we have half made up our 
minds to unpack all our things and stay where wo are.” 

Eames was so intent on his own purpose, and so fully occupied 
with the difliculty of the task before him, that he could hardly 
receive Mrs. Dale's tidings with all the interest which the} deserved. 

“ Unpack them all again,” he said. “ That will be very troublesome. 
Is Lily with you, Mrs. Dale ? ” 

“ Yes, she is in the parlour. Come and see her.” So he 
followed Mrs. Dale through the hall, and found himself in the 
presence of his lovp. 

** How do you do, John ? ” “ How do you do, Lily ? ” We all 
know the way in which such meetings are commenced. Each 
longed to be tender and affectionate to the other, — each in a 
different way ; but neither knew how to throw any tenderness into 
this first greeting. “ So you’re staying at the Manor House,” 
said Lily. 

“ Yes ; I’m staying there. Your uncle and Bell came yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“ Have you heard about Bell ? ” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Oh, yes ; Mary told me. I’m so glad of it. I always liked 
Dr. Crofts very much. I have not congratulated her, because I 
didn’t know whether it was a secret. But Crofts was there last 
night, and if it is a secret he didn’t seem to be very careful about 
keeping it.” 

“ It is no secret,” said Mrs. Dale. “ I don’t know that I 
am fond of such secrets.” But as she said this, she thought of 
Orosbie’s engagement, which had been told to every one, and of 
its consequences. 

** Is it to be soon ? ” he asked. 

** Well, yes ; we think so. Of course nothing is settled.” 

It was such fun,” said lily. ** James, who took, at any rate^ 
a year or two to make his proposal, wanted to he manied the next 
day afterwards.” 

** No, Lily ; not quite that.” 
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** Well, mamma, it was very nearly tliat. He thou^lii it conld 
all bo (lone this week. It has made us so happy, Jehu ! I don’t 
know anybody I should so much like for a brother. I’m very glad 
you like liira ; — very glad. I hope you’ll be friends always.” There 
WAS some littlo tenderness in this, — as John acknowledged to 
himself. 

“ I’m sure wo shall, — if ho likes it. That is, if I ever happen 
to see him. I'll do anything fur him 1 can if he ever comes up to 
London. Wouldn’t it bo a good thii'g, Mrs. Dale, il’ iw settled him- 
self in London ? ” 

“ No, John ; it wmid bo a very bind to'ng. Wlir should he wish 
to roh ino of my dnugltter ? ” 

Mrs. Dale was speaking of hi r oldest daughter ; but the very 
nllnsion to uii}' such roM»/ 1 \ .iSdiu Lames’s face with a blush, 

uiti'lo hiia hot up to thu iMots of hit* Irih*, ami for the moment silenced 

him. 

“ You think ho would hive a betfur career in London ? *’ said 
Lily, Rp('akiug under the influence of her Huperior presence of mind. 

She hud certainly h1iu\ui defect Ivu judgment in desiring her 
mother not to loave them alone ; and of this IMrs. Dale soon felt 
herself aware. The thing had to bo done, and no littlo precautionary 
measure, such as this of Mrs. Dale’s cnforcod presence, >\ould prevent 
it. Of this Mrn. Dale was well aware; and she hdt, mon*over, that 
John was entitled to an opportunity of pleading his own cause. It 
might be that such opportunity would avail him nothing, but not the 
less should ho have it of right, Kceing that ho desired it. Dut yet 
Mrs. Dale did not dare to get up and loavo the room. Lily had 
asked her not to do so, and^t tho present period of their lives all 
Lily’s requests wore sacred. They continued for some time to talk 
of Crofts and his maniago ; and when that subject was finished, they 
discussed their own probabhs — or, as it seemed now, improbable, — 
removal to Guest wick. ** It’s going too far, mamma,” said Lily, 
** to say that you think vre shall not go. It was only last night that 
you saggested it. The truth is, John, that Hopkins came in and 
discoursed with the most wonderful eloquence. Nobody dared to 
oppose Hopkins. He made us almost ciy ; he was so pathetic.” 

He has just been talking to me, too,” said John, as I came 
through the squire’s garden.” 

And what has he been saying to you ? ” said Mrs. Dale. 

<< Oh, 1 don’t know; not much.” John, however, remembered 
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well, at this moment, all that the gardener had said to him. Did she 
know of that encounter between him and Crosbie ? and if she did 
know of it, m what light did she regard it ? 

They had sat thus for an hour together, and Eames was not as 
yet an inch nearer to his object. He had sworn to himself that he 
would not leave the Small House without asking Lily to be his wife. 
It seemed to him as though ho would bo guilty of falsehood towards 
the oarl if he did so. Lord Do Guest had opened his house to him, 
and had asked all tho Dales there, and had ofTcred himself up as a 
sacrifice at tlio cruel shrine of a serious dinner-party, to suy nothing 
of that easier and lighter sacrifilce which he had made in a pecuniary 
point of view, in order that this thing might be done. Under such 
circumstances Eames was too honest a man not to do it, let tho diffi- 
culties in his way ho what they might. 

He had sat there for an hour, and Mrs. Dale still remained uith 
her daughter. Should he get up boldly and ask Lily to put on her 
bonnet and come out into the garden ? As the thought struck him, 
he rose and grasped at his hat. ** 1 am going to ualk back to 
Guestwick,” said ho. 

It was very good of you to come so far to see us.” 

“ I was always fond of walking,” ho said. “ Tho oarl wanted 
mo to ride, but I prefer being on foot when I know tho country, as 
I do here.” 

“ Have a glass of wino before you go.” 

** Oh, dear, no. I think I’ll go back through the squire’s fields, 
and out on tho road at tho wliito gate. Tho path is quite dry now.” 

“ I dare say it is,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Lily, 1 wonder whether you would come as far as that with 
me.” As tho request was made Mrs. Dale looked at her daughter 
almost beseechingly. “ Do, pray do,” said he ; “ it is a beautiful 
day for walking.” 

The path proposed lay right across the field into which Lily had 
taken Crosbie when she made her ofibr to let him off from his engage- 
ment. Gould it be possible that she should ever walk there again 
with another lover ? ** No, John,” she said ; “ not to-day, I think. 

I am almost tired, and I had rather not go out.” 

*^t would do yon good,” said Mr6. Dale. 

^ don’t want to be done good to, mamma. Besides, I shonld 
have to come back by myself.” 

** I'll come back with you,” said Johnny. 
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** Oh, yes ; and then I should have to go again with you* But, 
John, really I don't wish to walk to-day*'* Wheronpon John Eamei 
again put down his hat. 

Lily," said ho ; and then he stopped. Mrs. Dalo walked away 
to the window, tm*ning her back upon her daughter and visitor. 

Lily, I have come over here on pui'poso to speak to you. Indeed, 
I have come down from London only that 1 might see }on." 

“ Ha\o 3 'ou, John ? ” 

“ Yes, I have. You kno^^ well all thnt I have got to toll you. I 
loved j’ou before he ever saw you ; and now that ho lias gone, I love 
you better than I ever did. Lear Lily 1" and hi' pir out his Imiid to her. 

** No, Jolm ; no," she answered, 

Must it be always no ? " 

“ Alwjijs no to that. Tlow can it Lm otherwise ? You would not 
ha\e roe many you while T love anothu' I ’ 

But he is gone. He 1ms taken another wife." 

I cannot change royscli because ho is changed. If you arc 
kind to me you will let that be enough." 

“ But you are so unkind to me I " 

** No, no ; oh, I would wish to be so kind to you 1 John, hero ; 
take my hand. It is the hand of a friend who loves you, and will 
always lo\e you, Lear John, I will do anything, — every thing for 
you but that." 

** There is only one thing,*' said ho, still holding her by the 
hand, but with his face turned from her. 

Nay ; do not say so. Are yon worse off than I am ? I could 
not have that one thing, and I was nearer to my heart's longings than 
you havo ever boon. I cannot have that one thing ; but I know that 
there are other things, and 1 will not allow myself to be broken- 
hearted." 

You are stronger than I am," he said. 

Not stronger, but more certain, blake yourself as sure as I 
am, and you, too, will be strong. Is it not so, mamma ? " 

* I wish it could be otherwise I wish it could be otherwise ! 
If you can give him any hope—" 

** Mammii. 1 

«< Tell me that I may come again, — In a year," he pleaded. 

I cannot tell you so. You may not come again, — not in this 
way. Do you remember what I told you before, in the garden ; that 
I loved him better than all the world besides ? It is still the same# 
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1 still loTo him better than all the world. How» then, can I give yon 

any hope?** 

“ But it will not be so for over, Lily.” 

«< For ever I Why should he not be mine as well as hers when 
that for ever comes ? John, if you understand what it is to love, 
you will say nothing more of it. I havo spoken to you more openly 
about this than I have ever done to anybody, even to mamma, 
because I havo wished to make you understand my feelings. I 
should be disgraced in my own eyes if 1 admitted the love of another 

man, after — after . It is to me almost as though 1 had married 

him. I am not blaming him, remember. These things are different 
with a man.” 

She had not dropped his hand, and as she made her last speech 
was sitting in her old chair with her eyes fixed upon the ground. 
She spoke in a low voice, slowly, almost with difficulty ; but still the 
words came very clearly, with a clear, distinct voice which caused 
them to bo remembered with accuracy, both by Eamos and Mrs. Dale. 
To him it seemed to be impossible that he should continue his suit 
after such a declaration. To Mrs. Dale they were tonible words, 
speaking of a perpetual widowhood, and telling of an amount of 
suffering greater even than that which she had anticipated. It was 
true that Lily had never said so much to her as she had now said to 
John Eames, or had attempted to make so clear an exposition of her 
own feelings. ** I should be disgraced in my own eyes if I admitted 
the love of another man 1 ” They wore ton-ible words, but very easy to 
be understood. Mrs. Dale had felt, from the first, that Eames was 
coming too soon, that the earl and the squire together were making 
on effort to cure the wound too quickly after its infliction ; that time 
should have been given to her girl to recover. But now the attempt 
had been made, and words had been forced from Lily's lips, the 
speaking of which would never be forgotten by herself. 

** 1 knew that it would be so,” said John. 

'*Ah, yes; you know it, because your heart understands my 
heart. And you will not be angry with me, and say naughty, cruel 
words, as you did once before. We wiU think of each other, John, 
and pray for each other ; and wiU always love one another. When 
^ do meet let us be glad to see each other. No other Mend 
ever be dearer to me than you are. You are so true and 
honest I When you many 1 will tell your wife what an infinite 
blessing God has given her.” 
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** Yoa shall new do that/* 

** Yes, 1 will. I understand what you mesa ; hnt yet 1 will/' 

** Good-by, Mrs. Dale,** he said. 

** Good-by, John. If it oonld have been otherwise with hor» yon 
should have had all my best T/ishes in the matter. I would have 
loved yon dearly as my son ; and 1 will love yon now.** Then she 
pat up her lips and kissed his face. 

“ And BO will I love you,’* said Lily, giving him her hand agam. 
He looked longingly into her fme as though lie had timught it possiblo 
that she also might kiss him : then he pressed her liand to his %8, 
and without speaking any farther Dttwwell, took up his hat and left 
the room. 

Poor fellow 1 ” said Mrs. Dale. 

** They should not luive lei him oome,** said Lily. “ But they 
doTi’t. understand. T}u^\ think that I have lost a toy, and they mean 
to ho good-natured, ami to give me another. ’ Very shortly after that 
1 .ily went away by herbolf, and sat ai(4io for hours ; and when she 
joined her mother again at tea-time, nothing farther was said of John 
Eames’s visit. 

Ho made his way out by the front door, and through the church- 
yard, and in this way on to the field through which he had asked Lily 
to walk with him. Ho hardly began to think of what had passed till 
he had left the squire’s houso behind him. As he made his way 
through the tombstones he paused and road one, as though it inter- 
ested him. Ho stood a moment under the tower looking up at the 
clock, and then pulled out his own wptch, as though to verify the one 
by the other. Ho made, unconsciously, a struggle to drive away 
from his thoughts the facts of tho late scono, for some five or ten 
minutes he succeeded. Ho said to himself a word or two about Bir 
Baffie and his letters, and laughed inwardly as he remembered the 
figure of Hafferty bringing in the knight’s shoes. He had gone some 
half mile upon his way before he ventured to stand still and tell him* 
self that ho had failed in tho great oljeot of his lifo. 

Yes; he had failed: and he acknowledged to himself, wifli 
bitter reproaches, that he had fidled, now and for ever. He told him* 
self that he had obtmded upon her in her sorow with an nnmannerfy 
love, and rebuked himself as having been not only foolish but un* 
generous. His friend the earl had been wont, in his waggish wayv 
to call him the conquering hero» and had so talked him out of Ids 
emnmon sense as to have made him almoit think that he would be 
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Buccessfal in his suit. Now, as ho told himself that any such success 
must have been impossible, he almost hated the earl for haying 
brought him to this condition. A conquering hero, indeed 1 How 
should he manage to sneak back among them all at the Manor 
House, crestfallen and abject in his misery ? Everybody knew the 
errand on which ho had gone, and everybody must know of his 
failure. IIow could ho have been such a fool as to undertake such a 
task under the e^cs of so many lookers-on ? Was it not the case 
that he had so fondly expected success, as to think only of his 
triumph in returning, and not of his more probable disgrace ? Ho 
had allowed others to make a fool of him, and had so made a fool of 
himself that now all hope and happiness were over for him. How 
could he escape at once out of the country, — ^back to London ? How 
could he get away without saying a word further to any one ? That 
was the thought that at first occupied his mind. 

Ho crosaod the load at the end of the squire’s property, where 
the parish of Allingtou divides itself from that of Abbot s Guest in 
which the earl’s house stands, and made his way back along the copse 
which skirted the field in which they had encountered the bull, into 
the high woods which were at the back of the park. Ah, yes ; it had 
been well for him that he had not come out on horseback. That ride 
home along the high road and up to the Manor House stables would, 
under his present circumstances, have been almost impossible to 
him. As it was, he did not think it possible that ho should return 
to his place in the carl's house. How could ho pretend to maintain 
his ordinaiy demeanour under the eyes of those two old men ? It 
would bo better for him to get home to his mother, — to send a 
message from thence to the Manor, and then to escape back to 
London. So thinking, but with no resolution made, he went on 
through the woods, and down from the hill back towards the town 
till be again came to the little bridge over the brook. There he 
stopped and stood a while with his broad hand spread over the letters 
wh^ch he had cut in those early days, so as to hide them from his 
si^t. “ What an ass 1 have been, — always and ever t ” he said to 
himselt 

It was not only of his late disappointment that he was thinking, 
but of his whole past life. He was oonsoious of his hobbledehoy- 
hood,— of that backwardness on his part in assuming manhood which 
had rendered him incepable of making himself acceptable to Lily before 
she had fallen into thi dutches of Crosbie. Ab he thgught of this he 
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declared to himself that if he conld meet Crosbie again ho would 
again thrash him^ — ^that he would so belabour him as to send him 
out of the jprld) if such sending might possibly bo done by fair 
boating, regardless whether h# himself might be called upon to follow 
him. Was it not hard for 'tlie two of them, — for Lily and for him 
also, — there should be such punishment because of the insincerity of 
that man ? When he had thus stood upon the bndgo for some 
quarter of an hour, he took out his knife» and* with doep» rough 
gashes in 'the wood, cut out Lily’s name f^om the rail. 

lie had hardly finished, and was si01 looking at the chips as they 
were being carried away by the stream, when a gnitlo step came 
close up to him, and turning round, he saw that Ti^nly Julia was on 
the bridge. She was close fo him, and had already seen his kandi* 
work. ** Has she ofiendod you, John 7 * ahe said. 

** Oh, liody Julia 1 ” 

** Has she ofieaded you 7 

** She has refused me, and it is all over.” 

** It may ho that bhe bus refused }ou, and that yet it need not bo 
all over. I am sorry that you have cut out the name, John. Do you 
mean to cut it out from your heart 7 ** 

Never. I would if I could, but I never shall.** 

Keep to it as to a groat treasure. It will ho a joy to you in 
after years, and not a sorrow. To have loved truly, o\cn though you 
shall have loved in vain, will be a consolation when you are as old as 
I am. It is something to have had a heart.” 

** I don’t know. 1 wish that I had none.” 

** And, John ; — I can understand her feeling now ; and, indeed, 
I thought all through that you were asking her too soon ; but the 
dme may yet come when die will think better of your wishes.” 

“ No, no ; never. 1 begin to know her now.” 

<« If can he constant in your love you may trin her yet* 
IhipMN&ber how young dm is ; and how young you both are* 
again in two years’ ttms^ and then, when yon have' won her, yon 
shall idh me that I have been a good old woman to yon both*” 

** 1 diali nooer win her, Lady JoHa.” As he spoke these lart 
words the tfesrs were running down his cheeks, and he was weep* 
mg openly in the piesenoe of his companion* It was well for h^ 
diai she had emne i^on him in his somnr. When he once Iomt 
diet she had seesihts tesre, he could pour out to her the whde stoqr 
efhie grief; s# i#lm did eo eke led him hade qo^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

NOT VERT EIE EIE AFTER ALL. 

It will perhaps be remembered that terrible things had been foretold 
as about to happen between the Hartletop and Omnium families. 
Lady Dumbello had smiled whenever Mr. Plantagenet PaUiser had 
spoken to her. Mr. PaUiser had confessed to himself that politics 
were not enough for him, and that Love was necessary to make up 
the fiiU complement of his happiness. Lord DumbeUo had frowned 
laterly when his eyes fell on the tall figure of the duke’s hoir ; and 
the duke himself, — that potentate, generaUy so mighty in his silence^ 
— the duke himself had spoken. Lady De Courcy and Lady Olandid- 
lom were, both of them, absolutely certain that tho thing had been 
fuUy arranged. I am, therefore, perfectly justified in stating that the 
world was talking about tho lovos, — tho illicit loves, — of Mr. PaUiser 
and Lady Lumbello. 

And the talking of the world found its way down to that respectable 
country parsonage in which Lady DumbeUo had been bom, and firom 
which she had been taken away to those noble halls which she now 
graced by her presence. The talking of the world was heard at 
Plumstead Episcopi, where still lived Archdeacon Crantly^ the lady’s 
lather ; and was hoard also at the deanery of Barchestert where lived 
the lady's aunt and grandfather. By whose iU-mannered tongue the 
rumour was spread in these ecclesiastical regions it boots not now to 
tell. But it may he remembered that Courcy OasUe was not far 
ftom. Barchester, and that Lady De Cowj was not given to hide her 
lights under a bushel. 

It was a terrible rumour. To what mother must not uneh a 
rumour respeotmg her daughter he very terrible ? In no mother's 
oars could it have sounded more MgbdfuUy than ii did in those of 
Mrs. Gxantly. Lady DumbeUo, the dnu^ter, be 
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vorldlj ; but Mrs. Grantly had noTer] boon moro than half worldly. 
In one moiety of her character, her habits, and her deoiros, she hod 
been wedded to things good in themselves,— to religion, to charity, 
and to honest-hearted uprightness. It is true that the cinmmstances 
of her life had indnced her to serve both God and Mammon, and 
that, therefore, she had gloried greatly in the marriage of her daughter 
with the heir of a marquis. She had revelled in tho orietoeratie 
elevation of her child, though she eoiiiiiiiied t<» dispense booke and 
catechisms with her own hands to the children of the labooreni of 
Plumsteod Episcopi. When Griselda 6rsi bef^ame Lady Dumbello 
the mother feared somewhat lest herehi^^i h 1 ouid find herself unequal 
to tho exigencies of her now position, liut the child hod proved 
herself more than equal to them, and bed mounted up to a dizzy 
hoighl of success, wlucfa nought to tixe mother great glory and great 
tear also. She delighUvi to think that her Griselda was great even 
tv long tho daughters <4 mra quizes . but ^llc trembled as she reflected 
l<( . deadly would bo the fill )m suoIa a height — should there ever 
bo a fall I 

ilut she had never dreamed of suih a fall as tliiH * She would 
have said, — indeed, slio often had said, — to tho archdeacon that 
Griselda’s religions principles were too flnnly fixed to be moved by 
outward worldl) matters ; signifying, it may be, her conviction that 
that teaching of Plumstead Episcopi Lad so fastened her daughter 
into a gioo\e, that all tho future teaching of Hartlebniy would not 
suilice to undo the tasteiiiugs. When she had thus boasted no such 
idea as that of her daughter mnning from her husband’s house hod 
over come upon her ; but she bod alluded to vices of a nature kindred 
to that vice, — to vices into T^hieh other aristocratic ladies aomettmes 
fell, who had been less firmly grooved; and her boastings hod 
amonnted to this, — that she herself hod so saocessfiiUy served God 
and Mammon together, that her child might go forth and oqjoy all 
worldly things withont risk of damage to things heavenly. Then 
came upon her this rumour. The archdeacon told her in a hoarse 
whisper that he had been recommended to look to it, that it was 
current through tho world that Griselda was about to leave her 
husbaud. 

Nothing on earth shall make me believe it,'* said Miv. Gnmtfy. 
But she sot alone in her dnwing-room afterwoids and tremUsd* 
Then came her sister, Mn. Arobint, the dean's wilp, over to the 
ponmnage, and in half^liidden woida told the same atoqr, 8ke lt$d 
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heard it fromrMrs. Proudie, the bishop's wife. ** That woman is as 
fSalse as the &ther of falsehoods, " said Mrs. Orantly . But she trembled 
the more; and as she prepared her parish work, could think of 
nothing bat her child. What would be all her life to come, what 
would have been all that was past of her life, if this thing should 
happen to her ? She would not believe it ; but yet she trembled the 
more as she thought of her daughter's exaltation, and remembered 
that such things had been done in that world to which Gri&elda now 
belonged. Ah ! would it not have been better for them if they had 
not raised their heads so high t And she walked out alone among 
the tombs of the neighbouring churchyard, and stood over the grave 
in which had been laid the body of her other daughter. Gould it 
be that the fate of that one had been the happier. 

Very few words were spoken on the subject between her and the 
archdeacon, and yet it seemed agreed among them that something 
should be done. He wont up to London, and saw his daughter, — not 
daring, however, to mention such a subject. Lord Bumbollo was 
cross with him, and very uncommunicative. Indeed both the arch- 
deacon and Mrs. Grantly had found that their daughter's house 
was not comfortable to them, and as they were sufficiently proud 
among their own class they had not cared to press themselves on 
the hospitality of their son-in-law. But he had been able to perceive 
that all was not right in the house in Carlton Gardens. Lord 
Dumbello was not gracious with his wife, and there was something 
in the silence, rather than in the speech, of men, which seemed to 
justify the report which had reached him. 

** He is there ofbener than he should be,” said the archdeacon. 
** And 1 am sure of this, at least, that Dumbello does not like it.” 

** I will write to her,” said Mrs. Grantly at last. “ I am still her 
mother ; — will write to her. It may be that she does not know 
what people say of her.” 

And Mrs. Grantly did write. 

Plumaieadf Aprtl, 186— 

Dearest Grisclda, 

It scorns sometimes that you have been moved so fiur away from me 
have hardly a right to concern* myself more in the aifairs of your 
y life, and I know that it is impossible that you should refer to me for 
advice or sympathy, as you would have done had you married some gentle- 
man of our own standing. But I am quite sure that my child does not ferget 
her mother, or fidl to look back upon her mother’s love | and that die will allow 
me to iqieak to her if she be in trouble, as 1 would to any other ohiid whom I 
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lukd loved and choriahed. I pnj God that I may be wrong in mppoelng tbit 
each trouble U near yon. If I am bo you will forgive me my aoUeitaUe, 

Romours have reached ns from more than one quarter that— Oh 1 Qriieldi^ 
I hardly know in what words to conceal and yet to declare that which 1 have 
to write. They say that you are intimate with Mr. Palliser,' the neifoew of the 
duke, and that your husband is much offended. Perhaps I had better tell yon 
all, openly, cautioning you not to suppose that 1 have beUeved it They my 
that it is thought that you are going to put yourself under Mr. PaUiser*B pro- 
tection. My dearest child, 1 think yon can imagine with wliat an agony 1 
write these words,— with what terrible grief 1 must hate been oppressed before 
I could have allowed myself to entertaltt the thouglwt which have produced 
them. Such things are said openly in Barohester, and your father, who has 
been m town and has seen you, feels himself unable to tell me that my mind 
may bo at rest. 

I will not say to you a word as to the ii^tiry in a worldly point of view 
which would come to you from any rapture with your husband. 1 believe 
that you can see what would be the effect of so terrible a step quite os 
plainly as I con show it you. Yon would break the heart of your father, 
and send your mother to her grave; — ^but it is not even on that that I may 
most insist. It is this, — that you would oSbnd your God by the worst sin 
that a woman can commit, and cast' yonrsclf into a depth of infamy in which 
repentance bcfoi'c God is almost impossible, and from which cscajio before mun 
is not permitted. 

1 do not believe it, my dearest, dearest child,-— mv only living daughter; I 
do not believe what they have said to me. But iw a mother I have not 
dazed to leave the slander unnoticed. If you will write to me and say that it is 
not so, you will moke mo happy again, even though you should rebuke me for 
my suspicion. 

Believe that at all times and under all circumstances, X am still your 
loving mother, as 1 was in other days. Susan Gbantlt. 

We will now go back to Mr. PoUiser as he sat in his chambers at 
the Albany, thinking of his love. The dnke had cantioned him, and 
the duke's agent had cantioned him ; and he, in spite of his high 
feeling of independence, had almost been made to tremble. All his 
thousands a year were in the balance, and perhaps everything on which 
depended his position before the world. Bat, nevertheless, though 
he did tremble, he resolved to persevere. Statistics were becoming 
dry to him, and love was veiy sweet. Statistics, he thought, might 
be made as enchanting as ever, if only they could be mingled with 
love. The mere idea of loving Lady Dumbello had seemed to give 
a salt to his life of which he did not now know how to rob himself. 
It is true that he had not as yet enjoyed many of the absoloie blessings 
of love, seeing that his conversations wilfo Lady Dumbello had never 
been warmer than those which have been repeated in these pages ; 

TOL II. 87 
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Imt las iaiagiaation had bean at work ; and now that Lady Dnmbello 
was fbll^ established at her house in Carlton Gardens, he was deter- 
mined to declare his passion on the first convenient opportunity. 
It was sufficiently manifest to him that the world expected him to do 
SOf and that the world was already a little disposed to find fault with 
the slowness of his proceedings. 

He had been once at Carlton Gardens since the season had com- 
menced, and the lady had favoured him with her sweetest smile. 
But he had only been half a minute alone with her, and during that 
half-minute had only time to remark that he supposed she would now 
remain in London for the season. 

“ Oh, yes,” she had answered, “ we shall not leave till July.” Nor 
could ho leave till July, because of the exigencies of his statistics. 
He therefore had before him two, if not three, clear months in which 
to manoouvre, to declare his purposes, and prepare for the future 
events of his life. As he resolved on a certain morning that he 
would say his first tender word to Lady Dumbello that very night, in 
the drawing-room of Lady Do Courcy, where he knew that he should 
meet her, a letter came to him by the post. He’ well knew the hand 
and the intimation which it would contain. It was from the duke’s 
agent, Mr. Fothergill, knd informed him that a certain sum of money 
had been placed to his credit at his banker’s. But the letter went 
further, and informed him also that the duke had given his agent to 
understand that special instructions would be necessary before the 
next quarterly payment could be made. Mr. Fothergill said nothing 
further, but Mr. Palliser imderstood it all. He felt his blood run 
cold round his heart ; but, nevertheless, he determined that he would 
not break his word to Lady De Courcy that night. 

And Lady Dnmbello received her letter also on the same morning. 
She was being dressed as she read it, and the maidens who attended 
her found no cause to suspect that anything in the letter had excited 
her ladyship. Her ladyship was not often excited, though she was 
vigilant in exacting from them their utmost cai'es. She read her 
letter, however, very carefully, and as she sat beneath the toilet 
inq;»l6ments of her maidens thought deeply of the tidings which had 
been brought to her. She was angry with no one she was thankful 
to no one. She felt no special love for any person concerned in the 
igi^iker. Her heart did not say, ** Oh, my lord and huabandl ” or, 
** bh, my lover I ” oTi ^*Oh, my mother, the friend of my childhood I ” 
But she became awm that matter for thought had been broui^t 
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before her, and she did think. ** Send my love to Lord Dumbello/* 
ibe said, when the operations were nearly oomplelod» ** and him 
that I shall be so glad to see him if ho will eome to me while 1 am 
at breakfast." 

**Yes, my lady." And then the message came back: ^'His 
lordship would be with her ladyship oertamly." 

Gustavns," she said, as soon as she had seated herself discreetly 
in her chair, 1 have had a letter from my mother, whioh yon had 
better read ; " and she handed to him the doonmettl. ** I do not know 
what I have done to deserve such from her ; hat she tives 

in the country, and has probably hoiii dooiMned by ill-natured people^ 
At any rate you must read it, and tell me what 1 shall do." 

We may predicate from this that Mr. Pallisor's chance of being 
able to shipwreck himself upon that rock was but small, and that he 
would, in spite of himself, be saved from his nnole’s anger. Lord 
'Dnmbello took the letter and road it ven slowly, standing, as he did 
6(», with his buck to tho fire. Ho read very slowly, and his wife, 
though she never turned her face directly upon his, could seo that ho 
became very rod, that ho was fluttered and put beyond himself, and 
that his ajiswcr was not ready. Sho was well aware that his conduct 
to her during tho last three months had been much altered from his 
former usages; that he had been rougher with her in his speech 
when alone, and loss courteous in his attention when in society ; but 
she had made no complaint or spoken a word to show him that she 
hod marked the change. She had known, moreover, the cause of 
his altered manner, and having considered much, had resolved that 
sho would live it down. She had declared to herself that she had 
done no deed and spoken no word that justified suspicion, and there- 
fore sho would make no change in her ways, or show herself to he 
conscious that she was suspected. But now, — Shaving her mother’s 
letter in her hand, — sho ,could bring him to an explanation withont 
making him aware that she had ever thought that he had been jealous 
of her. To her, her mother’s letter was a great assistance. It 
justified a scene like this, and enabled her to fight her battle after 
her own fashion. As for eloping with any Mr. Polliser, and giving 
up the position which she had won ; — no, indeed I She had becft 
fastened in her grooves too well for that ! Her mother, in entertaining 
any fear on such a snlject, hod shoWB herself to he ignorant of Hki 
solidity of her dsu^ter’s chsiBCter. 

Well, Gustavos,’* she ssid si last. You ibusi say Whai 
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answer I shall make, or whether I shall make any answer.** Bat 
he was not even yet ready to instmct her. So he unfolded the letter 
and read it again, and she poured out for herself a cup of tea. 

** It’s a very serious matter,** said he. 

** Yes, it is serious ; I could not but think such a letter from my 
mother to be serious. Had it come from any one else I doubt 
whether I should have troubled you; unless, indeed, it had been 
from any as near to you as she is to me. As it is, you cannot but 
feel that I am right." 

** Bight I Oh, yes, you are right, — quite right to tell me ; you 

should tell mo everything. D them I ** But whom he meant 

to condemn ho did not explain. 

** I am above all things averse to cause you trouble," she said. 
“ I have seen some little things of late " 

“ Has he ever said anything to you ? ** 

** Who, — Mr. Palliser ? Never a word." 

** He has hinted at nothing of this kind ? ** 

** Never a word. Had he done so, I must have made you under 
stand that he could not have been allowed again into my drawing- 
room." Then again he read the letter, or protended to do so. 

** Your mother. means well,** ho said. 

** Oh, yes, she means well. She has been foolish to believe the 
tittle-tattle that has reached her, — very foolish to oblige me to give 
you this annoyance." 

** Oh, as for that, I’m not annoyed. By Jove, no. Come, Griselda, 
let us have it all out ; other people have said this, and 1 have been 
unhappy. Now, you know it all.** 

“ Have I made you unhappy ? ** 

“ Well, no ; not you. Don’t be hard upon me when I tell you 
the whole truth. Fools and brutes have whispered things that have 
vexed me. They may whisper till the devil fetches them, but 
they shan’t annoy me again. Give me a kiss, my girl." And he 
absolutely put out his arms and embraced her. ** Write a good- 
natured letter to your mother, and ask her to come up for a week 
in May. That’ll be the best thing ; and then she’ll understand. By 
,Jove, it’s twelve o’clock. Goodtby.” 

Lady Dumbello was well aware that she had triumphed, and that 
her mother’s letter had been invaluable to her. But it had been 
used, and therefore ebe did not read it again. She ate her breakfost 
in quiet comfort, looking over a milliner’s French circular as she did 
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BO ; and then, when the time for such an operation had fully come, 
she got to her writing-table and answered her mother^s letter. 

Deaa Mamma (she said), 

1 THOUGHT it best to show yonr letter at once to Lord Dombdlb. 
He said that people would be ill-n4tait(% and seemed to think that tiia telling 
of such stories eould not be helped. As regards you, he was not a bit angry, 
but said that yon and papa had better eome^to oa for a week about the end of 
next month. Do come. We are to have rather a largo dinner-party on the 
23rd. His Royal Highness is coming, and I think papa would like to meet him. 
Have you observed that those very hlj^ bonnets hM all gone out: I never 
liked them ; and as I had got a hint from T*anB, I have been doing my best to 
put them down. I do hope nothing will prevent your coming. 

Tour ad^Uouato daughter, 

Carlton Gardena, Wedneedaf, G. DuiniEfcLO. 

Mrs. Grantly was aw arc, from the moment in which she received 
the letter, that she had wronged her daughter by her suspicions. 
It did not occur to her to disbelieve a word that was said in the 
hdter, or an inference that was impliod. She had been wrong, and 
rejoiced that it was so. But neveriheloss there was that in the letter 
which annoyed and irritatod her, though bho conld not explain to 
herself the cause of her annoyance. She had thrown all her heart 
into that which she had written, but in the words which her child 
had written not a vestige of heart was to be found. In that recon- 
ciling of God and Mammon which Mrs. Grantly had carried on so 
successfully in the education of her daughter, the organ had not been 
required, and had become withered, if not defunct, through want 
of use. 

We will not go there, I think,*’ said Mrs. Grantly, speaking to 
her husband. 

** Oh dear, no ; certainly not. If you want to go to town at all, 

1 will take rooms for you. And as for his Royal Highness 1 

1 have a great respect for his Royal Highness, but I do not in the 
least desire to iheet him at Dumbello’s table.” 

And BO that matter was settled, as regarded the inhabitants of 
Plomstead Episcopi. 

And whither did Lord Dumbello betake himself when he left his 
wife’s room in so great a huny at twelve o’clock ? Not to the Park, nor 
to Tattersall’s, nor to a Committee-room of the House of Commons, 
nor yet to the bow-window of his elnb. But he weai|r strhi^^t to % 
great jeweller’s in Ludgate-hill, and there pnrefaaeM a wemdetM 
green necklace, very rare and curious, heavy with green spariding 
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^ops, with three rows of shiumg green stones embedded in chaste 
gold, — a necldace amounting almost to a jewelled cuirass in weight 
and extent. It had been in all the exhibitions, and was very costly 
and magnificent. While Lady Dumbollo was dressing in the evening 
this was brought to her with her lord's love, os his token of re- 
newed confidence ; and Lady Dumbello, as she counted the sparkles, 
triumphed inwardly, telling herself that she had played her cards well. 

But while she counted the sparkles produced by her fall recon- 
ciliation with her lord, poor Plantagenet Palliser was still trembling 
in his ignorance. If only he could have been allowed to see Mrs. 
Grantly’s letter, and the lady’s answer, and the lord’s present I But 
no such seeing was vouchsafed to him, and he was earned off in his 
brougham to Lady Do Courcy’s house, twitteiing with expectant love, 
and trembling with expectant ruin. To this conclusion ho had come 
at any rate, that if anything was to be done, it should be done now. 
He would speak a word of love, and prepare his future in accordance 
with the acceptance it might receive. 

Lady Do Coui*cy’s rooms >voro very crowded when he arrived 
there. It was the first groat crushing party of the season, and all 
the world had been collected into Portman Square. Lady De Courcy 
was smiling as though her lord had no teeth, as though her eldest 
son’s condition was quite happy, and all things were going well with 
the De Courcy interests. Lady Margarotta was there behind her, 
bland without and bitter within ; and Lady Bosina also, at some 
further distance, reconciled to this world’s vanity and finery because 
there was to be no dancing. And the married daughters of the 
house wore there also, striving to maintain their positions on the 
strength of their undoubted birth, but subjected to some snubbing by 
the lowness of their absolute circumstances. Gazebee was there, 
happy in the absolute fivot of his connection with an earl, and blessed 
with the consideration that was extended to him as an earl’s son-in- 
law. And Grosbie, also, was in the rooms, — was present therCi 
thoEgh he bad sworn to himself that he would no longer dance 
attendance on the countess, and that he would sever himself away 
from the wnetohedness of the family. But if he gave up them and 
their ways> what else would thei^ he left to him ? He had come, 
%Krefore, and now stood alone, sullen* in a comer, telling himself 
that all was vaniiy. Tes; to the vain all will be vanity; and to the 
poor of heart all will he poor. 

Isibdj Dnmhello was there in a small inner roo^ seated m a 
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eonoh to which she had been brought on her first arriTal at the house, 
and on which she would remain till she departed. From time to 
time some veiy noble or Teiy elevated personage would come before her 
and sa^ a word, and she would answer that elevated personage wiili 
another word ; but nobody had attempted with her the task of con- 
versation. It was understood tuat Lady Dumbello did not converse,—- 
unless it were occasionally with Mr. Palliscr. 

She know well that Mr. Palliser was to meet her there. He had 
told her exprossly that he should do so, having inquired, with much 
solicitude, whether she intondod to obey tbo invitation of the countess. 

I shall probably bo there/’ she had saul, and now had determined 
that her mother's letter and her husband's conduct to her should not 
cause her to break her word. Bhonld Mr. Palliser ** forget*’ 
himself, she would know how to say a word to him as she had known 
how to say a word to her husband. Forget himself! She was vezy 
sure that Mr. Pallisir had been malaiig up his mind to forget 
himself for some months past. 

lie did come to hci, nud stood over her, looking unutterable 
things. His unutterable things, however, w'ere so looked, that they 
did not absolutely demand notice from the lady. He did not sigh 
like a furnace, nor open his eyes upon her as though there were 
two suns in the firmament above ber bead, nor did he beat hia 
breast or tear his hair. Mr. Palliser had been brought up in a school 
which delights in tranquillity, and never allows its pupils to commit 
themselves either to the sublime or to the ridiculous. He did 
look an unutterable thing or two ; but he did it with so deco* 
rouu an eye, that tho lady, who was measuring it with great 
accuracy, could not, as yet, declare that Mr. Palliser had ** forgotten 
himself.” 

There was room by her on the couch, and once or twice, at Hartle* 
bury, he had ventured so to seat himself. On the present oocasion, 
however, he could not do so without placing himself manilastly on her 
dress. She would have known how to fill a larger couch even .than 
that, — as she would have known, also, how to make room, — had it 
been her mind to do so. So he stood still over her, and she nailed 
at him. Such a smile ! It was cold as death, fiattering no one, 
saying nothing, hideous in its unmeanuig, unreal grace. Ah I hot 
X hate the smile of a woman who smilee by mte I U made Vl 
Palliser feel very unoomfortahle; — ^but he did noi anaiyae H| sti 
pememed. 
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“ Lady^Dumbello,” he said, and his voice was very low, ** I have 
been looking forward to meeting yon here.*’ 

“ Have yon, Mr. Palliser ? Yes ; I remember that yon asked me 
whether I was coming.” 

“ I did. Hm — Lady Dnmbello ! ” and he almost trenched npon 
the outside verge of that schooling which had taught him to avoid 
both the sublime and the ridiculous. But he had not forgotten him- 
self as yet, and so she smiled again. 

** Lady Dnmbello, in this world in which we live, it is so hard to 
get a moment in which we can speak.” He had thought that she 
would move her dress, but she did not. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said; “one doesn’t often want to say 
Very much, I think.” 

“ Ah, no ; not often, perhaps. But when one does want I How 
I do hate these crowded rooms ! ” Yet, when he had been at Hartle- 
bury he had resolved that the only ground for him would bo tho 
crowded drawing-room of some largo London house. “I w'onder 
whether you ever desire anything beyond them ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she; “ but I confess that I am fond of parties.” 

Mr. Palliser looked round and thought that he saw that he was 
unobserved. He had made up his mind as to what he would do, and 
he was determined to do it. He had in him none of that readiness 
which enables some men to make love and carry off their Dulcineas 
at a moment’s notice, but he had that pluck which would have made 
himself disgraceful in his own eyes if he omitted to do that as to the 
doing of which he had made a solemn resolution. He would have 
preferred to do it sitting, but, faute de mieux, seeing that a seat was 
denied to him, he would do it standing. 

“ Griselda,” he said, — and it must bo admitted that his tone was 
not bad. The word sank softly into her ear, like small rain upon 
moss, and it sank into no other ear. “ Griselda I” 

“Mr. Palliser I” said she; — and though she made no scene, 
though she merely glanced upon him once, he could see that he was 
wrong. 

“ May I not call you so ?” 

“ Certainly not. Shall I ask you to see if my people are there ? ’* 

stood a mom^t before her hesitating. “ My carriage, 1 mean.” 
As she gave the command she glanced at him again, and then he 
obeyed her orders. 

When he retained she had left her seat; but he heard her namw 
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announced on the stairs, and caught a glance of the back of her head 
as she made her way gracefully down through the crowd. He nevei 
attempted to make love to her again^ utterly disappointing the hopes 
of Lady De Conroy, Mrs. Prondie, and Lady Clandidlem. 

As 1 would wish those who are lAterested m Mr* Falliser's ibices 
to know the ultimate result of this adventure, and as we shall not 
have space to return to his afEsurs iu this little histoiry, I may, per- 
haps, bo allowed to press somewhat forward, and tell what Fortune 
did for him before the close of that Louden season. Everybody 
knows that in that spring Lady Gleiwsora HbsK^luskie was brought 
out before the world, and it is equally well bptown that she, as the 
only child of the late Lord of the Isles, was ^ great heiress of the 
day. It is true that the Hereditary possession of Skye, Siaffa, MnU, 
AiTan, and Bute went, with thf» tith*> t\) the Marquis of Auldreekie, 
together with the counties of Gaitlmobs and Boss- shire. But the 
property in Fife, Abordoen, Perth, anJ Ivincardincshiro, comprising 
lilt greater part of those counties, and the coal-mines in Lanark, as 
well as the enormous estate within the city of Glasgow, were unen- 
tailed, and went to the Lady Qloneora. Sho was a fair girl, with 
bright blue eyes and short wavy flaxen hair, very soft to the eye. 
The Lady Glencora was small in stature, and her happy round fiice 
lacked, perhaps, the highest grace of female beauty. But there was 
ever a smile upon it, at which it was very pleasant to look ; and tho 
intense interest with which she would dance, and talk, and follow up 
every amusement that was offered her, was very charming. The 
horse she rode was the dearest love oh ! she loved him so dearly ! 
And she had a little dog Uiat was almost as dear as tho horse. Tho 
friend of her youth, Sabrina Scott, was-^h. such a girl I And her 
cousin, the little Lord of the Isles, the heir of the marquis, was so 
gracious and beautiful that she was always covering him with kisses. 
Unfortunately he was only six, so that there was hardly a possi- 
bility that the properties should be brought together. 

But Lady Glencora, though she was so charming, had even in , 
this, her first outset upon the woxid, given great uneasiness to her 
friends, and caused the Marquis of Auldreekie to be almost wild with 
dismay. There was a tenibly handsome imin about town, who had 
spent every shilling that anybody would give him, who was very fimd 
of brandy, who was known, but not trusted, at Newmarl^t, vdio irae 
said to be deep in every vice, whose father would not speah tehiai;-^ 
and with him the Lady Glencora was never fired of dandng* 090 
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momizig the had told her oonBin the marquis^ with a flashing eye,-* 
for the round blue eye could flash,— that Borgo Fitzgerald was more 
sinned against than sinning. Ah me i what was a gnardian marquis, 
anxious for the fate of the family property, to do under such circum- 
stances as that ? 

But before the end of the season the marquis and the duke were 
both happy men, and we will hope that the Lady Glencora also was 
satisfied. Mr. Plantagenet Palliser had danced with her twice, and 
had spoken his mind. Hd had an interview with the marquis, which 
was pre-eminently satisfactory, and everything was settled. Glencora 
no doubt told him how she had accepted that plain gold ring from 
Burgo Fitzgerald, and how she had restored it ; but I doubt whether 
she ever told him of that wavy lock of golden hair which Burgo still 
keeps in his receptacle for such treasures. 

Plantagenet,” said the duke, with quite unaccustomed warmUi, 
in this, as in all things, you have shown yourself to be everything 
that I could desire. 1 have told the marquis that Matching Priory, 
with the whole estate, should be given over to you at once. It is the 
most comfortable countiy-house 1 Imow. Glencora shall have The 
Homs as her wedding present.’' 

But the genial, frank delight of Mr. Fothergill pleased Mr. Palliser 
the most. Tho heir of the Pallisers had dono his duty, and Mr. 
Fothergill was unfeignedly a happy man. 
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CHAMER XXVI. 

SHOWING HOW MR. CBOSBIB BBCAMB AC^iMN A HAPPY MAN. 

It has been told in the Iasi chapter how Lady De Conroy gave a 
great party in London in tlio latter dti} s of April, and it may there- 
fore be thought that things were going well with tho De Courcys ; 
but. I fear the inference would be untrue. At any rate, things were 
not going well with Lady Alotandrina, for she, on her mother’s first 
arri>al in town, had ruslu'tl to Portman-square with a long tale 
of her Hufibrings. 

** Oh, mamma ! you would not believe it; but ho hardly ever 
speaks to mo.’* 

** My deal', there are worse faults in a man than tliat.” 

** I am alone there all tho day. 1 never get out. He never 
ofiers to get me a carriage. He asked me to walk with him once 
last week, when it was raining. 1 saw that he waited till the rain 
began. Only think, 1 have not been out three evenings this month, 
— except to Amelia’s ; and now he says ho won’t go there any more, 
because a fly is so expensive. You can’t believe how nnoomibrtable 
the house is.” 

« 1 thought you chose it, my dear.” 

** 1 looked at it, but, of course, I didn’t know what a house ought 
to be. Amelia said it wasn't nice, but he would have it. He hates 
Amelia. I’m suro of that, for he sc^s everything he can to snub her 
and Mr. Gazebeo. Mr. Gazebee is as good as be, at any rate. Whai 
do you think ? He has given Biohsrd wsming to go. You never 
saw him, hut he was a very good servant He has given him wsnuai^ 
and he is not talking of getting another mam I won’t live with him 
without somebody to wait upon me.*' 

** My dearest girl, do not think of such a thing as Issving hte." 

1 will think of it, manuna. Yen do not know what mj lift 
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is in that bouse. He never speaks to me, — never. He comes home 
before dinner at half-past six, and when he has just shown himself 
he goes to his dressing-room. He is always silent at dinner-time, 
and after dinner he goes to sleep. He breakfasts always at nine, 
and goes away at half-past nine, though I know he does not get to 
his office till eleven. If I want anything, he says that it cannot be 
afforded. I never thought before that he was stingj^ but I am sure 
now that he must be a miser at heart.’* 

It is bettor so than a spendthrift, Alexondrina.” 

“ I don’t know that it is better. Ho could not make me more 
unhappy than I am. Unhappy is no word for it. "What can I do, 
shut up in such a house as that by myself ff‘om nine o’clock in the 
morning till six in the evening ? Everybody knows what he is, so 
that nobody will come to see me. I tell you fairly, mamma, I will 
not stand it. If you cannot help me, I will look for help elsewhere.” 

It may, at any rate, be said that things were not going well with 
that branch of the Be Gourcy family. Nor, indeed, was it going well 
with some other branches. Lord Porlock had married, not having 
selected bis partner for life from the choicest cream of the aristo- 
cratic circles, and his mother, while endeavouring to say a word in 
his favour, had been so abused by the earl that she had been driven 
to declare that she could no longer endure such usage. She had 
come up to London in direct opposition to his commands, while he 
was fastened to his room by gout ; and had given her party in defi- 
ance of him, so that people should not say, when her back was 
turned, that she had slunk away in despair. 

*‘I have borne it,” she said to Margaretta, “longer than any 
other woman in England would have done. While I thought that 
any of you would marry ” 

“ Oh, don’t talk of that, mamma,’’ said Margaretta, putting a little 
Bcom into her voice. She had not been quite pleased that even her 
mother should intimate that all her chance was over, and yet she 
herself had often told her mother that she had given up all thought 
of manying. 

“ Itosina will go to Amelia’s,” the countess continued ; “ Mr. 
Gasebee is quite satisfied that it should be so, and he will take care 
|hat she wball have enough to cover her own expenses* I propose 
that you and I, dear, shall go to Baden-Baden.” 

“ And about money, mamma ? ” 

“ Mr. Gaxebee must manage it. In spite of all that your father 
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says, I know ihat tkere must be money. The expense will bo mueli 
less so than in our present way." 

** And what will papa do himself?" 

« I cannot help it, my dear. No one knows what I have had to 
bear. Another year of it would kill 3ic. His language has become 
woise and worse, and I fear every day that ho is going to strike me 
with his crutch." 

Under all those circumstances it cannot he said that the De 
Courcy interests were prospering. 

But Lady De Courcy, when sho had t lade np her mind to go to 
Baden-Baden, had by no means intended to take her youngest 
daughter with her. She hod endured tor ars, and now Alexandrina 
vras unable to endure for six moutba* Her ehief grievance, moreover, 
was this, — ^that her husband was silent. The mother felt that no 
woman had a right to oompUun amch of any snoh sorrow as that^ 
If her earl had shined only in that way, she would have been content 
to have remained by him till the last ! 

And yot 1 do not know whether Alexandrina's life wad not quite 
as hard as that of her mother. She barely exceeded the truth when 
sho said that hojnevor spoke to her. The hours vrith her in her 
new comfortless house were veiy long , — xory long and very tedious. 
Marriage with her had by no means been the thing that she hod 
expected. At home, with her mother, there had always been people 
around her, but they had not always been such as she herself would 
have chosen for her companions. She had thought that, when 
married, she could choose and have those about her who were con* 
genial to her ; but she found that none came to her. Her sister^ 
who was a wiser woman than she, had begun her married life with a 
definite idea, and had carried it out ; but this poor creature found 
herself, as it were, stranded. When once she had conceived it in 
her heart to feel anger against her husband,— and she bad done so 
before they bad been a week together, — ^there was no love to bring 
her bock to him again^ She did not know that it behoved her to 
look pleased when he entered the room, and to make him at any rate 
think that his presence gave her happiness. She became gloomy 
before she reached her new house, and never laid her gloom aside. 
He would have made a stmg^ for some domestio comfort, had taaj 
seemed to be within his reach. As it was, he struggled to domestie 
propriely, believing that he might so best bolster up bis preseat lot 
in life. But the task became harder and harder to him, and thf 
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gloom became denser and more dense. He did not think of het 
unhappiness, but of his own ; as she did not think of his tedium, hut 
of hers. If this bo domestic felicity ! ’* he would say to himself, as he 
Bat in his ann -chair, striviug to fix his attention upon a book. 

** If this be the happiness of married life ! *’ she thought, as she 
remained listless, without even the pretence of a book, behind her 
teacups. In truth she would not walk with him, not caring for such 
exercise round the pavement of a London square ; and he had reso- 
lutely dotorminod that she should not run into debt for carriage 
hire, lie was not a curmudgeon with his money ; he was no miser. 
But he had found that in marrying an earrs daughter he had made 
himself a poor man, and he was resolved that he would not also be 
an embarrassed man. 

When the bride heard that her mother and sister were about to 
escape to Baden-Baden, there rushed upon her a sudden hope that 
she might be able to accompany the flight. She would not be parted 
from her husband, or at least not so parted that the world should 
suppose that they had quarrelled. She would simply go away and 
make a long visit, — a very long visit. Two years ago a sojourn with 
her mother and Margoretta at Baden-Baden would not have offered 
to her much that was attractive ; but now, in her eyes, such a life 
seemed to be a life in Paradise. In truth, the tedium of those hours 
in Princess Boyal Orescent had been very heavy. 

But how could she contrive that it should be so 7 That conversa- 
tion with her mother had taken place on the day preceding the party, 
and Lady Be Gourcy had repeated it with dismay to Margaretta. 

** Of course he would allow her an income," Margaretta had 
coolly said. 

But, my dear, they have been married only ten weeks." 

** I don’t see why anybody is to be made absolutely wretched 
because they are married," Margaretta answered. ** I don’t want 
to persuade her to leave him, but if what she says is true, it must 
be yeiy uncomfortable." 

Crosbie had consented to go to the parly in Portman-square, 
but had not greatly eigoyed himself on that festive occasion. He 
stood about moodily, speaking hardly a word to any one. 
Oracle aspect of life seemed to have been altered during the last few 
months. It was here, in such spots as this that he had been used 
to find bis glory. On such occasions he had shone %ith peculiar 
li|^t, making envious the hearts of mtaj who watched the bxillianee 
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of his career os they stood aronnd in doll qnieseenoe. But now no 
one in those rooms had been more dnU, more silent, or less courted 
than he ; and yet he was established there as the son-in-law of that 
noble house. ** Bather slow work ; isn't it ? *’ Gazobee had said tl 
him, having, after many efforts, succeeded in reaching his brother- 
in-law in a comer. In answer to tliis Orosbie had only grunted. 
** As for myself," continuod Qazeboe, I would a deal sooner be at 
homo with my paper and slippers. It seems to me tliese sort of 
gatherings don’t suit married men." C'rosbie had again grunted, 
and had then escaped into another oomor. 

Groshie and his wife went homo together in a cab, — speecbless 
both of them. Akzandnna hated eabs,^lmt she had been plainly 
told that in such vehicles, and III Hack vshicles only, could she be 
allowed to travel. On the following morning he was at the breakfast- 
table punctually by nine, but she did not make her appearance till 
after he had gone to his odioe. Boon ai^er that, however, she was 
away to her mother and hoi sister ; but she was seated grimly ih 
her drawing-room when ho came in to see her, on his return to his 
house. Having said some word which might be taken for a greetmg, 
he was about to retire ; but she stopped him with a request that he 
would speak to her. 

** Certainly, " said he. ** I was only going to dress. It is nearly 
the half-hour." 

** I won’t keep you very long, and if dinner is a few minutes late 
it won’t signify. Mamma and Margaretta are going to Baden-Baden.’* 

** To Baden-Baden, are they ? " 

**Y6s; and they intend to remain there — ^for a considerable 
time." There was a little pause, and Alexandrina found it necessary 
to clear her voice and to prepare herself for further speech by a little 
cough. She*waB determined to make her proposition, but was rather 
afraid of the manner in which it might be first received. 

Has anything happened at Conrey Castlo ? " Groshie asked. 

<< No ; that is, yes ; there may have been some words between 
papa and mamma ; but 1 don’t quite know. That, howeWi does 
not matter now. Mamma is going, and purposes to xesnin' tbSSU 
for the rest of the year." 


And the house in town will be given up.*’ 

« 1 suppose so, but that will be as papa chooses. Have you iwf 
olgeotion tomy gomgwith mainiaa?*' " 

‘Wbat a question to be asked by a bride of ten 
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Blidluidi Itiurdly been a montli with her Julabitiid in her new house, 
ahd ivas now asking permission to leava it, and to leaTO him also, 
£or Hn indefinite number of months^ — ^perhaps for ever. But ehe 
showed no excitement as she made her request. There was neither 
sorrow, nor regret, nor hope in her face. She had not put on half 
the animation which she had once assumed in asking for the use, 
twice a week, of a carriage done up to look as though it were her 
own private possession. Croshie had then answered her with great 
sternness, and she had wept when his refusal was made certain to her. 
But there was to be no weeping now^ ^ She meant to go, — with his 
permission if he would accord it, and without if he should refuse it. 
The question of money was no doubt important, but Gazebee should 
manage that, — as be managed all thoso things. 

« Going with them to Baden-Baden 7 ** said Crosbie. ** For bow 
long ?” 

** Well ; it would be no use unless it were for some time.” 

** For how long a time do you mean, Alexandrina ? Speak out 
what you really have to say. For a month 7 ” 

Oh, more than that.” 

For two months, or six, or as long as they may stay there 7 ” 

** We could settle that afterwards, when 1 am there.” During 
all this time she did not once look into his face, though he was 
looking hard at her throughout. 

<* You mean,” said he, ** that you wish to go away from me.” 

In one sense it would be going away, certainly.” 

** Bat in the ordinary sense 7 is it not so ? When you talk of 
going to Baden-Baden for an unlimited number of months, have you 
any idea of coming back again 7 ” 

** Back to London, you mean 7 ” 

“ Back to me, — ^to my bouse, — ^to your duties as a wife I Why 
cannot you say at once what it is yon want? You wish to be 
separated from |me ? ” 

I am not happy here, — ^in this house.** 

" And who chose the house ? Did 1 want to come here 7 But 
it is not that. 2f you are not happy here, what conld you have in 
.any other house to loaake you happy ? 

** If you were left idope in this room for seven or eight hours at 
a time, without a soul to come to you, you would know what 1 mean« 
And even after that, it is not much better. You never speak to me 
when You are here.” 
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** 1 a U mj fiiizlt that nobody eomei to yoa? l!lie lud ^ 
Alexandrioa, that you will not leooncile yotur«elf|o the m a n n er 
of life which is suitable to my ineome. Yon are wrilohed beoania 
you cannot have yourself diiTen round the I cannot find 

you a carriage, and will not r^temf t to do so. You may go to 
Baden-Baden, if you please ; — that is, if your mother is willing to 
take you.” 

** Of course 1 must pay my own eicpenses," said Aleiandrina* 
But to this he made no answer on the moment* As soon as he had 
given his permission he had ri|||s fram his seat and was going, and 
her last words only caught him m the doorway* After all, would not 
this be tbe cheapest arrangement that he could make ? As he went 
through his calculations he stood up witii his dbow on the mantel- 
piece in his dressing-room. He had scolded his wife because she 
had been unhappy with him ; but had he not been quite as unhappy 
with her? Would it not l>o better that they should part in this 
quiet, half-unnoticed way ; — that they should part and never again 
come together ? He was lucky in this, that hitherto had some npon 
them no prospect of any little Grosbio to mar tbe advantages of such 
an arrangement. If he gave her four hundred a year, and allowed 
Gazeboe two more towards the paying off encumbrances, he would 
still havo BIX on which to ei\joy himself in London. Of course he 
could not live as he had lived in those happy days before his marriage, 
nor, independently of the cost, would such a mode of life be within 
his reach. But he might go to his club for his dinners ; he might 
smoko his cigar in luxury ; he would not be bound to that wooden 
home which, in spite of all his resolutions, had become ahnost unen^ 
durable to him. So he made his calculations, and found that it 
would be well that his bride should go. He would give over his house 
and his furniture to Gazebee, allowing Gkzebee to do as he would 
about that. To be once more a bachelor, in lodgings, with six 
hundred a year to spend on himself, seemed to him now such a 
prospect of happiucss that he almost became light-hearted as he 
dressed himself. He would let her go to Baden-Baden* 

There was nothing said about it at dinner, nor did he mention 
the subject again till the servant had left the tea-things on tho 
drawing-room table. ** You can go with your mother if yon like iV* 
he then said. 

« 1 think it will be best,” she answered. 

** Perhaps it will. At any rate you gnit yonxsalfi’* 
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** And ftbont money ? ** 

** Yon had better leave me to epeakto Gazebee about that/' 

** Very well. Will you have some tea ? ’* And then the whole 
thing wa.B finished. 

On the next day fhe went after lunch to her mother's house, and 
never came back again to Princess Boyal Crescent. During that 
morning she packed up those things which she cared to pack herself, 
and sent her sisters there, with an old family servant, to bring away 
whatever else might be supposed to belong to her. “Dear, dear,” 
said Amelia, “ what trouble I had in getting these things together for 
them, and only the other day. 1 can’t but think she’s wrong to go 
away." 

“ I don’t know," said Margaretta. “ She has not been so lucky as 
yon have in the man she has married. I always felt that she would 
find it difficult to manage him." 

“ But, my dear, she has not tried. She has given up at once. 
It isn’t management that was wanting. Tho fact is that when 
Alezondiina began she didn’t make up her mind to the kind of thing 
she was coming to. 1 did. 1 knew it wasn’t to be all party -going 
and that sort of thing. But 1 must own that Grosbie isn’t the same 
sort of man as Mortimer. I don’t think I could have gone on with 
him. You might as well have those small books put up ; he won’t 
care about them." And in this way Orosbie’s house was dismantled. 

She saw him no more, for he made no farewell visit to the house 
in Portman Square. A note had been brought to binn at his 
office: “1 am here with mamma, and may as well say good-by 
now. We start on Tuesday. If you wish to write, you can send 
your letters to tho housekeeper here. 1 hope you will make your- 
self comfortable, and that you will be well. Yours affectionately, 
A. G." He made no answer to it, but went that day and dined 
jit his dub. 

“ I haven’t seen you this age," said Montgomerie Dobbs. 

No. My wile is going abroad with her mother, and while she is 
away I shall come hack here again." 

There was nothing more said to him, and no one ever made any 
pfuizy shout his domestio affairs. It semned to him now as though 
lio had no fiiaiid mpjffieiently intimate with hin^ to ask him after 
his wife or familj. She was gone, and in a month’s time he Ibimd 
himself again in Mount Street, — ^beginning the worid with five 
hundred a year, apt six. Fm Mr. Gasebee, when the Tedtoning 
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came, showed him that a larger income' at the present moment was 
not possible for him. The countess had for a long time refused to 
let Lady Alexandrina go with her on so small a pittance as 
four hundred and fifty ; — ^and then were there not the in9urano6;» 
to be maintained ? 

But I think he would have conseutod to accept his liberty with 
three hundred a year, — so great to him was the relief. 


86-1 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

LILIAN DALE VANQUISHES HER MOTHER. 

Mrs. Dale had been present during the interview in which John 
Eames had made his prayer to her daughter, hut she had said little 
or nothing on that occasion. AH her wishes had been in favour of 
the suitor, but she had not dared to express them, neither had she 
dared to leave the room. It had been hard upon him to be thus 
forced to declare his love in the presence of a third person, but he 
had done it, and had gone away with his answer. Then, when the 
thing was over, Lily, without any communion with her mother, 
took herself off, and was no more seen till the evening hours had 
come on, in which it was natural that they should be together again. 
Mrs. Dale, when thus alone, had been able to think of nothing but this 
now suit for her daughter’s hand. If only it might be accomplished t 
If any words from her to Lily might be efficacious to such an end I 
And yet, hitherto, she had been afraid almost to utter a word. 

She knew that it was very difficult. She declared to herself over 
and over that he had come too soon, — that the attempt had been 
made too quickly after that other shipwreck. How was it possible 
that the ship should put to sea again at once, with all her timbers 
so rudely strained ? And yet, now that the attempt had been made, 
now that Eames had uttered his request and been sent away with an 
answer, she felt that she must at once speak to Lily on the subject, 
if ever she were to speak upon it. She thought that she under- 
stood her child and all her feelings. She recognized the violence 
of the shock which must be encountered before Lily could be brought 
to acknowledge such a change in her heart. But if the thing could 
he done, Lily would be a happy woman. When once done it would be 
»in all re^MBcta a blessiAi^* And if it were not done, might not Lily’s 
life be blank, loneljr, and loveless to the end ? Yet when Lily came 
down in tilie evening, with some light, half-joking word on her lips, as 
was usual to her, Ii&s. Dale was still afraid to venture upon her tasL 
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I fiupposo, mamma, we may consider it as a settled thing that 
everything must be again unpacked, and that the lodging scheme 
will bo given up.” 

“ I don’t know that, my dear.” 

“ Oh, but I do — after whM y«l. said just now. What geese 
everybody will think us 1 ” 

I shouldn’t care a bit for that, if we didn’t think ourselves 
geese, or if your undo did not think us so.” 

“ I believe he would think wc wertj swans. If I had over thought 
he would bo so much in eamost about ft . ur that ho would ever have 
cared about our being here, I would iievoi Kave voted for going. 
But he is so strange. Ho is affectionate when ho ought to be angry, 
and ill-natured when he ought to be gentle and kind.” 

** Ho has, at any rate, given us reason to feel sure of his affection.” 

** For us girls I never doubted it. But, mamma, I don’t think 
I /ould face Mrs. Boyoc. Alra. Ilcam «nd Mrs. Crump would be 
V rv bad, and Hopkins W(ruld ( 3iw< d<»wu upon us terribly when ho 
found that we had given way. But Mrs. Boyce would be worse 
than any of them. Can’t you fancy the tone of her congratulations ? ” 

‘‘ I tbink I should survive Mrs. Boyce.” 

** Ah, yes ; because we should have to go and tell her. I know 
your cewardico of old, mamma ; don't 1 ? And Bell wouldn’t care 
a bit, because of her lover. Mrs. Boyce will bo nothing to her. 
It is I that must bear it all. Well, I don’t mind ; I'll vote for 
staying if you will promise to he happy here. Oh, mamma, I’ll vote 
for anything if you will be happy.” 

“ And will you be happy ? ” 

Yes, as happy as the day is long. Only I know wo shall never 
see Bell. People never do see each other when they live just at that 
distance. It’s too near for long visits, and too far for short visits. 
I’ll tell you what ; we might make arrangements each to walk half- 
way, and meet at the comer of Lord De Gnest’s wood. I wonder 
whether they’d let us put up a seat there. I think we might have a 
little house and carry sandwiches and a botUe of beer. Couldn’t we 
see something of each other in that way f ” 

Thus it came to be the fixed idea of both of them that tliay 
would abandon their plan of migrating to Ouestwick, and on this 
subject they continued to talk over their tea-table ; but on that 
evening Mrs. Dale ventured to say nothing about John Eomes. 

But they did not even yet dam to commence the work of recall- 
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stracting tlieir old home. Bell mnst come back before they would do 
that, and the express assent of the squire must be formally obtained. 
Mrs. Dale must, in a degree, acknowledge herself to have been 
wrong, and ask to be forgiven for her contumacy. 

I suppose the three of us had better go up in sackcloth, and 
throw ashes on our foreheads as we meet Hopkins in the garden,” 
said Lily, “and then I know he’ll heap coals of fire on our heads by 
sending us an early dish of peas. And Dingles would bring us in a 
pheasant, only that pheasants don’t grow in May.” 

“ If the sackcloth doesn’t take an unpleasanter shape than that, 
I shan’t mind it.” 

“ That’s because you’ve got no delicate feelings. And then 
uncle Christopher’s gratitude ! ” 

“ Ah I I shall feel that.” 

“ But, mamma, we’ll wait till Bell comes home. She shall decide. 
She is going away, and therefore she’ll be free from prej^ce. If 
uncle offers to paint the house, — and I know he will, — thJIk I shall 
be humbled to the dust.” ' 

But yet Mrs. Dale had said nothing on the subject whi^ was 
nearest to her heart. When Lily in pleasantry had accused her 
of cowardice, her mind had instantly gone off to that other matter, 
and she had told herself that she was a coward. Why should sho 
be afraid of offering her counsel to her own child ? It seemed to 
her as though sho Lad neglected somo duty in allowing Crosbie’s 
conduct to have passed away without hardly a word of comment on 
it between herself and Lily. Should she not have forced upon her 
daughter’s conviction the fact that Crosbie had been a villain, and 
as such should be discarded from her heart ? As it was, Lily had 
spoken the simple truth when she told John Eames that she was 
dealing more openly with him on that affair of her engagement than 
she had ever dealt, even with her mother. Thinking of this as she 
sat in her own room that night, before she allowed herself to rest, 
Mrs. Dote resolved that on ^e next morning she would endeavour 
to make Lily see as she saw and think as she thought. 

She let breakfkst pass by before she began her task, and even 
then she did not ru^ at it at once. Lily sot herself down to her 
Nroik when the teaenpa were taken away, and Mrs. Dale went down 
to her kitchen as was her wont. It was nearly eleven before she 
seated herself in the pwdour, and even then she got her work-rhoia 
be^ her and took out her needle. 
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1 wonder how Bell gets ou with Lady Julia,” said Lily. 

“ Very well, I’m sure.” 

Lady Julia won’t bite her, I know, and 1 suppose her dismay 
at the tall footmen has passed off by this time.” 

** 1 don't know that they have any tall footmen.” 

Short footmen then, — yon know what 1 mean ; all the noble 
belongings. They must startle ono at ffrst, I’m sure, lot ono deter- 
mine ever so much not to be starihul. It’s n vorv moan thing, 
no doubt, to be afiuid of a lord merely beeause he i& a lord ; yet I’m 
sure I should be afraid at first, even of Lord Dc Guest, if 1 Hero 
stajing in the house. ’ 

It’s well you didn’t go then.” 

Yos, I think it is. Ik? 11 is of a firmer mind, and I dare say 
slie’ll get over it after the first day. Uot what on earth does she do 
there ? I wonder whether they mood their stoekings in such a 
bou.se as that.” 

Not in public, I should think. ’ 

In very grand houses tliey throw them away at once, I suppose* 
I’ve often thought about it. i)o you believe the Prime Minister 
ever has his shoes sent to a cobbler ? ” 

** Perhaps a regular shoemaker will condescend to mend a Prime 
Minister’s shoes.” 

^^Yuu do think they ore mended then? But who orders 
it? Does he see himself when there’s a littlo hole coming, as 
I do ? Docs on archbishop allow himself so many pairs of gloves 
in a year ?” 

“ Not very strictly, I should think.” 

** Then I suppose it comes to this, that he has a neW pair when- 
ever he wants them. But what constitutes the want? Does he ever 
gay to himself that they’ll do for another Sunday ? I remember the 
bishop coming here once, and he had a hole at tho end of his thumb. 
I was going to be confirmed, and 1 remember thinking that he ought 
to have been smarter.’* 

« Why didn’t you offer to mend it?” 

** I shouldn’t have dared for all the world,” 

The conversation had commmioed itself in a manner that did not 
promise mueh assistance to Mrs. Dane’s prqject. Whan Lily.gol 
upon any sabject, she was not easily induced to leave it, and whm 
h^ minA had twisted itself in one direethm, it was difficult to untml 
it. She was now bent on a consideration of the s m all er social hataia 
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of the high and mighty among us, and was asking her mother whether 
she supposed that the royal children ever carried halfpence in their 
pockets, or descended so low as fourpenny-bits. 

** 1 suppose they have pockets like other children,” said Lily. 

But her mother stopped her suddenly, — 

“ Lily, dear, I want to say something to you about John Eames.” 

« Mamma, I’d sooner talk about the Boyal Family just at pre- 
sent.” 

** But, dear, you must forgive me if I persist. I have thought 
much about it, and I’m sure you will not oppose me when I am 
doing what I think to bo my duty.” 

“ No, mamma ; I won’t oppose you, certainly.” 

“ Since Mr. Crosbie’s conduct was made known to you, I havo 
mentioned his name in your hearing very seldom.” 

“ No, mamma, you havo not. And I have loved you so dearly 
for your goodness to mo. Do not think that I havo not understood 
and known how generous you have been. No other mother ever 
was BO good as you have been. I have known it all, and thought of 
it every day of my life, and thanked you in my heart for your trusting 
silence. Of course, I understand your feelings. You think him bad 
and you hate him for whtit ho has done.” 

** I would not willingly hate any one, Lily.” 

** Ah, but you do hate him. If I wore you, I should hate him ; 
but I am not you, and I love him. I pray for his happiness every 
night and morning, and for hers. I have forgiven him altogether, 
and I think that he was right. When I am old enough to do so 
without being wrong, I will go to him and tell him so. I should 
like to hear of all his doings and all his success, if it were only 
possible. How, then, can you and I talk about him ? It is impos- 
sible. You have been silent and I have been silent, — let us remain 
silent.” 

It is not about Mr. Orosbie that I wish to speak. But I think 
you ought to understand that conduct such as his will he rebuked 
by all the world. You may forgive him, but you should acknow- 
ledge ” 

« Mamma, 1 don’t want to acknowledge anything ; — not about 
-ihim. There are things as to which a person cannot argue.” Mrs. 
Bale felt that this present matter was one as to which she could not 
argue. ** Of course, mamma,” continued Lily, ** 1 don’t want to op- 
pose yon in anything, but 1 think we had better be silent about this.’* 
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Of oonrs« I am thinking only of your failure happinesn." 
know yon are; but pray beliere me that you need not be 
alarmed. I do not mean to bo unhappy. Indeed, X tliiilk I may say 
I am not unhappy ; of oourso I have been UBAappy, — very tinhap]^ 
1 did think that my heart world b But that has passed away, 
and 1 believe I can be as happy as my neighbours. We>o all of us 
sure to have some troubles, as you used to tell ns when we were 
children.” 

Mrs. Dale felt that ^he had begun wrong, and that she would 
have been able to make better progre'?- had sh(> omitted all mention 
of Crosbie’s name. She know exactly what was tb it the wished to 
say, — what were the arguments whi'h she desuod to expound before 
her daughter; but she did not know what language to use, or how she 
might best pat her thoughts into wordN. She paused for a while, and 
Lily went on with hn work as though the conversation was over, 
tint the conversation was not ovci. 

It was about John lianies. and not about Mr. Crosbio, that I 
wished to speak to you. * 

** Oh, mamma ! ” 

** My dear, you must not hinder me in doing what I think to be a 
duty. I beard what ho said to you and what you replied, and of 
course 1 cannot but have my mmd full of the subject. Why should 
you set yourself against him in so fixed a manner?” 

** Because I love another man.” These words she spoke out loud, 
in a steady, almost dogged tone, with a cci'tain show of audacity, — 
as though aware that the declaration was unseemly, bat resolved 
that, though unseemly, it must be made. 

** But, Lily, that love, from its very nature, must cease ; or, 
rather, such love is not the same as that you felt when you thought 
that you were to he his wife.” 

** Yes, it is. If she died, and he came to me in five years' time, 1 
would still take him. I should think myself constrained to take him.” 

** But she is not dead, nor likely to die.” 

** That makes no difference. You don’t understand me, mamm a.” 

« I think 1 do, and I wont you to understand me also. I know 
how difficult is your position; 1 know what yonr feelings are; but I 
know this also, that if you could reason with yourself, and bring your- 
self in time to receive John Eames as a dear fnend ” 

1 did receive him as a dear friend. Why not ? He is * dear 
Mend. 1 love him heartily, — as you do.” 
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** You know what I mean ? ** 

** Yob, I do ; and I tell yon it is impossible.” 

If yon would make tbe attempt, all tliis misery would soon bo 
forgotten. If once you could bring yourself to regard him as a friend, 
who might become your husband, all this would be changed, — and I 
should see you happy ! ” 

“ You are sti*angely anxious to be rid of me, mamma ! ” 

“ Yes, Lily ; — to be rid of you in that way. If I could see you 
put your hand in his as his promised wife, I think that 1 should be 
the happiest woman in the world.*’ 

“ Mamma, I cannot make you happy in that way. If you really 
understood my feelings, my doing as you propose would make you 
very unhappy. I should commit a great sin, — the sin against which 
women should be more guarded than against any other. In my heart 
I am mari’ied to that other man. I gave myself to him, and loved 
him, and rejoiced in his love. When he kissed me I kissed him 
again, and I longed for his kisses. I seemed to live only that he 
might caress mo. All that time I never felt myself to be wrong,— 
because he was all in all to me. 1 was his own. That has been 
changed, — ’to my great misfortune ; but it cannot be undone or for- 
gotten. I cannot be the girl I was before ho came here. There are 
things that will not have themselves buried and put out of sight, as 
though they had never been. I am as you are, mamma,— widowed. 
But you have your daughter, and I have my mother. If you will be 
contented, so will I.” Then she got up and threw herself on her 
mother’s neck. 

Mrs. Dale’s argument was over now. To such an appeal as that 
last made by Lily no rejoinder on her part was possible. After that 
she was driven to acknowledge to herself that she must be silent. 
Years as they rolled on might make a change, but no reasoning 
could be of avail. She embraced her daughter, weeping over her,— 
wheteas Lily’s eyes were dry. ** It shall be as you will,” Mrs. Dale 
murmured. 

** Yes, as I will. I shall have my own way ; shall I not ? That is 
all I want ; to be a^tyrant over you, and make you do my bidding in 
^erything, as a well-behaved mother should do. But 1 won’t be 
Hbm m my orderings. If you will only be obedient, I will be bo 
gracious to you 1 There’s Hopkins again. I wonder whether he haa 
come to knock us down and trample upon us with another speech.” 

Hopkins knew very well to which window he must come, as only 
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one of the rooms was at the present time babitoble. He enne up to 
the dining-room, and almost flattoned his nose against the glass. 

“ Well, Hopkins/’ said Lily, “ here we are.” Mrs. Dale had 
tamed her &ce away, for she knew that tkS tears wero still on 
check. 

“ Yes, miss, I see you. I want to speak to your mamma, miss.” 

“ Come round,” said Lily, anxious to spare her mother the 
necessity of showing herself at once. ** It's too cold to open the 
window; come round, and I’ll open the door.” 

“Too cold!’ muttered Hopkins. ai>' he went. “ They’ll find it 
a deal colder in lodgings at Guestwiik. H.>w(!yer, he went round 
through the kitchen, and Lily met him iu tbe hall. 

“ Well, Hopkins, what is it^ Mamina has got a headache.’" 

“ Got a headache, has slie 9 J won’t make her hoadacho no 
worse. It’s my opinion that here’s nothing for a headache so good 
.jkS flesh air. Only home pooph can t a bear to be hlowed upon, not 
ijr a minute. If yon doit t l*'i dov.ii iho lights in a gi’ccnhouse more 
or less every day, you >1 never get any plants,— never and it’s 
just the same with tlio grapes. Is I to go back and say as how I 
couldn’t see her ? ” 

“ You can come in if yon like; only be quiet, you know.” 

** Ain’t I ollays quiet, miss ? Did anybody ever hear me raiifc- 
page ? If you please, ma’am, the squire’s come home.” 

“ What, home from Gucstwick ? Has he brought Mias Bell ?” 

‘*He ain’t brought none but hisself, ’cause he come on horse- 
back ; and it’s my belief he’s going back almost immediate. But he 
wants you to come to him, Mrs. Dale.” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll come at once.” 

“ He bade me say with his kind love. I don't know whether that 
makes any difierenee.” 

“ At any rate. I’ll come, Hopkins.” 

“ And I ain’t to say nothing about the headache ? ” 

** About what ?” said Mrs. Dale. 

No, no, no, ” said Lily. Matwiga will be there at once. Go 
and ten my uncle, there’s a good man,” and she put up her hand and 
hacked him out of the room. 

** 1 don’t believe she’s giot no headache at all,” said Hoptee » 
grumbling, as he returned through the back premises. ** What liea 
gentlefolks do teUt If I said I’d a headache when 1 ought te he ctal 
among the things, what would they say to me ? But a peer amt 
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mustn’t never lie, nor yet drink, nor yet do nothing.” And so he 
went hack with his message. 

** What can have brought your uncle homo ? ” said Mrs. Dale. 

** Just to look after the cattle, and to see that the pigs are not all 
dead. My wonder is that he should ever have gone away.” 

I must go up to him at once.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course.” 

** And what shall 1 say about the house ? ” 

“ It’s not about that, — at least I think not. I don’t think he’ll 
speak about that again till you speak to him.” 

“ But if he does ?” 

** You must put your trust in Providence. Declare you’ve got a 
bad headache, as I told Hopkins just now ; only you would throw me 
over by not understanding. I’ll walk with you down to the bridge.” 
So they wont off together across the lawn. 

But Lily was soon left alone, and continued her walk, waiting for 
her mother’s return. As she wont round and round the gravel paths, 
she thought of the words that she had said to her mother. She had 
declared that she also was widowed. And so it should be,” she 
said, debating the matter with herself. “ What can a heart be worth 
if it can be transferred hither and thither as circumstances and con- 
venience and comfort may require ? "When he held me here in his 
arms” — and, as the thoughts ran through her brain, she remembered 
the very spot on which they had stood — “oh, my love!” sho had 
said to him then as she returned his kisses — “ oh, my love, my dove, 
my love I ” “ When he held me here in his arms, I told myself that 

it was right, because he was my husband. He has changed, but I 
have not. It might be that I should have ceased to love him, and 
then I should have told him so. 1 should have done as he did.” 
But, as she came to this, she shuddered, thinking of the Lady 
Alexandrina. “ It was very quick,” she said, still speaking to her- 
self; “very, very. But then men are not the same as women.” 
And she walked on eagerly, hardly remembering where she was, 
over it ah, as she did daily; lemembering every little 
thonght and word ^ those few eventful months in which (die had 
learned to regard OrcBbie as her husband and master. She had 
da<dared that ^ had^conqnered her unhappiness; but there were 
knnmcnts in which she iras ahnost wild with mieefy. “ 1?tll me t^ 
forget him!” she fuH, is the one thing which fiU' new bn 
foigotteiL*^ 
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At last she heard her mother's step oommg dosn across the 
sqnire’s garden, and she took up her post at the bridge. 

“ Stand and dehTer,” she said, as her mother pat her foot upon 
the plank. “ That is, if you've got anything vorQi dehvenng. 
an} thing settled?” 

« Come np to the honse,” said Dale, "and I'D tell you all.” 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

THE FATE OF THE SMALL HOUSE. 

There was something in the tone of Mrs. Bale’s voice, as she desired 
her daughter to come up to the house, and declared that her budget 
of news should be opened there, which at once silenced Lily’s assumed 
pleasantry. Her mother had been away fully two hours, during which 
Lily had still continued her walk round the garden, till at last she 
had become impatient for her mother’s footstep. Something serious 
must have been said between her uncle and her mother during those 
long two hours. The interviews to which Mrs. Dale was occasionally 
summoned at the Great House did not usually exceed twenty minutes, 
and the upshot would be communicated to the girls in a turn or two 
round the garden ; but in the present instance Mrs. Dale positively 
declined to speak till she was seated within the house. 

“ Did he come over on purpose to see you, mamma ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, I believe so. He wished to see you, too ; but I 
asked his permission to postpone that till after 1 had talked to you.” 

“ To see me, mamma ? About what ? ” 

To kiss you, and bid you love him ; solely for that. He has 
not a word to say to you that will vex you.” 

** Then 1 will kiss him, and love him, too.” 

** Yes, you will when 1 have told you all. I have promised him 
solemnly to give up all idea of going to Guestwick. So that is 
over.” 

“ Oh, oh I And we may begin to unpack at once ? What an 
epkode in one’s life ! ” 

** We may certainly unpack, for I have pledged myself to him ; 
und he is to go into Guestwick himself and arrange about the 
lodgings.” 

** Does Hopkins know it ? ” 
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** I should think not yet/* 

** Nor Mrs. Boyce ! lijamma, I don't believe I shall be able to 
survive this next week. We shall look such fools 1 I'll tell you wliat 
wo’ll do ; — it will be the only comfort I can have ; — ^wo’ll go to wor^ 
and get everything back into its place before comes home, so i%o 
to surprise her." 

What 1 in two days ? " 

Why not ? I’ll make Hopkins come and help, and then he’ll 
not be so bad. I’ll begin at once and go to the blankets and beds, 
because I can undo them myself." 

** But I haven’t half told yon ^ ; and. uidfHjd, 1 don’t know how 
to make you understand what passed between us. He is very un- 
happy about Bernard; Bernard bits detemuned to go abroad, and 
may be away for year<i.' 

One can hardly bbuue a man for fi||j)owing np his profession." 

** There was no blaminj^. only said that it was very sad for 
him that, in his old age, bo -^hoiiid be left alone. This was before 
there was any talk about om romai nng. Indeed he seemed deter- 
mined not to ask that again ab u favour. 1 could see that in his eye, 
and I understood it from his tone. He w'ont on to speak of you and 
Bell, saying how well he loved you both ; but that, unfortunately^ 
his hopes regarding you had not been fulfilled. " 

** Ah, but ho shouldn’t have had hopes of that sort." 

** Listen, my dear, and I think that you will not feel angry with 
him. He said that he felt his liouso had never been pleasant to you. 
Then there followed words which I could not repeat, even if I could 
remember them. He smd much about myself, regretting that (he 
feeling between us had not been more kindly. ' But my heart,’ be" 
said, ^ has ever been kinder than my words.’ Then 1 got np from 
where 1 was seated, and going over to him, 1 told him that we would 
remain here." 

** And what did he eaj? ’’ 

I don’t know what he said. 1 know that 1 was ciTiiig, imd 
that he kissed me. It was the first time in his lifr. I know dmi 
he was pUased, — beyond measure pleaeed. After a while be beoame 
animated, and talked of dmng ever so many things. He pinmiaed 
that voy painting whM you qmke.*’ 

Ah, yes, I knew it; and Hopkine wiU be hmm with ika pew 
before dinner-tune to-morrow, and DingHei wsdi hie ihwideif 
limeihwed with wUnte. And then l£nLB()yeel Xammap Iw 4id&t 
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think of Mrs. Boyce ; or, in veiy charity of heart, he would still 
have maintained his sadness.” 

** Then he did not think of her ; for when I left him he was not 
at all sad. But I haven't told yon half yet.” 

** Dear mo, mamma ; was there more than that ? ” 

“ And I’ve told it all wrong; for what I’ve got to tell now was 
said before a word was spoken about the house. He brought it in 
just after what he said about Bernard. He said that Bernard would, 
of course, bo his heir.” 

“ Of course ho will.” 

** And that he should think it wrong to encumber the property 
with any charges for you girls.” 

** Mamma, did any one ever ” 

“ Stop, Lily, stop ; and make your heart kinder towards him if 
you can.” 

** It is kind ; only I hate to be told that I’m not to have a lot of 
money, as though I had ever shown a desire for it. I have never 
envied Bernard his man-servant, or his maid-servant, or his ox, or 
his ass, or anything that is his. To tell the truth I didn’t even wish 
it to be Boll’s, because I knew well that there was somebody she 
would like a great deal better than ever she could like Bernard.” 

“ I shall never get to the end of my story.” 

“ Yes, you will, mamma, if you persevere.” 

** The long and the short of it is this, that he has given Bell three 
thousand pounds, and has given you throe thousand also.” 

“ But why me, mamma ? ” said Lily, and the colour of her cheeks 
became red as she spoke. There should if possible be nothing more 
said about John Eames ; but whatever might or might not be the 
necessity of speaking, at any rate, let there be no mistake. ** But 
why me, mamma ? ” 

“ Because, as he explained to me, he thinks it right to do the 
same by each of you. The money is yours at this moment, — to buy 
hair-pins with, if you please. I had no idea that he could command 
so large a sum.” 

« Three thousand pounds! The last money Jbe gave me was 
half-a-crown, and 1 thought that he was so stingy ! I particularly 
wanted ten shillings. 1 should have liked it so much better now if 
he had given me a nice new five-pound note.” 

“ You’d better tell him so.” 

No ; because then he’d give me that too. But with five pounds 
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1 should have the feeling that I might do what 1 liked with it 
buy a dressing-case, and a thing for a squirrel to ran round in. But 
nobody ever gives girls money like that, so that they can enjoy it," 

Oh, Lily ; you ungrateful child 1 " 

No, I deny it. I’m not ungrateful. I'm very grateful, beSause 
his heart was softened — and because he cried and kissed you. I’ll 
be ever so good to him ! But how I’m to thank him for giving me 
three thousand pounds, I cannot thmk. It’s a sort of thing altogether 
beyond my line of life. It sounds hke something that's to come to 
mo in another world, but which I don’t want quite yet I am grateful, 
but with a misty, mazy soit of gratitudf^ tell mo how soon 

I shall have a new pair of Balmoral bursts Uicauso of this money? 
If that were brought home to me I think it would enliven my 
gratilude." 

The squire, as ho lode back to CI||||||iwiok, fell again from that 
animation, which Mrs. Dale hati ch^senb^, into his natural sombro 
niood. He thought much i>f his pasi lile, deciaiing to himself the 
truth of those words m ahicJi ho had told his sister-in-law that his 
heart had ever been kinder than his w’^ords. But the world, and all 
those nearest to him in the woild, had judged him always by his 
words rather than by his heart. They had taken the appearance, 
which he could not command or alter, rather than the facte, of which 
ho had been the master. Had he not been good to all his relations ? 
— and yet was there one among them that cared for him ? ** I’m 
almost sorry that they are going to stay,’’ ho said to himself ; — 
** I know that I shall disappoint them.’’ Yet when he met Bell at 
the Manor House he accosted her cheerily, telling her with much 
appearance of satisfaction that that flitting into Gnestwick was not 
to be accomplished. 

“ I am so glad,’* said she. “ It is long since I wished it.’’ 

And I do not think your mother wishes it now." 

** I am sure she does not. It was all a misunderstanding from the 
first. When humo of us could not do all that you wished, we thought 

it better " Then Bell paused, finding that she would get herself 

into a mess if she persevered. 

** We will not say any more about it,’’ said the squire. “ The 
thing is over, and I am very glad that it should be so pleasantly 
aettled. I was talking to Dr* Crofts yesterday.*’ 

“ Were you, uncle ? ’* 

** Yes ; and he is to come and stay with me the day before ho is 

VOL. n. B9 
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married. We have arranged it all. And we'U^have the breakfast up 
at the Great House. Only you must fix the day. 1 should say some 
time in March. And, my dear, you'll want to moke yourself hno ; 
here's a little money for you. You are to spend that before your 
marriage, you know.” Then ho shambled away, and as soon as he 
was alone, again became sad and despondent. He was a man for 
whom we may predicate some gentle sadness and continued despon- 
dency to the end of his life’s chapter. 

We left John Eames in the custody of Lady Julia, who had over- 
taken him in the act of erasing Lily’s name from the railing which 
ran across the brook. He had been premeditating an escape home 
to his mother’s house in Guestwick, and thence back to London, 
without making any further appearance at the Manor House. But 
as soon as he heard Lady Julia’s step, and saw her figure close upon 
him, he knew that his was cut oif &om him. Bo he allowed 

himself to be led away quietly up to the house. With Lady Julia 
herself he openly discussed the whole matter, — telling her that his 
hopes were over, his happiness gone, and his heart half-broken. 
Though he would perhaps have cared but little for her congratulations 
in success, ho could make himself more amenable to consolation and 
sympathy ii'om her than from any other inmate in the earl’s house. 

I don’t know what I shall say to your brother,” he whispered to 
her, as they approached the side door at which she intended to enter. 

Will you let mo break it to him ? After that he will say a few 
words to you of course, but you need not be afraid of him.” 

“ And Mr. Dale?” said Johnny. “ Everybody has heard about 
it. Everybody will know what a fool I have made myself.” She 
suggested that the earl should speak to the squire, assured him that 
nobody would think him at all foolish, and then loft him to make 
his way up to his own bedroom. When there ho found a letter 
&om Cradcll, which had been delivered in his absence; but the 
contents of that letter may best be deferred to the next chapter. 
G^ey were not of a nature to give him comfort or to add to his 
Borrow. 

About on hour before dinner there was a knock at his door, and 
the earl himself, when summoned, made his appearance in the room. 
He was dressed in his usual farming attire, having been caught by 
Lady Julia on his fh^t approach to the house, and had come away 
direct to his young Mend, after been duly trained in what he 

qnght to say by his kind-hearted siilitr. 1 am not, however, prepared 
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to declare that he strictly followed his sister's teaching in ull that he 
said upon the occasion. 

“ Well, my hoy,” ho began, so the young lady has been 
perverse.” 

“Yes, my lord. That hj I vlon’t know about being perverse. 
It is all over.” 

“ That’s as may bo, Johmiy. As far an I know, not half of them 
accept their lovers the first time of u&king. ’ 

“ \ shall not ask her again.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will. You dou’l w au t./ sa / you are angry with 
her for refusing you.” 

“Not in the least. I have ro t.» be angry. I am only 
angry with myself for I'oiug such a fool, Lord De Guest. I wish 
I had been dead befon 1 ( aine down inm on this eiTond. Now 1 
think of it, I know tlicie ar(^ ho itiOcuyipkutgB which ought to have 
i .idc me pure how it ^^oul(i bo. ' 

“ I don’t see that at ull. \ou come down again,— let me see, — 
it’s May now. Say you (otne when the shooting begins in September. 
If ne can’t get you lea\e of ahscncc in any other way, we’ll make 
old Bufilo come too. Only, by George, I believe he'd shoot ns all. 
But never mind ; wo ’ll manage that. You keep up your spirits till 
Sepiombor, and then we’ll fight the battle another way. The squire 
shall get up a little party for tlie bride, and my lady Lily must go 
then. You shall meet her so ; and then we’ll shoot over the squire’s 
land. Wc’ll bring you together so ; you sec if wo don’t. Lord bless 
me ! Kofused once ! My belief is, that in these days a girl thinks 
notliing of a man till she has refused him half-a-dozen times.” 

“ I don’t think Lily is nt all like that.” 

“ Look here, Johnny. I have not a word to say against Miss 
Lily. I like her very much„ and think her one of tho nicest girls 1 
know. W^hen she’s your wife, I’ll love her dearly, if she’ll let me. 
But she’s made of the same stuff as other girls, and will act in tho 
same way. Thuigs have gone a little astray among you, and th^ 
won't right themselves all in a minute. Bho knows now what your 
feelings are, and she’ll go on thinking of it, till at last yon’U be in her 
thoughts more than that other fellow. Don’t tell me about her be- 
coming an old maid, because at her time of life she has bemi so 
unfortunate as to come across a^alse-heaited man like that. It may 
take a little time ; but if yoQ*tt cany on and not he down-hearted, 
you’ll find it will all come right in the end. Eveiybody doesn’t get 
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all tixat they want in a minute. How I shall quiz yon about all this 
when you have been two or three years married ! ” 

** 1 don’t think I shall ever be able to ask her again ; and I feel 
sure, if I do, that her answer will be the same. She told me in so 
^any words ; but never mind, I cannot repeat her words.” 

** I don’t want you to repeat them ; nor yet to heod them beyond 
their worth. Lily Dale is a very pretty girl ; clever, too, I believe, 
and good, I’m sure ; but her words are not more sacred than those 
of other men or women. What she has said to you now, she means, 
no doubt ; but the minds of men and women are prone to change, i 
especially when such changes are conducive to their own happiness.” 

At any rate I’ll never forget your kindness, Lord Do Guest.” 

“ And there is one other thing I want to say to you, Johnny. A 
man should never allow himself to bo cast down by anything, — not 
outwardly, to the eyes of odier men.” 

** But how is he to help it ?” 

His pluck should prevent him. You were not afraid of a roaring 
bull, nor yet of that man when you thrashed him at the railway station. 
You’ve pluck enough of that kind. You must now show that you’ve 
that other kind of pluck. You know the story of the boy who would 
not cry though the wolf was gnawing him underneath his frock. 
Most of us have some wolf to gnaw us somewhere ; but we are 
generally gnawed beneath our clothes, so that the world doesn’t see ; 
and it behoves us so to bear it that the world shall not suspect. The 
man who goes about declaring himself to be miserable will be not 
only miserable, but contemptible as well.” 

** But the wolf hasn’t gnawed me beneath my clothes ; everybody 
knows it.” 

** Then let those who do know it learn that you are able to bear 
such wounds without outward complaint. I tell you fairly that I 
cannot sympathire with a lackadaisical lover.” 

** 1 know that I have made myself ridiculous to everybody. 1 
wish I had never come here. I wish you had never seen me.” 

** Don’t say that, my dear boy ; but take my advice for what it is 
worth. And remember what it is that I say ; with your grief I do 
sympathize, but not with any outward expression of it ; — not with 
^elanchply looks, and a sad voice, and an unhappy gait. A man 
should always be able to drink his wine and seem to enjoy it. If he 
can’t, he is so much less of a man thhn he would be otherwise, — ^not 
so much more, as some people seem to think. Now get younelf 
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dressed, my dear fellow, and come down to dinner as though- nothing 
had happened to you.” 

As soon as the earl was gone John looked at his watch and saw that 
it still wanted some forty minutes to dinner. Fifteen minutes would 
suffice for him to dress, and therefore there was time sufficient for 
him to seat himself in his arm-ohaii' and think over it all. He had 
for a moment been veiy angiy when his fxiend had told him that he 
could not sympathize with a lackadaisical lover. It was an ill-natnred 
word. He felt it to be so when he heard it, and so he continued ta 
think during the whole of the half-hour thht ho sat in that chair. 
But it probably did liim more good than any word that the carl had 
ever spoken to him, — or any other word that could have used. 
** Lackadaisical 1 I'm not lackadaisical,” ho said to himself, jumping 
up from his chair, and instantly sitting down again. ** 1 didn't say 
anything to him. I didn’t tell him. 4 Why did he come to me?” 
A.ud yet, though be endf^nvoured to abuse Lord Be Guest in his 
thoughts, he knew that Lord Do (ruest was right, and that ho was 
wrong. Ho knew that he had betu lackadaisical, and was ashamed 
of himself ; and at once resolved that ho would henceforth demean 
himself us though no calamity had happened to him. I’ve a good 
mind to take him at his word, and drink wine till I'm drunk.” Then 
he strove to get up his courage by a song. 

If blio be not fair for me, 

What care I how 

“ But I do care. What stuff it is a man writing poetry and 
patting into it such lies as that ! Everybody knows that he did eigre, 
— that is, if ho wasn't a heartless beast.” 

But nevertheless, when the time came for him to go down into 
the drawing-room he did make the effort which his friend hod 
counselled, and walked into the room with less of that hang-dog look 
than the earl and Lady Julia had expected. They were both there, 
as was also the squire, and Bell followed him in less than a minute. 

<‘You haven't seen Crofts to-dpy, John, have you?” said the 
earl. 

« No ; I haven’t been anywhere his way I” 

** His way ! His ways are every way, I take it. I wanted him 
to come and diue, but he seemed to think it improper to eat two 
dinners in the same house two days running. Isn't that his thsarr. 
Miss Bale ?” 
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*• Tm snreldon’t know, Lord Do Gnosi. At any rate, it isn’t mine.’" 

So they went to their feast, and before his last chance was over 
John Eames found himself able to go through the pretence of ei\joying 
his roast mutton. 

There can, I think, bo no doubt that in all such calamities as 
that which he was now suffering, the agony of the misfortune is much 
increased by tho conviction that the facts of the case are known to 
those round about the sufferer. A most warm-hearted and intensely- 
feeling young gentleman might, no doubt, cat an excellent dinner 
after being refused by the girl of his devotions, provided that ho had 
reason to believe that none of those in whose company he ate it 
knew anything of his rejection. But the same warm-hearted and 
intensely-feeling young gentleman would find it very difficult to go 
through tho ceremony with any appearance of true appetite or 
gastronomic enjoyment, if he were aware that all his convives knew 
all the facts of his little misfortune. Generally, we may suppose, a 
man in such condition goes to his club for his dinner, or seeks 
consolation in the shades of some adjacent Biclimond or Hampton 
Court. There ho meditates on his condition in silence, and does 
ultimately enjoy his little plate of whitebait, his cutlet and his 
moderate pint of sheny. He probably goes alone to tho theatre, and, 
in his stall, speculates with a bomowhat bitter sarcasm on the vanity 
of the world. Then he returns home, sad indeed, but with a 
moderated sadness, and as he puffs out the smoke of his cigar at the 
open window, — with perhaps the comfort of a little brandy-and-water 
at his elbow, — swears to himself that, ** By Jove, he’ll have another 
try for it.” Alone, a man may console himself, or among a crowd of 
unconscious mortals ; but it must be admitted that the position of 
John Eames was severe. He had been invited down there to woo 
Lily Dale, and the squire and Bell had been asked to be present at 
the wooing. Had it all gone well, nothing could have been nicer. 
He would have been the hero of the hour, and everybody would have 
sung for him his song of triumph. But everything had not gone 
well, and he found it very difficult to carry himself otherwise than 
lackadaisically. On the whole, however, his effort was such that tho 
earl gave him [credit fot his demeanour, and told him when parting 
him for the bight that he was a fine fellow, and that eveiything 
mrIA go right with him yet. 

“ And yon mustn’t be angry with me for speaking harshly to 
you,” he said. 
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“ I wasn’t a bit angry.” 

** Yes, you were ; and I rather meant that you should bo. Bat 
you mustn’t go away in dudgeon.” 

He stayed at the Manor House one day longer, and then b> 
returned to his room at the lucoma-hx Offiice, to the disagreoablu 
sound of Sir RafBo’s little beU, and the much more disagreeable sound 
of Sir Raffle’s big voice. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

JOHN EAMES BECOMES A MAN. 

Eames, when he was half way np to London in the railway carriage 
took out from his pocket a letter and read it. During the fonner 
portion of his journey he had been thinking of other things ; but 
gradually ho had resolved that it would be bettor for him not to think 
more of those other things for the present, and therefore he had 
recourse to his letter by way of dissipating his thoughts. It was 
from Cradell, and ran as follows : — 


Income-Tax OfficCyMay ^ — 186-. 

Mt deab Joun, — I hope the tidings which I ha^c to give you will not make 
you angry, and that you will not think I am untrue tq the great friendship 
which I have for you because of that which I am now going to tell you. Tliero 
is no man — [and the word man was underscored] — there is no man whoso regard 
I value so highly ns I do j ours ; and though I feel that you can have no just 
ground to be displeased with me after all that I have heard you say on many 
occasions, nevertheless, in matters of the heart it is very hard for one person to 
understand the sentiments of another, and when the affections of a lady arc 
concerned, I know what quarrels will sometimes arise. 

Eames, when he had got so far as this, on the first perusal of the 
letter, knew well what was to follow. “ Poor Caudle ! ” he said to him- 
self; “ he’s hooked, and he’ll never get himself off the hook again,” 

But let that bo as it may, the matter has now gone too far for any alteration 
to be made by me ? nor would any mere earthly inducement suffice to change 
mo. The claims of friendship are very strong, but ihoee of love are paramount. 
Of course 1 know all that has passed between you and Amelia Roper. Much 
of this I had heard from yon before, but the rest she has now told me with that 
^re-minded honesty which is the most remarkable feature in' her character. 
Ibe^ confessed that at one fime she felt attached to you, and that she was 
indifM by your persevenmee to allow you to regard her as your fiancy. [Fancy- 
girl he probably conceived to be the vulgar English for the elegant term which 
he used.] But aU that must be over between yon now. Amelia hoe promUed 
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ft) be mine — [this also was iiiider8oored]^aiid mine I intend that she shall be, 
That you may find in the kind smiles of L. D. consolation for any disa(vpoint 
mcnt which this may occasion yon, is the ardent wish of yonr true friend, 

Jossrn Caapkll. 

P.S— Perhaps I had better toll yon the whole. Mrs. Roper has been in 
some trouble about her house. She is a little in arrears with her rent, and 
some bills have not been paid As she evplained that she has been brought 
into this by those dreadful Lnpe:ccs I ha\e consented to take the house into 
my own hands, and have given bills to one or two tradesmen for small amounts. 
Of course she will take them up, bnt it was rite credit that was wanting. She 
will cariy on the house, but I Hhall, in fuct.V the (•lomietor. I suppose it 
will not suit you nov to icmain here, hut ihutM you think I might make it 
comfortable enough for some of oar fellows; snv half^n-dcMou, or so ? That is 
Mrs. Roper’s idea, and I certainly think it ia not a bad one. Onr first efibrts 
must be to get rid of the Lupexea^ Miss Spruce goes uAot wc^^V. the 
meantime wo'arc all taking our meals up iu our own roomH, so that there is 
nothing for the Lupexes to unt. Bui they don’t seem to mind that, and still 
k^-ep the sitting-room and bcdinom Wc mean to lock thorn out after 
Tuesda} , and send all Uieir ln>v t<» tlu puhlit-honse. 

Poor Gradell ! Eames, as ho throw liimsolf back upon his aoat 
and contemplated the depth of misfortune into which his friend had 
fallen, began to be almost in love with his own position. Ho himself 
was, no doubt, a very miserable fellow. There was only one thing 
in life worth living for, and that he could not get. He hod been 
thinking for the last three days of throwing himself before a loco* 
motive steam-engine, and was not quite sure that he would not do it 
yet ; but, nevertheless, his placo was a place among the gods as 
compared to that which poor CradeU had selected for himself. To 
be not only the husband of Amelia Eoper, but to havo been driven to 
take upon himself as his bride*s fortune the whole of his future 
mother-in-law’s debts ! To find himself the owner of a very indif* 
ferent lodging-house; — ^the owner as regarded all responsibility, 
though not the owner as regarded any possible profit 1 And then, 
above and almost worse than all the rest, to find himself saddled 
with the Lupexes in the beginning of his career I Poor CradeU 
indeed! 

Karnes had not taken his things away from the lodging-house 
before he left London, and therefore determined to drive to Burton 
Crescent immediately on his airival, not with the intention of 
remaining there, even for a night, but that he mi^t bid them lare- 
well, speak his congratulations to Amelia, and arrange for his final 
settlement with Mrs. Roper. It idumld have been eiqplained in the 
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last chapter that the earl had told him before parting with him that 
his want of Buccess with Lily would make no difference as regarded 
money. John had, of ooureo, expostulated, saying that he did not 
want anything, and would not, under his existing circumstances, 
accept anything ; but the carl was a man who knew how to have his 
own way, and in this matter did have it. Our friend, therefore, was 
a man of wealth when ho returned to London, and could tell Mrs. 
Eoper that he would send her a cheque for her little balance as soon 
as he reached his office. ’ 

He arrived in the middle of the day, — not timing his return at 
all after the usual manner of Government clerks, who generally 
manage to roach the metropolis not more than half an hour before 
the moment at which they are bound to show themselves in their 
seats. But he had come back two days before he was dpe, and had 
run away from the country as though London in May to him wore 
much pleasanter than the woods and fields. But neither had London 
nor the w’oods and fields any infinenco on his retum. Ho had gone 
down that ho might throw himself at the feet of Lily Dale, — gone 
down, as he now confessed to himself, with hopes almost triumphant, 
and he had returned because Lily Dale would not have him at her 
feet. ** I loved him, — ^him, Crosbie, — ^better than all the world 
besides. It is still the same. I still love him better than all the 
world.” Those were the words which had diiven him back to 
London ; and having been sent away with such words as those, it 
' was little matter to him whether ho reached his office a day or two 
sooner or later. The little room in the city, even with the accom- 
paniment of Sir Baffie's bell and Sir Baffle's voice, would be now 
more congenial to him than Lady Julia's dravfing-room. He would 
therefore present himself to Sir Baffle on that very afternoon, and 
expel some interloper from his seat. But he would first call in 
Burton Crescent and say farewell to the Bopers. 

The door was opened for him by the faithful Jemima. “Mr. 
Heames, Mr. Heames t ho dear, ho dear ! ” and the poor girl, who 
had always taken his side in the adventures of the lodging-house, 
raised her hands on high and lamented the fate which had separated 
her ftkvourite from its fortunes. “ 1 suppose you knows it all. Mister 
^hnny ? ” Mister Johnny said that he believed he did know it all, 
Sd asked for the mistress of the house. Yes, sure enough, she’^ 
at homo. She don’t dare stir out much, ’cause of them Lupexes, 
Ain’t this a pretty game ? No dinner and no nothink ! Them boxee 
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is Miss Sprace's. She’s agoing now, this midate. You’ll hnd ’em 
all upstairs in the drawen-room.” So upstairs into the drawing-room 
he went, and there he found the mother and daughter, and with th eii 
Miss Spruce, tightly packed up in her bonnet and shawl. ** Don’t 
mother,” Amelia was saying ; “ what’s the good of going on in Uiat 
way ? If she chooses to go, let her go.” 

“ But sho’s been with mo now so many years,” said Mrs. Bopor, 
sobbing ; ‘‘and I’ve always done evervlliing lor her ! Haven’t I, now, 
Sally Spruce ? ” It struck Eames imucMiiatolv that, tluvugh bo had 
been an inmate in the house for Iwo years lie had nmer before heard 
that maiden lady’s Chi'isrtian name. SpMicc- was the fk'it to 

see Eames as he entered the room, ft i > i>’ ohalih' ^^*at Mrs. lloper’s 
pathos might have produced some answoniig pathos on her part had 
she remained unobserved, but the sight of a young muu brought* hor 
back to her usual state of quiescence. I am only on old woman,” 
said she ; ** and here’s Mr. Eame . couio hack iigiiin.” 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Kopor Imw ti yo do,- —Amelia? how 
d’ye do, Miss Spruce ? ” and lie shf»ok hands with them all. 

“Oh, laws,” said Mrs. llopor, “ you have given mo such a start!” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Eames ; only think of your coming back in that 
way,” said Amelia. 

“Well, what way should I come back? You didn’t hoar mo 
knock at the door, that’s all. So Miss Spruce is rcaUy going to 
leave you ? ” 

“Isn’t it dreadful, Mr. Eames? Mineteen years we'vo been 
together; — taking both houses together, Miss Sprnce, we have, 
indeed.” Miss Spruce, at this point, struggled very hard to coimnoe 
John Eames that the period in question had in truth extended over 
only eighteen years, but Mrs. Boper was authoritativo, and would not 
permit it. “ It’s nineteen years if it’s a day. No one ought to 
know dates if I don’t, and there isn’t one in the world anderstondB 
her ways unless it’s me« Haven’t 1 been up to your bedroom evezy 

night, and with my own hand given yon — ” But she stopped 

herself, and was too good a woman to declare beibrti a young man 
what had been the nature of her nightly ministrations to her guest. 

“ 1 don’t think you’ll^ be so comfortable anywhere else, Miss 
Spruce,” said Eames. 

« Comfortable ! of course she won’t,” said Amelia. “ Bnt if I 
was mother I wouldn’t have any more words about it.” 

“ It isn’t the money Tm thinking of,' hut the feeding of it,” said 
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Mrs. Roper. *^Tlio house will be so lonelj like. 1 shan’t know 
myself; that I shan’t. And now that things are all settled so 

pleasantly, and that the Lupexes must go on Tuesday I’ll tell 

you what, Sally ; I’ll pay for the cab myself, and I’ll start off to 
Dulwich by the omnibus to-morrow, and settle it all out of my own 
pocket. I will indeed. Come ; there’s the cab. Let me go down, 
and send him away.” 

** I’ll do that,” said Eames. “ It’s only sixpence, off the stand,” 
Mrs. Roper called to 'him as he left the room. But the cabman 
got a shilling, and John, as ho returned, found Jemima in the act 
of carrying Miss Spruce’s boxes back to her room. ** So much the 
bettor for poor Caudle,” said he to himself. “ As ho has gone into 
the trade it’s well that he should have somebody that will pay him.” 

Mrs. Roper followed Miss Spruce up the stairs and Johnny was 
left with Amelia. “ He’s written to you, I know,” said she, with 
her face turned a little away from him. She was certainly very 
handsome, but there was a hard, cross, almost sullen look abont her, 
which robbed her countenance of all its pleasantness. And yet she 
had no intention of being sullen with him. 

Yes,” said John. ** He has told me how it’s all going to be.” 

** Well ? ” she said. 

‘‘Well?” said he. 

** Is that all you’ve got to say ? ” 

“ I’ll congratulate you, if you’ll let me.” 

“ Psha ; — congratulations I I hate such humbug. If you’ve no 
feelings about it. I’m sure that I’ve none. Indeed I don’t know 
what’s the good of feelings. They never did me any good. Are you 
engaged to many L. D,? ” 

No, I am not.” 

** And you’ve nothing else to say to me ? ” 

« Nothing,— except my hopes for your happiness. What else 
can I say ? You are engaged to marry my friend Cradell, and I 
think it will be a happy match.” 

She turned away her face further from him, and the look of it 
became even more sullen. Could it be possible that at such a 
moment she still had a hope that he might come back to her ? 
Good-by, Amelia/’ he said, putting out his hand to her. 

« And this is to be the last of you in this house ! ” 

Well, 1 don’t know about that. I’ll come and call ilpon you, 
if you’ll let me, when you’re married.” 
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** Yes," she said, ** that there may be rows in the heuito, and 
noise, and jealon^, — as there have been with that wicked woman 
upstairs. Not if I know it, yon won’t 1 John fiames, 1 wish I’d 
never seen yon. I wish we might have both fisllen dead when r«i 
first met. I didn’t think ever to have cared for a man as I have 
cared for you. It’s all trash and nonsense and foolery ; I know that. 
It’s all very well for young ladies as can sit in drawing-rooms all 
their lives, but when a woman has h< »• way to make in the world it’s 
all foolery. And such a hard way too to mulo as riino is!” 

“ But k won’t bo hard no’w.” 

“ Won’t it? But 1 think it will. T ivish you would try it. 
Not that I’m going to complain. 1 inii work, and as for 

company, I can put up with an} body. Tlie vrorld's not to be all 
dancing and fiddling for the likes of me. I know th«.^ well enough. 
But and then she paused. 

What’s the *but’ about, Amelia? ’ 

It’s like you to ask me ; isn’t it ? ’ To toll the truth he should 
not have asked her. Nevei mind. I’m not going to have any words 
with you. If you’ve been a knave I’ve been a fool, and that’s worse." 

“ But I don’t think I have been a knave." 

** I’ve been both,” said tho girl ; ** and both for nothing. After 
that you may go, I’ve told yon what I am, and I’ll leave yon to 
name yourself. I didn’t think it was in mo to have been snch a fool. 
It’s that that frets mo. Never mind, sir ; it’s all over now, and I 
wish you good-by.” 

I do not think that there was tho slightest reason why John 
should have again kissed her at parting, but he did so. She bore it, 
not straggling with him ; but she took his caress with sullen endur- 
ance. “ It’ll be the last,” she said. ** Good-by, John Eomes." 

** Good-by, Amelia. Try to make I*!"* a good wife and then 
you’ll be happy.” She turned up her nose at this, assuming a look 
of nnntterable scorn. But she said nothing further, and then he left 
the room. At the parlour door he met Mrs, Boper, and had his 
parting words with her. 

“ I am so glad you came,” said she. “ It was just that word 
you said that made Miss Spmee stay. Her money is so ready, yon 
know! And so you’ve h^ it all out with her about Cradell. Shell 
make him a good wife, she will indeed ; — ^much, better tbaii you’ve 
been giving her credit for." 

« I don’t donbt ahe’U be a very good wifa.” 
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‘^You 866, Mr. !Eames, it's all over now, and we understand 
each other ; don’t we ? It made me very nnhappy when she was 
setting her cap at yon ; it did indeed. She is my own daughter, 
and I couldn’t go against her ; — could I ? But I knew it wasn’t in 
any way suiting. Laws, I know the difference. She’s good 
enough for him any day of the week, Mr. Eames.” 

“That she is, — Saturdays or Sundays,” said Johnny, not 
knowing exactly what he ought to say. 

“So she is ; and if he does his duty by her she won’t go astray 
in hers by him. And as for yon, Mr. Eames, I am sure I’ve always 
felt it an honour and a pleasure to have you in Iho house ; and if 
ever you could use a good word in sending to me any of your young 
men, I’d do by them as a mother should ; I would indeed. I know 
I’ve been to blame about those Lupexes, but haven’t I suffered for it, 
Mr. Eames ? And it was difficult to know at first ; wasn’t it ? And 
as to you and Amelia, if you would send any of your young men to 
try, there couldn’t bo anything more of that kind, could there ? I 
know it hasn’t all been just as it should have been ; — that is as 
regards you ; but I should like to hear you say that you’ve found me 
honest before you went. I have tried to be honest, I have indeed.” 

Eames assured her that ho was convinced of her honesty, and 
that he had never thought of impugning her character either in 
regard to those unfortunate people, the Lupexes, or in reference to 
other matters. “ Ho did not think,” ho said, “ that any young men 
would consult him as to their lodgings ; but If he could be of any 
sen ice to her, he would.” Then he bade her good-by, and having 
bestowed half-a-sovereign on the faithful Jemima, he took a long 
farewell of Burton Crescent. Amelia had told him not to come and 
see her when she should be married, and he had resolved that he 
would take her at her word. So he walked off from the Crescent, 
not exactly shaking the dust from his feet, but. resolving that he 
would know no more either of its dust or of its dirt. Dirt enough he 
had encountered there certainly, and he was now old enough to feel 
that the inmates of Mrs. Roper’s house had not been those among 
whom a resting-place fbr his early years should judiciously have been 
sought. But he had come out of the fire comparatively unharmed, 
and I regret to say that he felt but little for the terrible soorchings to 
which his friend had -been subjected and was about to subject him- 
self. He was quite content to look at the matter exactly as it was 
looked at by Mrs. Boper. Amelia was good enough for Joseph 
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0rad6ll-->any day of the week. Poor Oradell» of whom itn these 
pages after this notice no more will be heard! I caxmot but think 
that a hard measare of justice was xnetod out to him, in poroportion 
to the extent of his sins. More weak and Icdliih than our fricual 
and hero ho had been, but mk to my knowledge more unohed. But 
it is to the vain and foolish that the j^Ulishments fiedl ; — and to them 
they fall so thickly and constantly that the thinker ht dn\cn to think 
that yamty and folly arc of all sm<^ those which may l>e the least 
forgiyon. As for Crad(dl 1 nin,v dedaic that lie did many Amelia, 
that he did, with gomo piide, take the pluic of uiastot of the house at 
the bottom of Mn Bopei » table, and ih>f did make Xlmself 
responsible for all Mrs. Itoper’a debts. < h hio titore Dortonee there 
is not space to speak in these pages. 

Going away irom th< Oien t xit T iin ; had himsen driyen to his 
ofiicc, which he reached just as the men were leaving it, at four 
o’clock. Cradell was gone, so tlmt lie dul not see him on that after- 
noon ; but he had an oppoitnndy oi shaking hands with Mr. Love, 
who treated him with all the nmihug coortesj due to an official hig- 
wig, — for a private secret ar), il not absolutely a big- wig, is semi-big, 
and entitled to a certain amount ot revorenco;~and bo passed 
Mr. Kissing in the passage, hunying along as usual with a hngo 
hook under his aim. Mr. Kihsing, hurried as he was, stopped his 
shuffling feet ; hut Eames only looked at liim, hardly honouring him 
with the acknowledgment of a nod of his head. Mr. Kissing, how- 
ever, was not ofrouded ; ho knew lluit the pnvato secretary of the 
First Commissioner had boon tho gnest of an carl ; and what more 
than a nod could be expected ftom him? After that John mode his 
way into the august presence of Sir Baffle, and found that great man 
putting on his shoos in the presence of FitzHoward. FitzHoward 
blushed ; but the shoes had not been touched by him, as be took 
occasion afterwards to inform John Eames. 

Sir Baffle was all andles and oivilify. Delighted to see you 
back, Eames : am, upon my word ; though 1 and FitzHoward hm 
got on capitiJiy iu your absence ; haven’t wo, FitzHoward ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,”‘ drawled FitzHoward* ** I haven’t minded it fiir a 
time, just while Eames has been away.” 

You’re much too idle to keep at it, I know; but ym bread 
will be buttered for yon elsewhere, ao it doesn’t digsdfy. Hy emupis* 
ments to the duoheas when you see her.” Then FitzHoward wmK 
* knd how’s my dear old ftieiid ?” asked Bir Bafflei as 
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all ^en lining Lord Be Guest were the one for whom he had the 
stvongest and the oldest loye. And yet he mast have known that 
John Eames knew as much about it as he did himself. But there 
are men who haye the most liyely gratification in calling lords and 
marquises their friends, though they know that nobody helieyes a 
word of what they say, — eyen though they know how great is the 
odium they incur, and how lasting is the ridicule which their yanity 
produces. It is a gentle insanity which prey^ in the outer courts 
of eyeiy aristocracy ;*and as it brings with itself considerable annoy- 
ance and but a lukewarm pleasure, it should not be treated with too 
keen a severity. 

** And how’s my dear old friend ?” Eames assured him that his 
dear old friend was all right, that Lady Julia was all right, that the 
dear old place was all right. Sir Baffle now spoke as though the 
** dear old place ” were quite well known to him. “ Was the game 
doing pretty well ? Was there a promise of birds ?” Sir Baffle's 
anxiety was quite intense, and expressed with almost familiar affec- 
tion. ** And, by-the-by, Eames, where are you living at present ?" 

“Well, I’m not settled. I’m at the Great Western Bailway 
Hotel at this moment.” * 

“ Capital house, very ; only it’s expensive if you stay there the 
whole season.” Johnny had no idea of remaining there beyond one 
night, but he said nothing as to this. “ By-the-by, you might as 
well come and dine with us to-morrow. Lady Buffle is most anxious 
to know you. There’ll be one or two with u^ I did ask my friend 
Dumbello, but there’s some nonsense going on in the House, and he 
thinks that he can’t get away.” Johnny was more gracious than 
Lord Dumbello, and accepted the invitation. “ I wonder what Lady 
Buffle will be like ? ” he said to himself, as he walked away from the 

He had turned into the Groat Western Hotel, not as yet knowing 
where to look for a homo ; and there we will leave him, eating his soli- 
tary mutton-chop at one of those tables which are so comfortable to 
the eye, but which are so comfortless in reality. I speak not now 
with reference to the excellent establishment which has been named, 
but to the nature of such tables in general. A solitary mutton-chop 
in an hotel coffee-room is not a banquet to be envied by any god ; 
and if the mutton-chop be converted into soup, fish, little dishes, big 
dishes, and the rest, the matter becomes worse and not better. 
What comfort are you to have, seated alone on that horsehair chair, 
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staring into ths room and watehing t!ba waitm as thsjr nWsk aiMfr 
their towels 9 Ko one bat an Engfidmum has sw yet thsn^^ oC 
sulgeeting himself to such a position as that I Ant hare We wiU 
lesTe John Eames, and in doing so 1 must be allowed to deelaie i3uW 
only now, at this moment, hm. entered on bis BBherW 

he has been a hobbledehoy, — a calf, as 'd were, wtm had oanied Ui 
calnshnesB later into life than is oommon iKth ealees ; but who did 
not, perhaps, on that aoooant, ^Te |amias of makhig a voW ox 
than the rest of them* His Ills hitheko, as leeoidsd in these pages, 
had afforded him no bnlliaat seoeeas, had hardly qnaMed hiai fev 
the r61e of hero whi«h hO has been to plav I foel that I have 
been m ihnlt in giving snob prominenoo to a hr>bbU%hoy, and that 1 
should. have told my stoiy better had I brought Mr. Orosbie more 
conspicuously forward on toy canvas. He at any ratb has gotten to 
himself a wife, — as a hero always should do ; Whereas I must leave my 
poor Mend Johnny without any matrimonial prospeots. ^ 

It was thus that he thought of himself as he sat moping over his 
sohtaiy talde in the hotel coffee-room. He acknowledged to himself 
that he had not hitherto been a man ; but at the same time he made 
some resolution which, I trust, may assist him in commencing his 
manhood from this date. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONCLUSION. 

It was early in June that Lily went np to her uncle at the Great 
Housei pleading for Hopkins, — pleading that to Hopkins might be 
restored all the privileges of head gardener at the Great House. 
There was some absurdity in this, seeing that he had never really 
relinquished his privileges ; but the manner of the quarrel had been 
in this wise. 

There was in those days, and had been for years, a vexed ques- 
tion between Hopkins and JoUiffe the bailiff on the matter of 

stable manure. Hopkins had pretended to the right of taking what 
he required from the farmyard, without asking leave of any one. 
JoUiffe in return had hinted, that if this were so, Hopkins would 
take it aU. ** But I can’t eat it,” Hopkins had said. JoUiffe merely 
granted, signifying by the grunt, as Hopkins thought, that though 
a gardener couldn’t eat a mountain of manure fifty feet long and 
fifteen high, — couldn’t eat in the body, — ^he might convert it into 
things edible for his own personal use. And so i^ere had been a 
great feud. The unfortunate squire had of course been caUed on to 
arbitrate, and having postponed his decision by every contrivance 
possible to him, had at last been driven by JoUiffe to declare that 
Hopkins should take nothing that was not assigned to him. Hopkins, 
when the decision was made known to him by his master, bit his old 
lips, and turned round upon his old heel, speechless. ** You’U find 
it’s so at aU other places,” said the squire, apologeticaUy. Other 
places I ” sneered Hopkins. Where would he find other gardeners 
like himself? It is hardly necessary to declare that from that 
moment he resolred that he would abide by no such order. JoUifie 
^on the next morning informed the squire that the order had been 
broken, and the squire firetted and fumed, wishing that JoUiffe were 
weU buried under &e jnonntain in question. ** If they aU is to do as 
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they like,’* said Jolliffe, “ then nobody won’t care for nobody.” The 
squire understood that an order if given must be obeyed, and there- 
fore, with many inner groanings of the spirit, resolved that war must 
be waged against Hopkins. 

On the following morning ho found the old man himself wheeling 
a huge barrow of manure round from tie yard into the kitohen-gaiden. 
Now, on ordinary occasions, Hopkins was not required to do with his 
own hands work of that description. He had a man under him who 
hewed wood, and carried water, and wheeled barrows, one 
always, and often two. The squire knew when he saw him that he 
was sinning, and bade him stop upon his road 

** Hopkins,” he said, why iMdu’t you ask for What you wanted, 
before you took it ^ ” The old man put down the b«rrow kbe 
ground, looked up m his master’s &ce, spat into his hands, and then 
again resumed his barrow. ** Hopkins, that won’t do,” said the squire. 
** Stop where you are.” 

« What won’t do ?” said Hopkins, slJl holding the barrow from 
the ground, but not as yet progressing. 

** Put it down, Hopkins,” and Hopkins did put it down. ** Don’t 
you know that you are flatly disobeymg my orders ? ” 

** Squire, I’ve been here about this place going on nigh seventy 
years.” 

** If you've been going on a hnndred and seventy it wouldn’t do 
that there should be more than one master. I’m the master here, 
and I intend to be so to the end. Take that manure baek into the 
yard.” 

** Back into the yard ?” said Hopkins, very slowly. 

“ Yes ; back into the yard.” 

** What, — afore all their feces ?” 

“ Yes ; you’ve disobeyed me before all their faces ?” 

Hopkins paused a moment, looking away from the squire, and 
shaking his head as though he had need of deep thought, hut hy the 
aid of deep thought had come at last to a ri^t oondnsion. Than hi^ 
resumed the barrow, and putting himself almost into a trot, esxiied 
away his prize into the kiteheng-azden. At the piMshieh hh msnt 
it would have been beyond the squire's power to stop mr would 
Hr. Dale have wish^ to oome to a personal eneoui»|| wMuhis 
servant. But he called after the man in dire wrath that iM^WWte 
not obeyed the disobedient servant should me the coWeequenea* inr 
ever. Hcmkins, equal to the qooasion, shook his head as he trotted 
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cm, deposited his load at the foot of the cucnmbSr-frames, and then 
at onee returning to his master, tendered to him the key of the 
greenhouse. 

** Master,” said Hopkins, speaking as best he could with his 
scanty breath, ** there it is; — ^there's the key; of course I don’t want 
no warning, and doesn’t care about my week’s wages. I’ll be out of 
the cottage afore night, and as for the work’us, I suppose they’ll let 
me in at once, if your honour’ll give ’em a line.” 

Now as Hopkins was well known by the squire to be the owner 
of three or four hundred pounds, the hint about the workhouse must 
be allowed to have been melo-dramatic. 

<< Don’t be a fool,” said the squire, almost gnashing his teeth. 

« I know I’ve been a fool,” said Hopkins, about that ’ere 
doong; my feeHngs has been too much for mo. When a man’s 
feelings has been too much for him, he’d better just take hisself off, 
and lie in the work’us till ho dies.” And then ho again tendered the 
key. But the squiro did not take the key, and so Hopkins went on. 
** I s’pose I’d better just see to the lights and the like of that, till 
you’ve suited yourself, Mr. Dale. It ’ud be a pity all them grapes 
should go off, and they, as you may say, all one as fit for the table. 
It’s a long way the best crop I ever see on ’em. I’ve been that 
careful with ’em that I haven’t had a natural night’s rest, not since 
Februaxy. There ain’t nobody about this place as understands grapes, 
nor yet anywhere nigh that could be got at. My lord’s head man 
is wery ignorant; but even if he knew ever so, of course he couldn’t 
come here. I suppose I’d better keep the key till you’re suited, 
Mr. Dale.” 

Then for a fortnight there was an interregnum in the gardens, 
terrible in the annals of AUington. Hopkins lived in his cottage 
indeed, and looked most sedulously after liie grapes. In looking 
after the grapes, too, he took the greenhouses under his care ; but 
he would have nothing to do with the outer gardens, took no wages, 
returning the amount sent to him back to the squire, and insisted 
with everybody that he had been dismissed. He went about with 
some terrible horticultural implement always in his hand, with which 
, it was said that he intended to attack Jolliffe ; but Jolliffe prudently 
kept out of his way. 

As soon as it had been resolved by Mrs. Dale and Lily that the 
’^ittiiig Arom the Small House at AUington was not to ie aeoom- 
plicdied, Lily eommimiqSted the fact to Hopkins. 
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** Misg/’ said he, ** wb«n I aaid them few wotds to ywk attd your 
mamma, 1 knew tiiat yon would listen to reason.*' 

This was no more than Lily had expected ; that Hopkins should 
claim the honour of haring prevailed by his argomenta was a mat^^ 
of course. 

** Yes,” said Lily ; weVe madB np onr minds to stay. Uncle 
wishes it.” 

** Wishes it! Laws, miss; it ain’t only wishes. And we all 
wishes it. Why, now, look at the reason of the thing. Hero’s this 
here house ” 

** But, Hopkins, it's decided. We'te going to stay. What I want 
to know is this; can yon come at onec and help to unpack 
What ! this veiy evening, a& is ” 

** Yes, now ; we want to have the filings about again they 
eome back from Guestwick.” 

Hopkins scratched his hoiid und hemtated, not wishing to yield to 
any proposition that could Ik* cousidiTed as childish ; but he gave 
way at last, feeling that the work itself was a good work. Mrs. Dale 
also assented, laughing at Lily for her folly as she did so, and in this 
way the things were unpacked very quickly, and the alliance between 
Lily and Hopkins became, for tho time, very close. This woik of 
unpacking and resettling was not yet over, when the battle of the 
manure broke out, and therefore it was that Hopkins, when his feel- 
ings had become altogether too much for him ** about the doong,” 
came at last to Lily, and laying down at her feet all the wei^t and 
all the glory of his sixty odd years of life, implored her to make 
matters straight for him. ** It’s been a killing me, miss, so it has ; 
to see the way they’ve been a cutting that ’sparagns. It ain’t cutting 
at all. It’s just hocking it np ; — ^what is fit, and what isn’t, all to- 
gether. And they’ve been a-putting the plants in where I didn't 
mean ’em, though th^ know’d I ^dn’t mean 'em. I’ve stood by, 
miss, and said never a word. I'd a died sooner. But, BCss Idly, 
what my sufierings have been, ’cause of my IfeeKngs getting the better 
of me about that— you know, miss— nobody will evmr tell nobody— 
nobody— nobody.” Then Hcqaldns tnrfied away and we]^ 

** Uncle," said Lily, creeping cioie np against his chair, ** 1 
want to ask you a great fiivoiir." 

« Agreat&vour. WeU, I don’t think I shaU wfiise yon aay^ 
at present It isn't to ask another eari to the home,— 4a H f ” 

«Anoyier eail!” 
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Yea ;.haYen’t you heaxd ? Miss Bell has been here this morning, 
inttsting that I should have over Lord Be Guest and his sisteuilbr 
the marriage. It seems that there was some scheming between BeU 
and Lady Julia.’* 

“ Of course you will ask them.” 

** Of course I must. I’ve no way out of it. It’ll be all very well 
for Bell, who’ll be off to Wales with her lover; but what am I to do 
with the earl and Lady Julia, when they’re gone ? Will you come 
and help me?” 

In answer to this, Lily of course promised that she would came 
and help. ** Indeed,” said she, ** I thought we were all asked up 
for the day. And now for my favour. Uncle, you must forgive poor 
Hopkins.” 

** Forgive a fiddlestick ! ” said the squire. 

“ No, but you must. You can’t think how unhappy he is,” 

<<How can I forgive a man who won’t forgive me. He goes 
prowling about the place doing nothing ; and he sends me back his 
wages, and he looks as though he were going to murder some one ; 
and all because he wouldn’t do as he was told. How am I to forgive 
such a man as that?” 

** But, uncle, why not ? ” 

“ It would bo his forgiving me. He knows very well that he may 
come back whenever he pleases ; and, indeed, for the matter of that 
he has never gone away. 

“ But he is so very unhappy.” 

** What can I do to make him happier ?” 

** Just go down to his cottage and tell him that you forgive him.” 

** Then he’ll argue with me.” 

No ; 1 don't think he will. He is too much down in the world 
for arguing now.” 

** Ah 1 you don't know him as I do. All the misfortunes in the 
world wouldn't stop that man’s conceit. Of course I’ll go if you ask 
me, but it seems to me that I’m made to knock under to everybody. 
I hear a great deal about other people’s feeUngs, but I don’t know that 
mine are very much thought of.” He was not altogether in a happy 
mood, and Lily almost regretted that she had persevered ; but she 
did succeed in carrying him off across the garden to the cottage, and 
lls they went together she promised him that fihe would think of him 
always, — always. The soene with Hopkins cannot be described now, 
as it Would take too many of our lew remaining pages. It resulted, 
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1 am aficaid I most eoo&M, in nothing more triamphimt ii^ the mfiSm 
thflif a treaty of mntnal forgiTenoMi* Hopldna aoknowiedged, leSIh 
nraeh aelf-repioaoh, that bis feelinge had been too many for him ; bat 
then, look at hie pioTocation ! Ho could not kee|» hie tongue from 
that matter, and certainly sii;! as much in hie own deibnce ae he Ad 
in confession of hie sine. The sulntantial trinjnph was altogether 
his, for nobody again over dared to interfere with hie operations in 
the &rmyard. He showed his submission to hie master mainfy by 
consenting to xeceiTe his wages for the two weeks which he had 
passed in idleness. 

Owing to this little accident, Inly was not so much oppressed by 
Hopkins as she had expected iu be in that matter of their altered 
plans; but this salTation did not extend to Mrs. Hearn, to Mrs. 
Grump, or, above all, to Mrs^ Boyce. They, all thcio, %)olk an 
interest more or less strong in the Hopkins oontrotersy ; but their 
interest m the occupation of the Small House was much stronger, 
and it was found useless to put Mrs. Hearn off with the gardener’s 
persistent refusal of his wages, when she was big with inquiiy whether 
the house was to be painted inside, as well as out. ** Ab,'* said she, 
** 1 think I’ll go and look at lodgings at Gnestwiok myself, and pack 
np some of my beds.” Lily made no answer to this, feeling that it 
was a part of that punishment which she had expected. ‘*Dear, 
dear," said Mrs. Grump to the two girls; ‘*well, to be sure, we 
should a been lone without ’ee, and mayhap we might a got worse in 
your place ; but why did ’ee go and fasten up all your things in them 
big boxes, just to unfiuBten ’em all again 7 ’’ 

« We changed our minds, Mrs. Grump,” said Bell, with some 
severity. 

Yees, I know ye changed your mindses. Well, it’s all right Ibv 
loiks o’ ye, no doubt ; but if we changes our mindses, we hears of it.” 

“ So, it seems, do we 1” said Idly. “ But never mind, Mn. 
Grump. Do you smid us our letters up early, and then we won’t 
quarrel:” 

Oh, letters I Drat them for letters. 1 wish there weren't no 
sich things. There was a man hers yesterday with his inqMrence. 
1 don't know where he come from, — down from Lun’on, 1 b'leere : 
and this was wrong, and that was wrong, and eveiything was wrong ; 
and then he said he’d have me discharged the sarvice.” 

Dear me, Mrs. Cramp ; that wouldn't de nt all.'* 

<< Discharged tlmsir?ioel Tuppence frxdeoadayl Soltold 
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’mi' Id diseliAzge hiaselff and take all the old bondles &d things 
temy npon his shoulders. Letters indeed 1 What basiness have 
they with post^missusses, if they cannot pay ’em better nor tuppence 
faiden a day ?” And in this way, under the shelter of Mrs. Grump’s 
stOim of wrath against the inspector who had yisited her, lily and 
Bell escaped much that would have fidlen upon their own heads ; 
but Mrs. Boyce still remained. 1 may here add, in order that Mrs. 
Grump’s history may be carried on to the furthest possible point, that 
she was not ** discharged the sarvice,” and that she still receives 
her twopence farthing* a day from the Grown. “ That’s a bitter old 
lady,” said the inspector to the man who was driving him. ** Yes, 
sir ; they all says the same about she. There ain’t none of ’em get 
much change out of Mrs. Grump.” 

Bell and Lily went together also to Mrs. Boyce’s. If she 
makes herself very disagreeable, I shall insist upon talking of your 
marriage,” said Lily. 

** I’ve not the slightest objection,” said Bell ; only I don’t know 
what there can be to say about it. Marrying the doctor is such a 
very commonplace sort of thing.” 

** Not a bit more commonplac^ than marrying the parson,” said 
Lily. 

** Oh, yes, it is. Parsons’ marriages are often very grand affairs. 
They come in among county people. That’s their luck in life. 
Doctors never do; nor lawyers. I don’t think lawyers ever get 
married in the country. They’re supposed to do it up in London. 
But a country doctor’s wedding is not a thing to be talked about 
much.” 

Mrs. Boyce probably agreed in this view of the matter, seeing 
that she did not choose the coming marriage as her first subject of 
conversation. As soon as the two girls were seated she flew away 
immediately to the house, and began to express her very great 
surprise, — ^her surprise and her joy also, — at the sudden change 
which had been made in their plans. It is so much nicer, you 
know,” said she, “ that things should be pleasant among relatives.” 
Things always have been tolerably pleasant with us,” said Bell. 

** Oh, yes ; I’m sure of that. I’ve always said it was quite a 
pleasure to see you and your unde, together. And when we heard 

al)gut your all having to leave ^ 

But we didn’t have to leave, Mrs. Boyce. We Here going to 
leave, because we thought mamma would be more comfortable in 
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Gnestwiek; and now wo’re not going to leavoi beoaoie Wm all 
* changed onr nindses/ as Mrs. Gnunp oalla it** 

AndisitimethehoneeM goingtobepaintedf 'aaliedUni.Bo 5 oe. 

“ I believe itia tree,*' said Lily. 

Inside and out ?" 

** It mast be done some day/* said B«ll. 

^ Yes, to be sure ; but 1 most say U is generous of the sgnire. 
There's such a deal of wood*work about your house. I know I wish 
the Ecclesiastical CommissionerB would |iaiitt ours ; but nobody ever 
does anything for the clergy. Tm sore I'm delif^Ued you*fe gobg 
to stay. As 1 said to Mr. Boyce, whai should ever have done 
without you ? I believe the squire had maile up bil mind that he 
Would not let the fdaoe.’* 

** I don’t think he ever has let it/' 

And if there was nobody in it, it would all go to rack and ruin ; 
wouldn't it ? Had your mamma to pay anything for the lodgings she 
engaged at Guestwick ?" 

** Upon my word, 1 don't know. Bell can tell you bettor about 
that than 1, as Dr. Crofts settled it. I suppose Dr. Crofts tells her 
everything.” And so the conversation was changed, and Mrs. Boyce 
was made to understand that whatever further mystery there might 
be, it would not be unravelled on that occasion. 

It was settled that Dr. Crofts and Bell should be married about 
the middle of June, and the squire determined to give what grace he 
could to the ceremony by opening his own house on the occasion. 
Lord De Guest and Lady Julia were invited by special arrangement 
between her ladyship and Bell, as has been before explained. The 
colonel also with Lady Fanny came up from Torquay on the occasion, 
this bein^ the first visit made by the colonel to his paternal roof for 
many years. Bernard did not accompany his father. He had not 
yet gone abroad, but there were drcumstances which iqpde him 
feel that he would not find himself comfortable at the wedding. The 
service was performed by Mr. Boyce, assisted, as the CouHty 
Chronicle veiy fully remarked, by the Beverend John Joseph Jones, 
M.A., late of Jesus College, Cambridge, and curate of St. Peter’s, 
Northgate, Guestwick ; the fault of whiob little edvertiseineiii was 
this, — ^that as none of the readers of the paper had patience to get 
beyond the Beverend John Joseph Jones, thb fiaot of Bril’s marriage 
with Dr. Crofts was not dusemiimted as widriy as mi^ have been 
wished. 
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me msiri^ge went off very nioely. The squire was upon his 
host b^viour, and welcomed his guests as though he really 
eqjnyed their presence there in his halls. Hopkins, who was quite 
aware that he had been triumphant, decorated the old rooms with 
mingled flowers and greenery with an assiduous care which pleased 
the two girls mightily. And during this work of wreathing jand 
decking there was one little morsel of feeling displayed which may as 
well be told in these last lines. Lily had been encouraging the old 
man while Bell for a moment had been absent. 

** 1 wish it had been for thee, my darling I ” he said ; ** I wish it 
had been for thee ! ** 

** It is much better as it is, Hopkins,** she answered, solemnly. 

“ Not with him, though,** he went on, ** not with him. I wouldn’t 
a hung a bough for him. But with t'other one.” 

Lily said no word further. She knew that the man was expressing 
the wishes of all around her. She said no word further, and then 
Bell returned to them. 

But no one at the wedding was so gay as Lily, — so gay, so bright, 
and so wedding'hke. She flirted with the old earl till he declared 
that he would many her himself. No one seeing her that evening, 
and knowing nothing of her immediate history, would have imagined 
that she herself had been cruelly jilted some six or eight months ago. 
And those who did know her could not imagine that what she then 
suffered had hit her so hard, that no recovery seemed possible for her. 
But though no recovery, as she herself believed, was possible for 
her, — ^though she was as a man whose right arm had been taken 
from him in the battle, still all the world had not gone with that 
right arm. The bullet which had maimed her sorely had not touched 
her life, and she scorned to go about the world complaining ^ither by 
word or look of the injury she had received. ** Wives when they 
have lost 4heir husbands still eat and laugh,” she said to herself, 
and he is not dead like that.” So she resolved that she would be 
happy, and I here declare that she not only seemed to cany out her 
resolution, but that she did '•cany it out in very truth. ** You’re a 
dear good man, and I know you’ll be good to her,” she said to Crofts 
jnst as he was i^oilt to start with his bride. 

•* ru tiy, at any rate,” he answtBred. 

And I shall expeet^yon to be good to me too. Bemember yon 
have married the whole fimiily ; and, sir, you mustn’t believe W word 
of whai &at bad eays in his novels about motheis-in-law. He 
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1|A« do«e li gmt ded of luurm, *nd tdmtlirif the kdjb» it AlgllP 
ont of Iheir daoi^ten' booses." 

** He shan't shot Mn. Dale oot of suaSk’' 

** Remember he doesn't. Now, good-b9r«** So the bride Sad 
hridogroom went off, warleA to flirii inih Iiord^De Goest^ 

Of whom else is it neoesaaiy tbef a word or two shoold be s^ 
M&e I allow the weaiy pen to £d] kom my bead? Th$ sgofarep 
after mooh inward stm^Uag on the soljeeti bad abbnoidadged to 
himself that his sister-in-lew had not fseeired from biai tbai bindaess 
whieh she had deserved. He bad adtnowledged tbls» pttxportmg to 
do his best to amend his past enom ; and I thinh^ X may say that bis 
efforts in that line woold not be received tmgraobmly by Mrs. Dale. 
I am inelined ttkerefore to tbiab tkot life at illhidton, both at Urn 
Great Hoose and at the Small, woold soon become pl^asaSYdr fhao it 
used te be in former days, lidy soon got the Balmoral boots, or, at 
least, soon learned that the powt r of g<*timg them as she pleased had 
devolved npon her from her uiu 1 o*k gift ; so that she talked even of 
buying the sqoiirers cage , but 1 am not aware that her extravagance 
led her as fur as that. 

Lord De Oooroy we left suffering dieadfhlly from gout and ill* 
temper at Coorcy Castle. Yes, indeed t To him in his latter days 
life did not seem to offer mooh that was comfortable. His wife had 
now gone from him, and declared positively to her son-in-law that no 
earthly consideration should ever induce her to go back again;— 
** not if I were to starve 1 " she said. By which she intended to 
signify that she would be firm in her resobre, even though she shoold 
thereby lose her carriage and horses. Poor Mr. Gazebee went down 
to Gouroy, and had a dreadlol interview with the earl ; bnt matteirs 
were at last arranged, and her ladyship remained at Bad0n'<Baden in 
a state of semi-starvation. That is to say, she had bit one horm to 
her carriage. 

, As regards Crosbie, 1 am inclined to believe that he did aglin 
recover his power at his office. He was Mr. Botterwell’s master^ 
and the master also of Mr. Optunist, and the major. He knew Us 
business, and could do it, which was more, perhaps, than 
foirly be said of any of the other three- Under soeb cirsainstaiiesi 
be was sore to get in bis band, and lead again. Bui shsvbiSS 
star did not recover its ascendancy. He ffinedi^at bis 4Wb siffie i t 
daily, and tbare were thoae with whom be 1 mMIos% ftMiA tom 
lime sMe. But be was not Orosbie ef fonaer 
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In B^dlgraTia and in St. Jamds's Streat. He lutd taken 
to lito Tasad bravely out into the deep ’waiera, and bad" aailed'ber 
wdl wblle fortune stuck cbse to him. But he had forgot^^ his 
nai^^ rdSes, and snocess had made him idle. His plummet and 
lead had not been used, and he had kept n6 look-out ahead. There- 
fore the first rook he met shivered hiS l(i$0 to pieces. His wife, the 
Ijady Alexandrina, is to be seen in the one-horse carriage with her 
mother at Baden-Baden. 


THE END. 
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